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FOREWORD. 


In compiling this report an endeavour has been made to supply, 
not only the additional information asked for in the Report to the 
Council of the League of Nations on the work of the Fourteenth 
Session of the Permanent Mandates Commission, but also other 
information and statistics which the Commission have specially 
asked should be included in these reports. 

In order to facilitate reference an index is given below showing 
the pages at which this information may be found :— 


Subject. Page. 
International Conventions ... is site — ee ahs sii .. 29 
General Trade, etc., Statistics on ade Sus idea Ses slg ... 84 
Financial Statistics se it - ae sin se 7 
Statement of Assets and Liabilities sls sa se soe sie ... 82 
Economic Development _... bse seis oat be — Sele ww. 41 
‘Iraq Currency re bes wus aes ae vie ee ve .. 64 
Minorities sia sa dae ies ais ms ous ait ose Se tr 
Relations between ‘Iraq and Nejd... es ve ee ie oe .. 30 
Relations between ‘Iraq and Persia ve ath ne sais es .. 38 
‘Iraq-Syria frontier ... oer ee ae ws ais Bhs oa .. 38 


Public Health... ae Gaz ye dase ae re ae ar ... 64 


Report by His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland to 
the Council of the League of Nations on the 
Administration of ‘Iraq for the Year 1928. 


I. SURVEY OF THE PERIOD. 


1.—Outline of Political Developments. 
POSITION AT THE OPENING OF THE YEAR 1928. 


The beginning of the year coincided with a political crisis and the 
fall of the Government which had been in office throughout 1927. 
The Prime Minister, Ja‘far Pasha el ‘Askeri, returned to ‘Iraq on 
the 31st December, 1927, from England, where he had been in charge 
of the ‘Iraq delegation during the negotiations for the new treaty 
with His Majesty’s Government. On his arrival he found his 
Government in serious difficulties. Yasin Pasha al Hashimi, the 
Minister for Finance, and Rashid ‘Ali Beg al Gilani, the Minister for 
the Interior, had both tendered their resignations to the King, and 
the Coalition on which his Cabinet had been constructed, and which 
had for some months been losing cohesion, had thereby been almost 
completely dissolved. He had also to contend with the manoeuvres 
of the Shi‘ah party who, although far less active than they had been 
during the summer of 1927, were still a potentially hostile element 
in the Chamber. The omens for the session, which lay before him, 
were stormy ; there was the newly-signed treaty with Great Britain 
to be ratified, new financial and military agreements to be negotiated, 
the thorny problem of conscription to be resolved, the budget to be 
balanced, the critical situation on the Nejd frontier to be dealt with, 
and important legislation connected with the Diyala Cotton Planta- 
tions and Baghdad Electric Lighting and Tramway Concessions.to 
be drafted and steered through Parliament. Ja‘far Pasha, who had 
originally accepted office only out of personal loyalty to the King, 
had no desire to struggle against the adversities of his position, and 
on the 7th January, 1928, he and the remaining members of his 
Cabinet resigned and His Majesty called on ‘Abdul Muhsin Beg al 
Sa‘dun to form a new Government. Meanwhile, although the 
internal administration of the country was proceeding normally and 
security was good, the incursions of large raiding forces of Nejd 
tribesmen into the southern desert of ‘Iraq were causing serious 
anxiety, and in the remote and mountainous Barzan area, on the 
northern frontier to the north of Aqra, the Kurdish chieftain, Shaikh 
Ahmad of Barzan, was reported to be inclined to adopt a threatening 
attitude towards the authority of the Government. Thus, from the 
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beginning, it was evident that the ‘Iraq Government, whoever might 
be at their head, would have before them a busy year with many 
problems to solve and many difficulties to contend with. Fortun- 
ately the new year, as it passed, was uneventful and added little to 
their burden and the story which will be told in this report is, in the 
main, the story of how the ‘Iraq Government dealt with the legacy 
of perplexities inherited from the preceding year. 


THE NEw CaBINET. ; 
After the resignation of Ja‘far Pasha el ‘Askeri and his colleagues 
on the 7th January, ‘Abdul Muhsin Beg al Sa‘dun accepted the task 
of forming a new Cabinet and on the 14th January a Royal Irada 
was published announcing the following appointments :— 
Prime Minister, Minister for Foreign ‘Abdul Muhsin Beg al Sa‘dun, 
Affairs, and Acting Minister for K.C.M.G. 


Defence. 
Minister for the Interior... ... ‘Abdul ‘Aziz Beg al Qassab. 
Minister for Finance... ate .. Yusuf Effendi al Ghanimah. 
Minister for Justice ... Hikmat Beg Sulaiman. 


Minister for Irrigation and. ‘Agricul- Salman al Barrak. 
ture. 

Minister for Communications and Haji Muhsin al Shallash. 
Works. 


Minister for Education hi ... Taufiq Beg Suwaidi. 
Minister for Auqaf a .... Shaikh Ahmad al Shaikh 
Daud. 


During the year the following ministerial changes occurred :— 


Salman al Barrak appointed Acting Minister for Defence 
from the 19th May to the 4th June. 

Nuri Pasha al Said appointed Minister for Defence on the 
4th June. 

‘Abdul ‘Aziz Beg al Qassab resigned the portfolio of Interior 
on the 19th May on his election to be President of the Chamber. 

Abdul Muhsin Beg was Acting Minister for the Interior from 
the 19th May to the 4th June. 

Naji Beg al Shaukat Pasha appointed Minister for the Interior 
on the 4th June. 

Daud Beg al Haidari appointed Minister for Justice on the 
4th June vice Hikmat Beg Sulaiman who resigned for private 
reasons. 

Daud Beg al Haidari appointed Acting Minister for Education 
on the 22nd July vice Taufiq Beg Suwaidi absent on diplomatic 
mission in the Hejaz. 


DISSOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT. 


‘Abdul Muhsin Beg realised at once that the disorder into which 
the party grouping of the Chamber had drifted during the latter 
part of 1927 and the break up of the Coalition which had been 
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organised by his predecessor, Ja‘far Pasha, when he had taken office 
in November, 1926, would make it difficult for him to organise a 
reliable majority with which to govern. He therefore decided to 
appeal to the country and on his advice the King, on the 19th 
January, promulgated the following Royal Irada :— 

** Whereas constitutional fundamentals and principles neces- 
sitate that there should be a stable equilibrium between the 
Executive authority and the Legislative authority, and whereas 
such an equilibrium demands the presence of Parliamentary 
parties which have specific principles and a known programme ; 
and whereas past incidents have proved that the Chamber of 
Deputies in its present form does not contain parties which 
could be regarded as maintaining the desired equilibrium ; and 
whereas the Government has to deal at present with serious 
and important matters affecting the vital interests of the nation, 
such as the Anglo-‘Iraq Treaty, the financial and military 
agreements, and the question of national defence, which 
problems demand due discussion with the nation in order to 
ascertain its real desires, and to give it an opportunity of 
expressing its free wishes through its representatives ; 

“‘ Therefore we have issued our Royal Irada, after perusing 
Article 26 of the Organic Law, and, in accordance with the 
proposals submitted to us by the Prime Minister, we hereby 
order the dissolution of the Chamber of Deputies, and order 
that elections should be held forthwith for the election of a 
new Parliament. The Prime Minister is hereby ordered to 
carry out this Irada.”’ 


On the 22nd January the Ministry of the Interior issued orders to 
all provinces for preparations to be made for a general election. 
The first ‘Iraq Chamber of Deputies had thus lasted for two years 
and six months from the 16th July, 1925, to the 19th January, 1928. 
Under Article 38 of the Constitution, its term would in any event 
have expired onthe 28th February, 1929; so that the decision of 
the new Prime Minister to appeal to the country shortened the life 
of the Chamber by 13 months. In ‘Iraqi political circles it was 
much debated whether the ‘Iraq Government had acted constitu- 
tionally in advising the King to dissolve the Chamber merely on the. 
general grounds that they were not satisfied with its composition 
and that they could not count on its firm support. It was argued 
with some reason that they should have waited until they had 
sustained a defeat in the Chamber. 


THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


When he accepted the King’s invitation to form a government, 
‘Abdul Muhsin Beg was again elected to the leadership of the Hizb 
al Taqaddum (Progressive Party). He had founded this party at 
the time of the first session of Parliament in the summer of 1925, 
but had resigned the Presidency, to give place to Ja‘far Pasha, 
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when he became President of the Chamber in November, 1926. 
Under his guidance the headquarters of the party in Baghdad were 
quickly re-organised and candidates were chosen to contest the 
elections. 

The new government published their programme as an election 
appeal early in February. Its principal items were :— 

The submission of the new Anglo-‘Iraq Treaty (signed in 
London, December 1927) to Parliament, together with amended 
Financial and Military Agreements. 

The preparation of measures to ensure the defence of the 
country and a decision by Parliament on the National Defence 
Bill. 

The speedy completion of proper civil service regulations. 

The consideration of means of reducing taxation and 
improving the existing methods of tax collection. 

The creation of an agricultural bank. 

The introduction of a national currency. 

The final settlement of the question of the ownership of the 
railways. 

. Their political opponents—the National and Centre Parties under 
the respective leadership of Yasin Pasha al Hashimi and Rashid ‘Ali 
al Gilani—published no formal appeal to the electorate, but the 
essence of their electoral propaganda was to a large extent revealed 
in articles published in newspapers supporting their views. . Their 
plan was to seek to show that Ja‘far Pasha had been forced to resign 
because the British Government had prevented him from carrying 
out his programme for strengthening the army by the introduction 
of compulsory military service ; that ‘Abdul Muhsin Beg had taken 
office ready to compromise with the Residency and to sacrifice vital 
‘Iraq interests to British policy and that accordingly no patriotic 
‘Iraqi could possibly vote for the Progressive Party’s candidates. 
In the matter of electoral propaganda the Government were at a 
disadvantage as all the political newspapers (there are some three 
or four published in Baghdad which count) were unanimously 
opposed to them. On the other hand, they had the advantage of 
being in office and in consequence of wielding a powerful influence 
in the provinces. In contrast with the previous, and first, parlia- 
mentary elections held in the spring of 1925, candidates were every- 
where numerous. In 1925 it had been thought that the duties of 
Deputies would be irksome ; and among both shaikhs and townsmen 
of the provinces the prospect of enforced residence in Baghdad 
during four or five months of the year had been regarded with dislike. 
Since then ideas had changed. It had been seen that Parliament 
had always sat for at least six months and that the Deputies had in 
consequence earned the useful annual sum of Rs.6,000, that Deputies 
had prestige and influence, and that participation in public life in 
the capital was not disadvantageous. Ex-Deputies were accord- 
ingly anxious to be re-electedandmany others were just as eager 
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to take their places. Under the ‘Iraq Electoral Law it is not 
necessary to obtain a regular nomination in order to become a 
candidate. The secondary electors when they come to the poll can 
vote for anyone they choose and their choice is not restricted, as in 
England, to the regularly nominated candidates whose names are 
printed on the ballot paper. Political aspirants need not therefore 
come forward publicly as candidates for election ; and in practice 
very few do so, and there is no penalty for the frivolous candidate 
who receives only an insignificant quota of the total number of votes 
cast. In ‘Iraq those who wish to be elected work less openly than 
parliamentary candidates in Europe, and in fact have no need to 
organise public campaigns. The elections are in two degrees and 
it is sufficient to concentrate attention on the private canvassing 
of the limited number of secondary electors while ignoring the less 
easily approachable and less responsive mass of manhood which 
forms the primary electorate. There were, however, in the elections 
of 1928 some exceptions to this general rule and the Kurdish ex- 
Deputies of the Sulaimaniya province in secking re-election led the 
way in modern election propaganda. They published to their 
constituents an election address, which was a fair imitation of those 
usually issued by parliamentary candidates in the politically more 
advanced countries of the West. 


The 9th May was the date fixed for the elections of the second 
degree and they were over by the 12th May. There were no dis- 
turbances at any of the polling centres. In Baghdad an effort was 
made to organise demonstrations by pupils of the secondary schools 
and even by those of the girls’ high school, but they were effectively 
countered by the school authorities, whose arm was strengthened 
by the ordinances which had been passed after the anti-Zionist 
disturbances of the 8th February. (See page 21). 

The results gave the Government a substantial majority ; of the 
total of 88 seats approximately 66 were won by their candidates. 
All the Ministers were returned and thirty-seven members of the 
old Chamber were re-elected. Among the 88 successful candidates 
there were 26 Shi‘ahs, 16 Kurds, 4 Christians and 4 Jews, and 16 
tribal shaikhs. 

It is impossible to give any trustworthy statistics of the numbers 
of legally enfranchised persons or of the percentage who voted. If 
the provisions of the Electoral Law were all carried out strictly, 
it would be possible, at the cost of much labour, to work out 
figures which would show those facts, but it must be admitted 
that in practice the irregularities committed either wilfully, or 
through ignorance or through the misunderstanding of the law— 
which is far from explicit—are so numerous that no statistics 
compiled from the returns made by the constituencies could be 
regarded as even approximately accurate. It may be thought that 
this state of affairs robs the Chamber of its representative title and 
reflects discredit on the authorities concerned. But it must be 
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remembered that there is not yet a complete census even of the 
population of the country, that only an insignificant number of 
persons in the electorate are literate, and that if the responsible 
authorities were to endeavour to insist on the strict observance of 
the letter of the Electoral Law they would find it necessary to order 
so many new elections to be held that it would be quite impossible 
to finish the election of a new Chamber within the period of four 
months laid down in the Constitution. Their only course is to try 
to keep irregularities within reasonable limits. 

The elections may not produce a strictly representative Chamber, 
and until public opinion becomes more active and coherent it is 
scarcely to be expected that they should ; but they produce a body 
of men capable of criticizing the proposals of the executive and of 
effectively resisting unwise legislation which might otherwise be put 
through by a small executive not too closely in touch with rural 
feeling. The Chamber has its undoubted use, both as a brake and 
as a safety valve. 


THE EXTRAORDINARY SESSION OF PARLIAMENT OF 1928. 


The King dissolved Parliament on the 19th January, the general 
elections were just finished within the statutory four months, and 
on the 19th May, in accordance with the provisions of Article 40 of 
the Constitution, His Majesty summoned the new Parliament to 
assemble for an extraordinary session. Parliament was opened with 
customary ceremonies ; and King Faisal, wearing his Arab robes of 
white and gold and the ribbon of the Order of the Two Rivers, was 
warmly acclaimed by the Senators and Deputies assembled in the 
hall of the Chamber. The following is, in translation, the text of 
the Speech which His Majesty read from the Throne :— 

“Senators and Deputies : 

‘It gives me pleasure to open this second Parliament, and 
to welcome the representatives and notables of the nation, 
requesting Almighty God to bestow success on all that will 
bring good and prosperity. 

‘* Circumstances, as you are aware, necessitated the dissolution 
of the former Parliament and the election of a new Majlis, the 
purpose underlying this being to ascertain the desires of the 
nation concerning certain matters of grave importance. 
Elections have, accordingly, been carried out, and a Parliament 
is now formed of those Deputies whom the nation has elected 
to represent it. We hope that they will satisfy the aspirations 
of the nation. 

“Our political position enjoys continuous improvement, and 
our foreign relations are being strengthened on a more permanent 
foundation day by day. Last year was the period fixed for the 
revision of the Anglo- ‘Iraq Treaty. Negotiations for such a 
revision resulted in the signature of a new Treaty with our Ally, 
Great Britain, and negotiations are still in progress for the 
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revision of the Financial and Military Subsidiary Agreements. 
When these negotiations are ended, and when they bear a result 
likely to satisfy the interests of the country, the Treaty and its 
Subsidiary Agreements will be duly submitted to your Majlis 
for a decision. 

“There has been no new development in the relations of 
‘Iraq with neighbouring States, other than the regrettable 
incidents which have recently taken place, as you know, on the 
‘Iraq-Nejd frontier. It should have been possible to settle the 
troubles between the two parties by diplomatic and peaceful 
negotiations, but nothing of this sort has taken place. Not 
only this, but Nejdi tribes have carried out raids over our 
frontiers. The Government, however, has taken the necessary 
steps to repulse those raids, and to protect its subjects against 
aggression. They opened negotiations of late with His Majesty 
King Ibn Sa‘ud, with a view to facilitating the settlement of 
the difficulties existing between us and Nejd, and we hope that 
their negotiations will be crowned with success, and will remove 
all misunderstanding likely to disturb the relations between the 
two countries. 

** Our Government has spared no efforts to expand the system 
of foreign diplomatic representation, realising as they do the 
important part such an expansion would play in strengthening 
our political position and cementing friendly relations with 
foreign States in a manner that will protect the interests of 
‘Iraqis in other countries. Our Government has sent a 
Diplomatic Agent to Angora, following the appointment, by 
the Turkish Republic, of a Turkish Consul-Gencral in Baghdad. 
Relations have thus considerably improved between the two 
States—a fact which causes satisfaction and gratification. It is 
the intention also to establish diplomatic and commercial 
relations between ‘Iraq and Egypt as soon as possible, and the 
necessary provision for this project has been provided for in 
this year’s Budget. 

“The finances of the country have made good progress, 
resulting in the increase of the revenues of the State. The 
former Cabinet studied the question of the Ottoman Debt, and 
reached a solution which our present Government will present 
to you on a fitting occasion. Efforts are made to study a 
scheme for establishing an ‘Iraq currency, with a view to reach- 
ing a satisfactory solution capable of providing ‘Iraq with a 
national currency on a sound basis. Negotiations are also 
progressing with capitalists to establish a National Bank as well 
as an Agricultural Bank, and it is expected that the scheme will 
materialise in the near future. 

‘The Government have made efforts to satisfy the general 
desire for a permanent Cadre Commission for the State, and 
for the promulgation of laws and regulations for officials, to 
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protect their rights and regulate their duties. Steps have been 
taken to prepare this, and the Cadre Commission is about to 
complete the task entrusted to it. 

“The Government has not lost sight of the importance of 
encouraging export trade and schemes of development. Certain 
Bills have been drafted which will be presented to your Majlis 
when they have been completed. 

‘* The internal situation of the country is gradually improving. 
It pleases us to point out that peace is well maintained through- 
out the country, and to make a special reference to the social 
and economic improvement which has resulted therefrom. 

“Certain new administrative posts have been created with 
a view to cementing the authority of the Government, so that 
the country may be guided towards its goal of real civilisation. 

“The Falluja bridge is being built. The Qaraghan bridge has 
now been completed, and the greater part of the Ruwandiz- 
Rayat road has been opened. Other new roads are also being 
opened, and they will be made suitable for motor traffic. 
Telephones have been extended to a number of towns in ‘Iraq. 

‘* As regards education, this is receiving no less attention than 
that accorded to other vital problems. The budget for the 
Ministry of Education has been increased by 14 per cent. 
compared with that of last year, so that the Ministry may be 
able to cope with the demand for greater educational facilities. 

‘‘ Efforts are continuing to combat locusts. To rid the 
country completely of these destructive foes is a big task, and 
consequently it has been found necessary to double the expendi- 
ture on the anti-locust campaign, and to apply several new 
methods for the destruction of locusts. 

‘““ Among the important measures that will be presented to 
you during the present session will be the Budget for the present. 
financial year ; the Latifiya Agreement, which is a substitute 
for the former concession known as ‘ The Asfar Concession ’ ; 
and the concession for electric lighting and a tramway for 
Baghdad, which revises the concession granted by the Ottoman 
Government before the Great War. Other Bills will also be 
presented to you. : 

“You will also be asked to consider the question of national 
defence, which we hope you will decide in a manner that will 
ensure the proper defence of the country and its security. 

‘We hope that you will treat all the Bills and measures 
presented to you with wisdom and carefulness. We pray the 
Almighty God to guide your steps, and crown your labours with 
success and prosperity.”’ 

In the Chamber of Deputies ‘Abdul ‘Aziz Beg al Qassab was 
elected President ; in the Senate no election was necessary as under 
the Constitution the President is elected for one year, and Yusuf 
Beg Suwaidi, who had been elected in November 1927, remained 
in office. 
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The early weeks of the session were occupied with obtaining 
parliamentary approval for a number of ordinances passed by the 
Government since the dissolution of the old Chamber in January. 
These were mostly to legalise financial arrangements unprovided for 
in the budget for the year. Then followed the passage of several 
administrative laws, mostly of secondary importance, and some laws 
making minor amendments in existing legislation. The main work 
of the session, the Budget, the Latifiya Concession Law, the Electric 
Light and Tramways Concession Law, and the Baghdad City 
Extension Law, was left to the end. 


THE BUDGET. 


The budget debates began in the Chamber on the 16th August. 

The debate continued until the 9th September, when each vote 
of the estimate having been passed separately the whole budget was 
voted on and passed by 42 votes to 6. 

The debate on the 20th August on the Public Debt vote had an 
important sequel. Some speakers raised the question of the 
purchase of Ottoman Public Debt coupons made by Yasin Pasha al 
Hashimi in 1927* when he was Minister for Finance, and allegations 
were made that the use of reserve funds for this purpose without 
the consent of Parliament was illegal. Yasin Pasha replied by 
proposing his own impeachment and trial before the High Court 
under Article 81 of the Constitution. The resolution was debated 
on the 25th August and the Chamber decided by a large majority 
to refer the matter to a special parliamentary committee of ten 
Deputies who should report thereon to the Chamber. The Com- 
mittee’s report had not been presented when the session ended. 


OTHER LEGISLATION. 


On the 11th September the Chamber debated the draft Latifiya 
Concession Law.¢ The Finance Committee had recommended that 
the draft law should be passed as it provided the only possible escape 
from the dangerous commitments of the concession given in 1924 
to Dr. Asfar and his associates which came to be known as the Asfar 
Concession. Many speakers, however, vehemently attacked the 
draft law and urged the Chamber to face the possible consequences 
of the old concession rather than pass the new one. Ultimately the 
view that the Latifiya Concession as a pis aller was better than the 
old Asfar Concession prevailed and the Chamber passed the draft 
law on the 13th September by 46 votes to 17. The scheme was not, 
however, liked and there was a strong feeling that those responsible 
for the grant of the original Asfar Concession should be called to 
account for their errors. A resolution for the impeachment of the 
whole of the Cabinet responsible was put forward and, by a small 
majority, it was decided to refer it to the Parliamentary Committee. 





* See page 91 of Report for 1927. 
t See Appendix, page 162. 
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which had already been set up to examine and report on the proposal 
to impeach Yasin Pasha al Hashimi. The Chamber also referred 
to the same Committee a resolution for the impeachment of a Deputy 
named Hamdi Beg al Pachachi for retaining his seat in the Chamber, 
although he held thirty thousand shares in the Latifiya Company 
and had been an original concessionaire in the Asfar Concession. 


The Committee had made no report on either of these resolutions 
before the session closed. 


The draft Electric Light and Tramways Concession Law (Shah- 
bandar Concession) came up for discussion on the 20th September. 
The Opposition criticised many of the conditions of the concession, 
particularly the maximum price for power permissible and the 
exemption of the Concession Company from ‘Iraqi income tax. 
The draft law was, however, passed by 58 votes to 9. 


On the 26th September the Chamber passed unanimously the 
draft Baghdad City Extension Law, a useful and popular measure 
aiming at relieving the housing shortage of Baghdad by the creation 
of a new garden suburb. 


The session was prolonged for 10 days by Royal ‘Irada on the 
18th September, as the necessary business had not been quite 
finished within the statutory four months, and it was ended on the 
27th September. 


THE RECcEsS. 


As soon as Parliament had been prorogued, the ‘Iraq Government 
resumed actively with the British Government the negotiations for 
the conclusion of new Military and Financial Agreements, which had 
been suspended for some months owing to the elections and the 
parliamentary session. A Cabinet Committee of the Ministers for 
Defence, Finance, and Education negotiated on behalf of the ‘Iraq 
Government, and the High Commissioner and the Air Officer 
Commanding in ‘Iraq represented the British Government. These 
negotiations were discussed freely in the Press which urged the ‘Iraq 
Government to adopt British methods of diplomacy and take all 
they could and give as little as possible away. A political party, 
the Hizb al Watani (Nationalist Party) became active about this 
time and declared itself strongly opposed to the ratification of the 
Anglo-‘Iraq Treaty of 1927 which its leader denounced as being in 
all respects as bad if not worse than the treaty of 1922. 


These negotiations had not ended before the year closed and in 
consequence the treaty signed in London in December, 1927, was 
not, during 1928, presented to the ‘Iraq Parliament for approval. 


THE FourRTH ORDINARY SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. 


His Majesty the King re-opened Parliament on the lst November, 
only a little over a month after he had prorogued the Extraordinary 
Session which followed the general election. The Government 
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needed a longer respite from parliamentary pre-occupations in order 
to have time to concentrate on the preparation of the new budget, 
the negotiations for the amendment of the Military and Financial 
Agreements of 1922, and the routine work of administration which 
had been somewhat neglected on account of the heavy demands 
made on the time of Ministers by the elections and the mid-year 
session of Parliament. The King for this reason, on the advice of 
his Ministers, adjourned Parliament on the 5th November for 
45 days. Before the adjournment the old Presidents in the Senate 
and the Chamber, Yusuf Beg al Suwaidi and ‘Abdul ‘Aziz Beg al 
Qassab were re-elected by large majorities. 


The two Chambers of Parliament re-assembled on the 22nd 
December but no business of importance was transacted before the 
end of the year 1928. 


CONSCRIPTION. 


The question of conscription has been under the consideration of 
the ‘Iraq Government since the beginning of 1926 and they have 
been anxious to adopt it, if possible, on the ground that it is the 
only way in which they could, within their financial means, maintain 
a standing army and reserve large enough to enable them to assume 
with safety complete responsibility for the defence of the country 
without foreign assistance. The Turkish Government nominally used 
to apply the law of conscription to ‘Iraq before the War of 1914, but 
in fact they never succeeded in enforcing it outside the towns and 
settled villages which contain the least warlike sections of the 
population. The tribal and mountainous areas containing the 
majority of the population always resisted conscription ; the con- 
ditions in ‘Iraq being quite different from those pertaining in Egypt, 
where the whole population has long been settled and agricultural. 
Nevertheless, large numbers of tribesmen have enlisted since the 
creation of the ‘Iraq Army on a voluntary basis in 1921 and they 
have greatly added to the fighting value of all units in the service. 
In the autumn of 1926 the ‘Iraq Government prepared a draft 
Conscription law and sent it to the High Commissioner for his 
information. The High Commissioner informed His Majesty’s 
Government that in his opinion the enforcement of conscription 
would almost certainly occasion resistance in many parts of the 
country, and he asked for their instructions as to the attitude which 
he should adopt, especially in the matter of making British forces 
available to help the ‘Iraq Government in the suppression of disturb- 
ances which might arise out of an attempt to enforce conscription. 
His Majesty’s Government in reply authorised the High Commis- 
sioner to inform the ‘Iraq Government that it was evidently useless 
to adopt a measure like conscription unless the whole heart and 
patriotism of the ‘Iraq people were behind it and unless they were 
convinced of its necessity. If the project of conscription rested on 
a reasonable amount of popular support, then the ‘Iraq Government, 
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which had at their command a force little inferior to that maintained 
in ‘Iraq by the Turks before the War of 1914, should surely be able 
to apply conscription without British aid. If, however, the project 
did not enjoy popular support, it would be fatal to attempt to 
dragoon the ‘Iraq people by foreign troops into accepting it, and it 
would thereby only become more unpopular. Guided by this 
reasoning, His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, while 
they applauded the desire of the ‘Iraq Government to raise and 
maintain an efficient army as cheaply as possible and would lend 
their moral support to the realisation of this object, decided that 
it would be unwise and against the best interests of ‘Iraq for them 
to order British forces to compel the ‘Iraq people to enter the army 
on a conscript basis and that they must leave it to the ‘Iraq 
Governnient, if they thought fit, to carry out the project in sole 
reliance on their own military force and police. 

The High Commissioner communicated this decision to the ‘Iraq 
Government in January, 1927. The ‘Iraq Government subsequently 
gave him to understand that they desired nevertheless to proceed 
with the project of conscription, and, while never concealing his 
fears that it would meet with much opposition in the country, the 
High Commissioner helped the ‘Traq Government with his advice 
in the preparation of the proposed Conscription Law. In the mean- 
while, an agitation began against conscription, especially among the 
powerful tribes on the Euphrates and the Kurdish tribes in the 
mountainous areas to the north and east. The ‘Iraq Government 
introduced the draft Conscription Law into the ‘Iraq Parliament in 
June, 1927, but Parliament was immediately adjourned * and the 
law was not debated. During the recess the agitation against 
conscription increased and shortly after the re-assembly of Parlia- 
ment in November, 1927, the Chamber, at the request of the Acting 
Prime Minister, passed a resolution postponing the reading of the 
draft law sine die. 

National Defence, as has already been related, was one of the 
issues referred to the country when the King dissolved Parliament 
at the beginning of 1928; the solution of the same problem was 
included in the programme of ‘Abdul Muhsin Beg’s Cabinet and from 
January to May during the course of the elections the pros and cons 
of national military service were constantly discussed in the Press. 
Almost without exception the Arab newspapers were in favour of 
the early introduction of compulsory military service. 

In April, 1928, Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
in reply to a question as to the attitude of the British Government 
towards the introduction of conscription in ‘Iraq, made the following 
statement in the House of Commons :— 


‘The British Government do not propose to interfere in the 
matter, either to encourage,the ‘Iraq Government to introduce 
conscription or to prevent them from doing so. The British 
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Government are not convinced, however, that the introduction 
of conscription would be acceptable to the people of ‘Iraq as a 
whole or would be to the advantage of the country. It has been 
made clear to the ‘Iraq Government that if disturbances arose 
as a consequence of the introduction of the measure, we could 
not contemplate the employment of British troops to enforce 
its application.” 

This pronouncement was regarded with great disfavour by pro- 
conscriptionists in ‘Iraq, and in the ‘Iraq Press it was generally 
characterised as an unwarranted interference in the internal affairs 
of the country and a calculated and cunning manoeuvre in the policy 
of the British Government to thwart the introduction of conscription 
and the consequent strengthening of the ‘Iraq Army. 


When the King opened the new Parliament in May, 1928, His 
Majesty, in the Speech from the Throne, suggested that the question 
of national defence would be one of the issues which Parliament 
would have to consider during the session. The draft Conscription 
Law of June, 1927, was not, however, re-introduced. Nevertheless, 
on more than one occasion Ministers and members had an opportunity 
to express their views. 


On the Ist August, replying to a question in the Chamber of 
Deputies, Nuri Pasha al Said, Minister for Defence, said, inter alia :— 


“TI hold myself that this (i.e., conscription) is the best way to 
realise the aspirations of the country, and many military experts 
agree with me. In addition to being cheaper than the voluntary 
system, conscription will make it possible for all the sons of the 
country to take part in its defence and will thereby strengthen 
in them a sense of their national obligations. The Government 
prepared a Conscription Bill which was submitted to the late 
Parliament. It is now for this House to decide which is the 
best policy. It is unnecessary for me to say that, if military 
policy is permitted to remain as it is at present and no final 
decision is made between the two alternatives which lie before 
us, the money which we are spending on the Army will be 
wasted and we shall not escape from the dilemma of doubt and 
uncertainty of which we all complain.”’ 


The question was revived again on the 6th September when the 
Chamber debated the Army Estimates. A number of members 
criticised the Army as expensive and too small to give a practical 
return for the large amount of money spent on it. They thought 
that the only remedy lay in conscription. Others supported the 
principle of conscription, but maintained that the country’s manhood 
should not be called upon to serve in the Army until it had been 
entirely freed from all foreign control. The extraordinary session 
ended, however, without the draft Conscription Law of June, 1927, 
having been reintroduced. The Speech from the Throne at the 
opening of Parliament on the lst November, 1928, notably made no 
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reference to the law, and this omission was criticised by several 
leaders of the Opposition in the Chamber, when the reply to the 
Speech from the Throne was debated on the 26th December. 


2.—Events in the Kurdish Areas. 
BARZAN. 


The Report for 1927 * told the story of the anxiety which had 
been created by the subversive propaganda of Shaikh Ahmad in the 
Barzan area to the north-east of Aqra and the north-west of 
Ruwandiz. Circumstantial rumours of his hostile intentions became 
increasingly disquieting during the first few weeks of 1928, and 
towards the end of January the High Commissioner, with the 
agreement of the ‘Iraq Government, wrote a personal letter to the 
Shaikh, warning him that rumours that he was preparing to defy 
the authority of the Government had reached Baghdad, assuring 
him that the ‘Iraq Government had no unfriendly intentions towards 
him and promising him that if he had any grievances they would be 
carefully considered, if he would represent them to the Mosul 
province authorities or by letter direct to Baghdad. Shaikh Ahmad 
sent a conciliatory reply and asked the High Commissioner to send 
a representative to meet him somewhere near Barzan. The British 
Administrative Inspector accordingly met Shaikh Ahmad on the 
borders of the Barzan country on the 31st March and the interview 
resulted in an adjustment of the Shaikh’s local grievances and an 
understanding in regard to his relations with the Government by 
virtue of which the troubles which threatened were averted and 
peace maintained throughout the year. 


THe ARBIL AND SULAIMANIYA PROVINCES. 


The peace which followed the last defeat of Shaikh Mahmud’s 
tribal forces at Penjwin in May, 1927, was maintained throughout 
the Sulaimaniya province during 1928, and from being one of the 
most turbulent it has become one of the best-ordered and least 
troublesome administrative units of the country. 


3.—The Assyrians. 


By the end of 1928 only some 500 Assyrian families remained to 
be finally settled. In all, about 1,700 families (say, 8,500 souls) 
were settled during 1928 on suitable waste lands and unoccupied 
village sites. This result has been achieved in spite of two formidable 
obstacles. The first was that no response was received to the appeals 
for financial assistance which had been addressed to certain charitable 
organisations in the preceding year, and the second that the scheme 
which had been carefully drawn up for the foundation of a settlement 
in the Baradost district, to the north of Ruwandiz, failed to fructify 
owing primarily to the inertia of the Assyrians themselves. The 
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local authorities of the “Iraq Government co-operated wholeheartedly 
in the settlement operations. Being naturally thrifty and hard- 
working, the Assyrians have been quick to develop their settlements, 
and those who have been settled for any length of time are already 
for the most part more prosperous than their Kurdish neighbours. 
They are generally welcomed as tenants by Kurdish landlords who 
in their own interests endeavour to promote their prosperity and 
contentment. In consequence, the Assyrians are rapidly becoming 
incorporated in the body politic and able to take their place beside 
the Kurdish and Arab sections of the ‘Iraq nation. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SETTLEMENTS. 


The following are the principal districts in which the Assyrian 
settlements are at present grouped :— 

Amadia, Dohuk, the Nahla Plain north-west of Aqra in the Mosul 
province, and the Ruwandiz neighbourhood in the Arbil province. 
There are also scattered settlements in the Shaikhan district im- 
mediately north of Mosul, and there is a small Tiyari colony of some 
80 families in the Zakho district to the north-west. The grouping 
of the Assyrian tribes among these districts may be roughly indicated 
as follows :— 


Upper Tiyari... ahs ... Dohuk 250 families. 
near Aqra 50 7" 
Lower Tiyari_... ibe .. Amadia 900 S 
near Aqra 350 - 
Tkhoma ant ue .. <Amadia 380 : 
Dohuk 120 3 
Barwar ... sé ee ... Amadia 380 - 
Dohuk 50 be 
Shamsdinan ... ses ... Ruwandiz 400 ss 
Jelu — ad bed ... Shaikhan 110 2. 
Dohuk 30 
Mosul 50 


Of other minor sections, such as the Diz, Laiwin, Tal, Ayal, and 
Gawar, there are some 200 families settled in the Dohuk district. 

These settlements may be regarded as permanent with the 
exception of a number of villages in the Amadia and Dohuk districts 
inhabited for the most part by Tiyari tribesmen. The intention 
was to move the bulk of the Upper Tiyari to the Baradost settlement 
area, the political objections to this scheme which had arisen in the 
previous autumn having disappeared, but the Settlement Officer was 
unable at first to persuade them to make such an adventurous move. 
Some 250 later agreed to move to the Baradost area and it is hoped 
that a beginning will be made in the spring of 1929. The small 
balance still remaining from the relief fund (about Rs.5,000) is being 
reserved for the assistance of these settlers. The Baradost settle- 
ment, if it is successfully established in 1929, should complete the 
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final settlement of the Assyrians in ‘Iraq, though there will no doubt. 
be minor readjustments from time to time and there will always be 
a certain number of malcontents who will never settle down 
permanently. 


SETTLERS’ CONDITIONS OF TENURE. 


Of the villages and lands on which the Assyrians have been finally 
settled, about fifty per cent. are owned by private landlords, usually 
Kurdish ; of the remainder the bulk are the property of the Govern- 
ment, while a few are the property of the settlers themselves. One 
of the tasks of settlement was the preparation and conclusion of 
agreements between the settlers and their landlords, including the 
Government, defining the terms on which the settlers occupied the 
land. For Government-owned lands a stereotyped form of lease is 
used which is renewable at the end of three years. For privately- 
owned lands agreements are drawn up by the qaimmaqam of the 
district, in consultation with the landlord and the tenants, and are 
signed by both parties or by their representatives. The period of 
the agreements varies from three to ten years while in many of them 
no period is stated. The Assyrians themselves are disposed to prefer 
short-term leases as giving them a freer hand, and there seems to be 
little danger that they will not be able to renew the agreements when 
they expire. By the end of the year agreements had been signed 
and registered in respect of over fifty village settlements. 


TAXATION. 


The ‘Iraq Government are scrupulously observing their under- 
taking to deal leniently as regards taxation with the Assyrian 
settlers until they have had the time to establish themselves in their 
new homes. For example, when it was discovered that a sum of 
about Rs.500 had been collected in error from the new settlements 
in the Arbil province on account of sheep and agricultural produce 
taxes, arrangements were at once made for the whole amount to be 
refunded to the taxpayers. With the increasing prosperity of the 
older settlements in the Mosul province, however, many settlers have 
become fully capable of bearing their rightful share of taxation. 
Some of these settlers paid taxes on their agricultural produce in 
1927, and during 1928 sheep tax has also been collected from them. 
No complaints on this account have been received from the settlers, 
and the Mosul authorities give careful and sympathetic consideration 
to deserving applications for remission of taxation. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


The possibility of collecting taxes from the Assyrians through 
their tribal headmen and of entrusting to the latter a larger share 
in the administration of the Assyrians, in conformity with the 
recommendations of the Mosul Commission of the League of Nations, 
was further examined during the year. Both the Mosul authorities 
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and the Settlement Officer reported that action on these lines was 
inadvisable and would defeat its own ends, because the Assyrians 
themselves preferred paying their taxes direct to the Government 
to passing them through their headmen and so putting themselves 
more closely under tribal control. Moreover, the influence of the 
tribal headmen has for some time been on the wane. Though they 
continue to act as the mouthpieces of their immediate followers in 
dealings with the Government and to serve on tribal courts convened 
under the Tribal Criminal and Civil Disputes Regulation in cases 
affecting Assyrians, they could not profitably be entrusted with any 
additional responsibilities. The Assyrians are now for the most 
part more prosperous than their Kurdish neighbours, and to extend 
to them any special privileges appropriate to an oppressed minority 
would not only tend to demoralise the Assyrians themselves, but 
would also arouse the antagonism of their less favoured neighbours. 
So far there has been little friction between the Assyrians and the 
Kurds, and it seems desirable to remove, rather than to create, 
special distinctions that would only promote racial jealousy. 


4.—Some Internal Events of the Year. 


AN ANTI-ZIONIST Riot. 


Lord Melchett (then Sir Alfred Mond), a distinguished supporter 
of the Zionist movement in Palestine, went to ‘Iraq on a visit early 
in February. He had previously been travelling in Palestine and 
obtaining first-hand information about the work of the Zionist 
organisations there ; but his visit to ‘Iraq had as its main object the 
study of agricultural conditions there and an enquiry as to whether 
they could not be improved by a wide use of suitable chemical 
manures. The Jewish community in Baghdad having shown a 
desire to organise some public functions in his honour, distorted 
rumours of the preparations which were being made were circulated 
in Baghdad and mischief-makers created the impression that Lord 
Melchett had come to preach Zionism in ‘Iraq. As a result, his 
arrival in Baghdad on the 8th February was made the occasion for 
an angry anti-Zionist demonstration. The demonstrators were 
mostly boys from the Baghdad schools with a stiffening of town 
riff-raff. They indulged in much stone and bottle throwing and 
used sticks freely against the police. Two policemen were badly 
wounded by knives and several others were injured by missiles. 
Nevertheless, the police showed much forbearance under extreme 
provocation. Enquiries showed that the demonstration had been 
organised by men who appeared to be deliberately using every 
pretext which came to hand to cause disturbances and to excite 
anger and ill-feeling, and that it was their plan to keep in the back- 
ground themselves and to use the easily excitable boys and students 
of the schools and colleges as their tools. The progress of the general 
election which was just beginning would, it was clear, offer a number 
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of opportunities for these men to play upon popular feelings and to 
organise breaches of the peace. The Government therefore decided 
that special legislation was necessary to enable the authorities 
concerned to deal with agitators of this kind and to strengthen the 
discipline in the schools. Accordingly, as no Parliament was in 
session, the King was moved to publish two ordinances under 
Article 26(c) of the Constitution. The first, Ordinance No. 13, 
authorised the flogging of schoolboys under 18 years of age who 
took part in any illegal assembly or attempted to disturb the public 
peace, and the second, Ordinance No. 14, gave the Minister for the 
Interior power to fix the place of residence and order police surveil- 
lance of persons instigating offences enumerated in Chapter XII of 
the Baghdad Penal Code. These additional powers were 
undoubtedly of great service to the Government in maintaining 
order during the general election, and on the 24th May, when the 
election was finished, the two ordinances were repealed. 


Kwvutv PROVINCE. 


In the Report for the year 1927* there is a reference to the disturb- 
ances which occurred on the Hai river in the Kut province in con- 
sequence of quarrels between the landlords of the large estates and 
their principal tenants. Order had been quickly restored and the 
passions which had been kindled damped down with manifestations 
of stern official displeasure. In the meantime, remedies likely to 
remove the root cause of the friction between the two groups were 
carefully thought out. 

Early in March, 1928, the authorities of the Kut province, finding 
that the atmosphere had become favourable for negotiation, engaged 
in long discussions with both sides, who under their guidance were 
brought together, and terms were arranged whereby each made 
concessions to the other, but in exchange won a formal recognition 
of part of their claims. Their worst quarrel having thus been 
settled, relations between the landlords and tenants rapidly improved. 
By the end of May the tenants had paid to their landlords the reduced 
arrears of rent agreed upon and in return were soon after provided 
' with new leases which reduced their rents and stipulated that their 
landlords should not evict them from their holdings without first 
obtaining the consent of the local authorities. 


NASIRIYA PROVINCE. 

In the autumn of 1927 a certain shaikh of the Chabaish tribe of 
the Nasiriya marshes named Ghadhban al Khaiyun, who had been 
required on account of his lawlessness to give his word to live in 
Basra, broke his bond and fled back to his old haunts of outlawry 
among the dense reed-marshes of the Hammar lake. He soon began 
to hold up and rob tribesmen and villagers moving in their craft 
about the lake and its distributories and early in February, 1928, 
he had a brisk encounter with the police. A lull followed, but in 
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April there was another fight with the police, in which one constable 
was killed and another wounded, while Ghadhban’s men are believed 
to have had five or six men killed or wounded. Special measures 
then became necessary to put a stop to his marauding. On the 
13th May the Governor of the Nasiriya province sent Ghadhban an 
ultimatum that, unless he surrendered unconditionally within two 
days, he would be attacked at discretion by the forces of the 
Government. His reply was open defiance, and on the 16th May 
his camp in the marshes, which contained only his male adherents, 
was attacked from the air. On the following day a force of police 
was pushed forward in boats, captured Ghadhban’s camp and killed 
nine of his followers. The remnant of his gang were attacked again 
on the 22nd May by co-operating air and police forces and finally 
broken up. A few days later, after having lain in hiding in the 
marshes to evade capture, Ghadhban made good his escape via 
Qurna to the Hawaiza marshes on the Persian side of the frontier. 


A HOLD-UP ON THE TRANS-DESERT ROUTE. 


On the evening of the 12th March a car belonging to a Baghdad 
transport company (the ‘‘ Huwaidi’’ Company), travelling from 
Baghdad towards Damascus, was held up by a gang of motor 
bandits near the Wadi Hauran, about ten or fifteen miles west of 
Rutba. A number of shots were fired by the bandits before the 
Huwaidi car stopped. The passengers were searched, but nothing 
was taken except tyres, tubes, and petrol, and the car was allowed 
to proceed. On the following evening three cars, one of the Kuwatli 
and two of the Huwaidi Transport Companies, travelling eastwards 
were held up by the same gang at the same place. One car which 
refused to stop at once was fired at and a passenger (an Armenian) 
was seriously wounded. The drivers were compelled to take their 
cars off the track in the direction of the Amman route ; passengers 
were then robbed of their money and luggage and the bandits 
retained one of the Huwaidi cars. They also took more tyres, 
petrol, and spare parts. The robbers, who numbered about twelve, 
then drove off in the direction of the Amman route in their own car 
and in the stolen car. The convoy waited till sunrise in order to get 
their bearings and then proceeded to Rutba, where they reported 
the hold-up. 


Police investigations found very strong evidence to show that the 
robbers were Druze refugees from Syria operating from the north of 
the Wadi Sirhan in Nejd territory. At the request of the High 
Commissioner His Majesty’s Government instructed the British 
Agent and Consul at Jidda to request King Ibn Sa‘ud to take steps 
to prevent those Druzes from committing further robberies in ‘Iraq. 
His Majesty replied that the Druzes in his territory were under 
strict control and he found it difficult to believe that any of them 
could have attacked the trans-desert convoy. He promised never- 
theless to make full and careful investigations. 
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As a result of this hold-up, police protective arrangements were 
reorganised and liaison with the Syrian police improved. 


A SECOND RAID ON THE TRANS-DESERT ROUTE. 


On the morning of the 10th August a band of 16 robbers in two 
motor-cars attacked a west-bound overland mail convoy about 
10 miles east of the Syro-‘Iraq boundary. The convoy consisted of 
four cars with 21 passengers and the mails. One car turned back 
and escaped, two were captured, and the fourth ran the gauntlet of 
the raiders and got through them, but had one passenger killed and 
one wounded. The bandits took off two cars and the mails, but 
subsequently abandoned one of these cars and all the mail bags. 
A police pursuit party, which went out a few hours after the raid, 
followed the tracks of the robbers up to the Nejd frontier, and this 
and other evidence showed without doubt that the robbers were the 
same Druze refugees in Nejd who had attacked a convoy in March, 
1928. Their headquarters were found to be at Nebk near Jauf in 
the Wadi Sirhan. The British Agent at Jidda renewed representa- 
tions to the Nejd Government and received a personal assurance 
from His Majesty King Ibn Sa‘ud that he had issued orders that 
these refugees were to be dealt with in a manner to prevent them 
from using Nejd territory as a base for their unlawful activities. 


DIYALA PROVINCE. 


Want of grazing due to the almost total failure of the spring rains 
brought serious consequences for the semi-nomad pastoral tribes in 
the Kifri area and in the Hawija plain (the open plain on the lower 
reaches of the Adhaim River). The Ubaid and some sections of the 
Shammar (Sinjara) were forced to move towards the Persian frontier 
in search of grass. By April about 17,000 tribesmen were on the 
move eastwards and special arrangements had to be organised to 
control their crossing of the Qaraghan Bridge over the Diyala River. 
For over a fortnight an almost unbroken stream of tribes, flocks, 
and herds was moving across this bridge and the greatest care and 
tact had to be shown by the officials on the spot to prevent disorder 
breaking out. Every possible precaution was taken to prevent the 
nomads from causing inconvenience to the Persian authorities on 
the frontier between Mandali and Khanaqin, and the few scattered 
sections which actually crossed the frontier were quickly persuaded 
to withdraw. ‘These tribes remained in their new pastures through- 
out the summer and could not return to their normal habitat until 
the autumn rains of 1928 brought out the grass in the parched plains 
which they had deserted in the spring. 


MuUHARRAM. 
The Shi‘ah month of mourning, the Muharram, which in 1927 had 


been so unfortunate, began in 1928 on the 19th June. The police 
and civil authorities did their best to anticipate and avert all possible 
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causes of disturbance ; and it is pleasing to be able to record that 
their efforts were successful. The first nine days of mourning and 
the tenth day, with its culmination of passionate grief, all passed 
quietly and much satisfaction was generally shown with the arrange- 
ments which were made to preserve order. 


SHAMMAR MIGRATION. 


Early in September a large number of the Shammar tribe moved 
south from the Northern Jazira via Sumaicha into the Baghdad 
province and thence still further southwards into the open country 
between Kut on the Tigris and Hilla and Diwaniya on the Euphrates. 
Such southward migrations of the Shammar owing to want of grazing 
in their normal pastures had occurred before, notably in 1923 and 
1925, and had generally been followed by their committing raids 
into Nejd and on Nejdi caravans in ‘Iraq. The Ministry of the 
Interior therefore took special precautions to control the migration 
of 1928, and thanks to their arrangements the Shammar had no 
chance to misbehave. 


SETTLEMENT OF CHRISTIAN REFUGEES FROM TURKEY. 


Nearly all the Christian refugees from the Goyan district in 
Turkey to the north of Zakho, who fled into ‘Iraq in the summer and 
autumn of 1925,* had, by the close of 1928, been settled in villages 
in the Zakho district. Only those who fled originally from the 
village of Merga, which is now bisected by the frontier line, remained 
without permanent accommodation. The Turkish authorities refuse 
to permit them to return to what is now the Turkish half of the 
village and it has not, in these circumstances, been thought wise to 
allow them to reinhabit the half in ‘Iraq. Homes will be found for 
them, it is hoped, in other villages. 


5.—Shi‘ahs and Sunnis. 


It was unfortunately necessary in the report for 1927 to relate at 
some length events which had occurred to cause friction between 
the two great Moslem sects, the Sunnis and the Shi‘ahs, in ‘Iraq. 
In 1928 there was happily no recrudescence of events of this kind. 
The Shi‘ah Party, the Hizb al Nahdhah, which had been re-formed 
in 1927, failed to influence the elections and the party’s founder and 
chief was not re-elected to the Chamber. The great religious 

_festivals passed without untoward incident and the ‘Iraqi authorities 
concerned were most careful to do everything in their power to 
ensure the peaceful observance of customary rites and ceremonies 
on these occasions. For this notable decrease of sectarian feeling 
and for the strengthening of the common national consciousness 
which is beginning to displace it, credit is due to the constant efforts 
of a number of men of influence among both communities. 


* See page 16 of the Report for 1925. 
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6.—Al Wadha’ Al Shadh. 


Public opinion in ‘Iraq, so far as it is expressed by the representa- 
tives of the people in Parliament and by publicists in the Press, 
continued during the course of 1928 to crystallise into sharp dis- 
satisfaction with the political relations of the country with England. 
To understand this tendency it is perhaps necessary to review 
shortly the principal stages which have marked the development of 
Anglo-‘Iraq relations. From the beginning, the idea of a mandate 
has been abhorrent to nearly all educated elements in the country, 
and it was this fact which, in 1922, caused the British Government 
to negotiate with the ‘Iraq Government a Treaty of Alliance to 
define Great Britain’s relations with ‘Iraq. It was not long, how- 
ever, before the view became prevalent in ‘Iraq that the Treaty of 
Alliance was in effect only the mandate in another form and it was 
only approved by the Constituent Assembly in 1924 on condition 
that negotiations should be opened with a view to amending it in 
the manner recommended by the Special Committee of the Assembly. 
This reluctance to approve the treaty and its agreements was, it 
must be remembered, evinced even at a time when under the terms 
of the treaty it was to terminate not later than four years after the 
ratification of peace with Turkey and it was perhaps largely the hope 
of early release from its mandatory provisions which turned the 
scale in its favour among the active politicians. This hope did not 
live long. The stipulations of the decision of the Council of the 
League of Nations, dated the 16th December, 1925, in regard to the 
frontier between Turkey and ‘Iraq, gave ‘Iraq the choice between 
agreeing to prolong the duration of the treaty for a maximum period 
of 25 years and giving up Mosul to Turkey. The prolongation of 
the treaty was chosen as involving the lesser sacrifice, but public 
opinion, even in the face of the danger of losing Mosul, would not 
accept such a prolongation without reservations regarding the early 
amendment of the Military and Financial Agreements, or without a 
stipulation which still kept open a way of escape from the treaty 
through admission into the League. On these reservations fresh 
hopes were nourished, and these, too, have to the more impatient 
seemed to fade away. Under Article 3 of the Anglo-‘Iraq Treaty of 
1926, which is the instrument by which the period of the original 
treaty of 1922 was prolonged, the British Government undertook 
that in August, 1928, they would consider whether they could 
justifiably use their good offices to press for the admission of ‘Iraq 
into the League of Nations, but already in 1927 the British Govern- © 
ment after earnest consideration had felt obliged to inform the ‘Iraq 
Government that they must be patient and wait until 1932 before 
British support could be given to their candidature for League 
membership. As regards the amendment of the agreements, 
negotiations were in hand throughout 1928, but at the close of the 
year there appeared in ‘Iraq to be very little hope of the ‘Iraq 
Government’s proposals being acceptable to the British Government. 
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The influence of this series of disappointments has become 
markedly noticeable in the educated ‘Iraqi’s outlook on the political 
situation of his country, and shows itself in an increasing intolerance 
of British guidance and a disposition to feel that ‘Iraq is ringed in 
by obstacles which at every turn thwart her efforts to be free. The 
idea is growing that the Treaty of Alliance concluded with Great 
Britain in 1922 set up a state of affairs which, if continued, will not 
only impede the realisation of the country’s political aspirations, 
but will also prove inimical to the economic and social development 
of the country. The ‘Iraqi critic argues that the government of a 
country by two Governments, one foreign and the other national, 
is an abnormality which, although possibly feasible in theory, is not 
in practice a workable scheme, and during the year under report 
this state of affairs in ‘Iraq has been freely and openly condemned 
by many prominent ‘Iraqi politicians, both in Parliament and in 
the Press. Reference to it has indeed become so frequent that a 
special term has been brought into common use to describe it and 
all that it entails. It is called “al wadha’ al shadh,’”? which can 
perhaps best be translated as “‘ the perplexing predicament.” The 
term is used to cover the anomaly that ‘Iraq has national sovereignty 
and is yet under a mandate, to suggest the dilemma of Ministers, — 
constitutionally responsible to Parliament, but subject to the 
influence of their British advisers, and to explain why it is that ‘Iraq 
cannot create an army large enough to defend her frontiers without 
conscription and cannot apply conscription without having a strong 
army to enforce it. ‘Iraqi Ministers and administrators profess to 
find “the perplexing predicament ’”’ in every department of the 
administration of the country. The ‘Iraq Government controls and 
administers the railways and the Basra port, but does not own them, 
can declare martial law, but, under the Military Agreement, cannot 
administer it, and has an army but cannot move it except with the 
concurrence of the British High Commissioner. Foreign Govern- 
ments (which are members of the League) can discriminate in tariff 
and other matters against ‘Iraqi subjects, but the ‘Iraq Government 
has no power to retaliate ; foreign subjects have special judicial 
privileges in ‘Iraq while ‘Iraqi subjects have no reciprocal advantages 
abroad. The ‘Iraq Government pay half the cost of the expenses 
of the British High Commissioner and his staff in ‘Iraq, but have no 
control over the expenditure incurred on this account, and finally, 
although under the Military Agreement the ‘Iraq Government 
should, not later than four years from the date of the conclusion of 
the Agreement, accept full responsibility for the maintenance of 
internal order and for the defence of ‘Iraq from external aggression, 
she had not up to the end of 1928 in practice assumed this responsi- 
bility. It is all the anomalies and perplexities of this kind that 
arise continually out of ‘Iraq’s present treaty relations with Great 
Britain, which create in the imagination of the more fervid patriots 
the irritating situation which has earned the name of “‘ al wadha’ al 
shadh.”’ 
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7.—The ‘Iraq Levies. 


DISTRIBUTION. 


During the greater part of 1928 the ‘Iraq Levies continued to be 
employed in providing the garrisons for various posts on the northern 
and north-eastern frontiers of ‘Iraq. By October, however, the 
majority of these duties had been taken over by the ‘Iraq Army 
and only a small number of the ‘Iraq Levies remained in the area. 


During October ‘Iraq Levy Headquarters, the Levy Depot, the 
Machine Gun Company less 2 sections, a detachment of two infantry 
companies, the Levy Hospital, and all Assyrian families, with the 
exception of the families of one battalion and one machine gun 
section, moved to Hinaidi. The Levy Transport Company, the 
Veterinary Hospital, and the Remount Depot moved to Kirkuk ; 
and the families of one battalion and one machine gun section were 
sent to Diana. 


OPERATIONS. 
No operations were carried out during the year. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


With effect from the lst July the Air Ministry took over from the 
Colonial Office the administration of the Force, which was then 
placed under the direct command of the Air Officer Commanding in 
“Traq. 

GENERAL. 

The ‘Iraq Levies were further reduced during the year by the 
disbandment of the 4th Assyrian Battalion, and by the reduction 
of the Machine Gun Company to a headquarters and two sections. 
The services of many well-trained native officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men were consequently lost to the Force. 


The discipline and health of the Force continued to be excellent. 


8.—Diplomatic and Consular Appointments. 


‘Abdul Muhsin Beg al Sa‘dun, the Prime Minister, was also 
Minister for Foreign Affairs from the time of the appointment of 
his Cabinet on the 14th January, 1928. Ja‘far Pasha el ‘Askeri was 
appointed ‘Iraq Diplomatic Agent in London in February, 1928, 
and in September, 1928, his rank was raised to that of Minister 
Plenipotentiary. 

The ‘Iraq Government established a Consulate-General in Cairo 
in October, 1928, and Rashid Beg al Khaujah was appointed the 
first Consul-General. 

In September, 1928, the Government of the Netherlands appointed 
Mr. M. Myers to be their Honorary Consul in Baghdad and thereby 
formally recognised the Kingdom of ‘Iraq. 
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9.—International Agreements and Conventions Applicable 
to ‘Iraq. 


Information in regard to the international agreements, con- 
ventions, etc., to which ‘Iraq had acceded up to the end of the year 
1927 was included in the reports for the years 1926 and 1927.* During 
1928 the formalities of accession by ‘Iraq to the following Con- 
ventions, etc., were completed on the dates indicated in each case :— 


Anglo-Latvian Agreement relating to Tonnage Measurement 
of Ships, 1927—20th January, 1928. 

International Agreement respecting facilities to be given to 
Merchant Seamen for the Treatment of Vencreal Diseases, 
1924—14th April, 1928. 

International Agreement for the Creation of an International 
Office in Paris for dealing with Contagious Diseases of Animals, 
1924—16th April, 1928. 

International Telegraph Convention, 1875—12th November, 
1928. 


A provisional Parcel Post Agreement between ‘Iraq and Syria, 
which was signed in February, 1927, was approved by the ‘Iraq 
Government on the 6th March, 1928, and an Agreement for the 
exchange of ordinary money orders was concluded on the 9th August, 
1928, between the ‘Iraqi and Egyptian Postal Administrations. 


The ‘Iraq Government acceded in 1927 to the Agreement for the 
Establishment at Damascus of an International Locust Intelligence 
Bureau. 


The ‘Iraq Government also decided in 1928 to accede to the 
revised Convention, prepared in 1926, relating to the International 
Circulation of Motor Vehicles. The accession of ‘Iraq will be 
notified as soon as the Convention enters into force. 


10.—Relations with Turkey. 


The remarks made in the report for 1927} concerning the sentiments 
of the people of ‘Iraq towards the people of Turkey are happily still 
true. ‘Iraq undoubtedly wishes Turkey well and desires her friend- 
ship. These friendly sentiments have been well represented at 
Angora by Subih Beg Nashat, who took up his duties there as Chargé 
d’Affaires early in 1928. 

In June, 1928, the Turkish Government raised the status of their 
Mission in Baghdad from that of a Consulate-General to a Legation 
and placed Tala‘at Beg Kaiyalp in charge as Chargé d’Affaires, 
and the ‘Iraq Government in September, 1928, appointed Subih 
Beg Nashat Minister Plenipotentiary at Angora. 


* See page 19 of Report for 1926 and page 49 of Report for 1927. 
t Page 50. 
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THE PERMANENT FRONTIER COMMISSION. 


Two meetings of the Turco-‘Iraq Permanent Frontier Commission 
were held during the year. The first at Mardin in May and the 
second at Mosul in November. Their work was similar to that 
transacted at previous meetings, but is reported to have been 
transacted in an even more friendly spirit than before. 


11.—Relations with Nejd. 
RETROSPECT. 


In order to make clear the history of ‘Iraq’s relations with Nejd 
during the year under report, it is necessary to recall briefly the 
events which occurred on the southern frontier of ‘Iraq in the autumn 
of 1927. In September, 1927, King Ibn Sa‘ud addressed to the 
High Commissioner for ‘Iraq a protest against the establishment by 
the ‘Iraq Government of certain police posts in the Shamiya desert 
(the wide, open plain south of the line of the Euphrates River 
between Ana and Basra). The post to which His Majesty took 
particular exception was one at Busaiya, then in course of construc- 
tion, which was designed to provide accommodation for about 
15 men of the Camel Police Corps. Busaiya is situated at a distance 
of about 75 miles from the Nejd frontier. In his letter to the High 
Commissioner, His Majesty represented that the building of the post 
was a contravention of the provisions of Article 3 of the ‘Oqair 
Protocol of the 2nd December, 1922, which reads as follows :— 


“The two Governments mutually agree not to use the 
watering places and wells situated in the vicinity of the border 
for any military purpose, such as building forts on them, and 
not to concentrate troops in their vicinity.” 


Some three weeks later King Ibn Sa‘ud followed up this letter 
with a second and similar protest. At this point it must be explained 
that the establishment of a police post at Busaiya and of another at 
Salman equally far distant from the frontier had been undertaken 
by the ‘Iraq Government as part of a scheme to establish general 
control and security in the Shamiya desert and particularly to put 
a stop to raiding into Nejd by tribes from ‘Iraq, especially the raids 
of refugee Shammar from Hail (see Chapter I, Section 6, of Report 
for 1926). In the latter part of October the High Commissioner 
was instructed to reply to King Ibn Sa‘ud, pointing out that there 
was no foundation for the charge that the establishment of the 
Busaiya post was a contravention of the “Oqair Protocol as it was 
far removed from the frontier and much too small to be properly 
regarded as a fort. On the 5th November, while this correspondence 
was in progress, a party of the Mutair tribe of Nejd raided the 
Busaiya post (at that time still uncompleted) and slaughtered its 
occupants, including, in addition to the garrison of 6 police, a 
subordinate Public Works official, 12 coolies, and an ‘Iraqi woman. 
After this there followed in quick succession a number of further 
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raids by Mutair tribesmen upon ‘Iraq tribes camped in ‘Traq 
territory. Strongly-worded protests were sent to the Nejd Govern- 
ment but produced only equivocal replies, which, while admitting 
that the Mutair had defied King Ibn Sa‘ud’s orders prohibiting 
raiding, represented that the responsibility for what had occurred 
really lay with the ‘Iraq Government for having built the police 
posts in the desert and suggested that if these posts were destroyed 
the cause of irritation to the Nejd tribes would be removed and the 
raiding would cease. His Majesty’s Government and the Govern- 
ment of ‘Iraq were unable to accept the Nejdi contention that the 
building of the Busaiya post was in any way a contravention of 
‘Iraq’s treaty obligations to Nejd and were not prepared to consent 
to demolish the post which was primarily necessary for the fulfilment 
of ‘Iraq’s treaty undertakings to prevent raiding and also indispens- 
able as a centre of intelligence and control among the Bedouin 
tribes. Diplomatic correspondence was, however, continued and, 
by means of the clearest possible assurances regarding the purpose 
for which the post had been constructed, every effort was made to 
allay the misgivings which it had excited in Nejd. Meanwhile, on 
the 4th December, 1927, the Mutair tribe of Nejd raided into Kuwait 
territory ; on the 9th December they raided some ‘Iraq shepherd 
tribesmen in the Neutral Zone on the frontier, and on the 17th 
December they launched a large raid which penetrated 8 miles into 
‘Iraq territory near Jumaima and again raided a shepherd tribe 
encampment. 


The ‘Iraq losses in these two raids were :— 
Raid in Neutral Zone—74 men killed and 9,600 sheep, 1,637 
donkeys, 83 rifles, and 100 tents looted. 
Raid at Jumaima—40 men killed and 12,047 sheep, 1,431 
donkeys, 33 rifles, 107 tents, 6 mares, and 4 camels looted. 


BEGINNING OF 1928. 


Thus by the end of the year 1927 it was evident that the Nejd 
Mutair tribe was completely out of control and prompt action 
became imperative to prevent further attacks on ‘Iraq. After full 
consideration His Majesty’s Government decided to extend aerial 
action beyond the Nejd frontier in order to prevent Nejd tribes 
from concentrating in safety within striking distance of ‘Iraqi tribal 
encampments within ‘Iraq territory and to prevent the ‘Iraq desert 
tribes from abandoning their allegiance to the ‘Iraq Government, 
which they openly threatened to do if left unprotected. Accordingly, 
early in January, 1928, after the lapse of two months since the first 
of the series of raids which had begun with the attack on Busaiya 
in November, 1927, and while there was still no sign that the Nejd 
Government had begun to take any effective measures to punish 
or restrain the culpable tribes, a scheme to clear a zone on the 
southern side of the frontier was put into operation and formal 
intimation of what was being done was sent to the Nejd Government. 
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Advanced aircraft and armoured-car bases were pushed forward 
to the vicinity of the frontier and notices were dropped on tribal 
encampments on the Nejd side of the frontier warning them that 
they must withdraw four days’ march to the south. At the same 
time, to restore confidence among the ‘Iraq tribes who were 
demoralised in consequence of the repeated raids which they had 
suffered, small detachments of ‘Iraq Army troops were sent to 
Salman and Shabicha (Salman is about 80 and Shabicha 30 miles 
from the nearest point on the border line). 


At Salman a defensive post was built with accommodation for 
two platoons of infantry, but at Shabicha no permanent defensive 
works were put up. 

For about three weeks the Mutair suspended their raids, while 
British aeroplanes continued to endeavour to clear a zone 70 miles 
deep on the southern side of the border. Some encampments were, 
however, reluctant to move and on several occasions warning bombs 
were dropped in the vicinity of camps which refused to move, or 
a few shots were fired at the flocks grazing near by. No human 
beings were hit and only four or five camels were killed. This plan 
of operation was, however, suspended after a few weeks and a scheme 
of protective reconnaissance over probable places of concentration 
in Nejd territory was substituted. At the end of January a force 
of some 350 Mutair tribesmen again set out on the warpath, and on 
the 27th January they raided into Kuwait and at Shiggat al Ruwaisat, 
about 35 miles north-west of Jahra, they attacked a camp of Kuwait 
tribesmen. Two days later some of these raiders, returning home- 
wards with their loot, fired on a British aerial reconnaissance, flying 
over the Batin near Al Hafar. The planes thereupon attacked and 
inflicted casualties. | 

On the 19th February a mixed Nejd tribal force under Mutair 
leaders, estimated at about 2,000 strong, attacked an encampment 
of mixed ‘Iraqi and Kuwait tribes at Jarishan on the ‘Iraq-Kuwait 
border about 45 miles south-west of Basra. The ‘Iraq losses in 
this raid were 28 men killed and 5,795 sheep, 699 donkeys, 29 rifles, 
and 46 tents looted. 

Aeroplanes sent to pursue the raiders were heavily fired on and 
replied with bombs and machine gun fire. One machine was shot 
down and the pilot killed. For several days the Royal Air Force 
continued the pursuit and on the 24th February aeroplanes bombed 
the raiders’ headquarters at Al Safa, about 130 miles south of the 
Neutral Zone. 

Renewed representations were made to King Ibn Sa‘ud, who 
replied by repeating his protests about the desert posts and declared 
that aerial operations over Nejd territory had so outraged the feelings 
of his people that he had had to abandon the measures which he had 
already set in motion for the control and punishment of the Mutair 
tribe. His work of pacification, His Majesty said, had been 
destroyed and he could no longer control the feelings of his people. 
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In response to this message His Majesty’s Government, with the 
concurrence of the ‘Iraq Government, replied that in order to assist 
the Nejd Government to regain control over their tribes, and 
provided that assurances were given that further raids would be 
prevented and those guilty of previous raids punished, orders would 
be issued that no aircraft should cross the Nejd frontier except in 
hot pursuit of raiders. At the same time His Majesty’s Government 
repeated a suggestion which they had made on several previous 
occasions that a meeting should be arranged between His Majesty 
the King of Nejd and the British Resident in the Persian Gulf to 
discuss the questions in dispute. His Majesty did not accept this 
invitation nor did he give the assurances for which the British 
Government had asked, but merely reiterated his previous protests. 
Meanwhile, in the latter part of February, 1928, rumours became 
current that all the tribes of Nejd were about to join together in a 
Jihad (Holy War) against ‘Iraq, Trans-Jordan, and Kuwait, and 
that King Ibn Sa‘ud had been forced to associate himself with this 
movement. Later information, however, discredited these rumours 
and it appeared that a threatened massed tribal advance towards 
the ‘Iraq frontier was prevented through the exertions of emissaries 
from the Court at Riyadh, who persuaded several shaikhs to disperse 
their tribal concentrations. Nevertheless the situation on the 
frontier remained uncertain and His Majesty’s Government felt 
convinced that the best chance of: dispelling the serious misunder- 
standings which had arisen lay in the despatch of a special 
envoy to discuss personally with King Ibn Sa‘ud the outstanding 
causes of friction between Nejd and ‘Iraq. Accordingly, on the 
15th March, the British Political Resident at Bahrain was instructed 
to write to Riyadh asking His Majesty to agree to meet Sir Gilbert 
Clayton at Jidda at the earliest possible date. On the 4th April 
His Majesty’s reply was received at Bahrain. He stated that he 
reciprocated the British Government’s desire to settle outstanding 
difficulties and welcomed the proposed meeting with Sir Gilbert 
Clayton. In a further exchange of letters it was agreed that the 
proposed meeting should take place at Jidda early in May. 


The ‘Trag Government gave Sir Gilbert Clayton full authority to 
speak on behalf of ‘Iraq and arranged that Mr. K. Cornwallis, the 
British Adviser to the Ministry of the Interior, should accompany 
him on his mission to inform him fully of the ‘ Iraq Government’s 
views. 


AN ILLUSTRATIVE INCIDENT. 


In the meantime, a small incident occurred which gave an oppor- 
tune illustration of the usefulness of the control which had been 
organised in the desert by the ‘Iraq Government, largely through 
the medium of the posts which had caused so much regrettable 
misunderstanding. On the-21st April news was received at Busaiya 
that a certain minor shaikh of the ‘Iraq Dhafir tribe, with about 
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50 men, had left the neighbourhood about two days before with the 
intention of raiding into Nejd territory. By means of wireless 
communication Roval Air Force aeroplanes were quickly called out 
with orders to search for the raiders and to follow them if necessary 
across the frontier. These orders were given as an urgent necessity, 
as it was determined that everything possible must be done to 
prevent an incident which might set a match to the still highly 
inflammable atmosphere of the border. The aeroplanes found the 
‘Iraqi raiders in Nejd territory about 100 miles south of the border 
and drove them back into ‘Iraq. The raiders were disgruntled 
because they were stopped after a long march almost within sight 
of their objective—a herd of camels which the Nejd Mutair tribe 
had looted from them in a previous year ; but the operation impressed 
the ‘Iraq border Bedouin with the determination of the British and 
‘Iraq Governments to stop all raiding into Nejd in spite of the 
provocation which the Nejd tribes had given during the previous 
five months. 


CONVERSATIONS AT JIDDA. 


Conversations between King Ibn Sa‘ud and Sir Gilbert Clayton 
were finally opened at Jidda on the 8th May, and continued until 
the 20th May. Concurrently with these conversations Mr. Corn- 
wallis held a series of meetings in committee with His Majesty’s 
advisers, at which subsidiary questions, including draft extradition 
and bon voisinage agreements, were discussed. 


The main issue was that of the desert posts and the incidents 
connected therewith. The King renewed his objections to the 
building of a police post at Busaiya and maintained his original 
contention that it constituted a contravention of the ‘Oqair Protocol. 
He declared that if he were to agree to the retention of this or any 
other post in the desert he would completely lose the confidence of 
his tribes and consequently his ability to control them. Sir Gilbert 
Clayton, on the other hand, explained that the British and ‘Iraq 
Governments held that Article 3 of the “‘Oqair Protocol could not 
by any reasonable interpretation be regarded as applying to wells 
situated so far from the frontier as Busaiya (75 miles) and upheld 
the principle that the ‘Iraq Government as well as the Nejd Govern- 
ment were at liberty to take such administrative measures within 
their own territory as seemed to them necessary for the better 
supervision of the desert. The difference between the two sides 
arose, ostensibly at least, from a difference in their respective 
interpretation of the words “in the vicinity of the border ”’ which 
occur in Article 3 of the First Protocol of ‘Oqair. The Nejdi con- 
tention was that the intention of this article was to prevent the 
erection of posts of any kind near any of the wells in the open desert, 
while the British and ‘Iraqi view was that such an interpretation 
strained quite unreasonably the words used. Nevertheless, it was 
admitted that the phrase was not precise and Sir Gilbert Clayton 
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suggested to King Ibn Sa‘ud that these words should by mutual 
agreement be defined as meaning some specified distance from the 
frontier and for this purpose proposed a maximum distance of 
25 miles as a basis for discussion. Alternatively, he suggested that 
the wells near which posts should not be built should be specifically 
named. His Majesty would not, however, agree to accept either 
of these suggestions as a basis of negotiation, and no formula could 
be devised to reconcile the two conflicting standpoints. 


The advent of the Pilgrimage, which called for the King’s presence 
in Mecca for over a month, made it necessary to suspend the con- 
versations and it was decided that Sir Gilbert Clayton should take 
this opportunity to return to England to report to the British 
Government, and Mr. Cornwallis returned to Baghdad to inform the 
‘Iraq Government of what had transpired. 

While, therefore, these first conversations did not achieve any 
progress towards an agreement on the main dispute between the 
two countries, the committee meetings to a limited extent prepared 
the ground for the solution of a number of subsidiary problems. 

In July it was agreed that the conversations should be resumed 
early in August. 

In the interim the frontier remained quiet, in spite of a natural 
effervescence among the tribes on both sides. Only one small raid 
occurred. On the night of the 16th July 10 men of the Nejd Mutair 
tribe drove off some 75 camels from a camp of the ‘Iraq Dahamshah 
tribe near Salman (‘Iraq territory). About a month later the Mutair 
restored 36 of the camels which they had stolen. 

The conversations interrupted on the 20th May were resumed on 
the 2nd August. Sir Gilbert Clayton again represented the British 
Government, but this time the ‘Iraq Government despatched an 
‘Iraqi Mission, headed by the Minister for Education, Taufiq Beg 
Suwaidi. 

Sir Gilbert Clayton communicated to King Ibn Sa‘ud a message 
from the British and ‘Iraq Governments that after the most anxious 
consideration they had decided that they were unable to make any 
concession of principle in the matter of the desert posts. He again 
assured His Majesty, however, that these posts were not intended 
for offensive purposes, that it was not the intention of the ‘Iraq 
Government to build any more posts at present, and that Nejdi 
tribes would suffer no interference with their customary rights of 
watering, grazing, and peaceful movement where desert posts might 
be established. Sir Gilbert Clayton also renewed the proposal 
which he had put forward in May that the words “in the vicinity 
of the border,” used in Article 3 of the ‘Oqair Protocol, should be 
accepted as meaning within 25 miles of the frontier. In addition 
he informed His Majesty that, subject to a satisfactory agreement 
being reached in the matter of the advanced posts, the “Iraq Govern- 
ment were prepared to conclude conventions with the Nejd Govern- 
ment in regard to bon voisinage, the extradition of tribal and political 
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offenders, and the exchange of diplomatic missions. Sir Gilbert 
Clayton explained that the ‘Iraq Government were prepared to go 
a long way to meet the wishes of the Nejd Government in the terms 
of these conventions. 


King Ibn Sa‘ud replied that after mature reflection he was unable 
to alter his views regarding the posts put up in the desert. Although 
he was inspired by feclings of sincere friendship towards England, 
he could not subscribe to the decision which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had seen fit to take. He would nevertheless continue his 
efforts to pacify his tribes and to prevent, as far as was in his power, 
the outbreak of hostilities on the frontier. Subsequent discussions 
failed to modify the situation, and Sir Gilbert Clayton had no 
alternative but to terminate the conversations and return to 
England. He left Jidda on the 9th August and the ‘Iraq delegation 
sailed on the following day. Soon after, the Press department of 
the Nejd Government issued an official communique, of which the 
full text is given below :— 


“ Negotiations have been resumed between His Majesty the 
King and his representatives on one part and the British Mission 
headed by General Sir Gilbert Clayton on the other on the 
questions the completion of the former discussion of which was 
postponed until the end of the pilgrimage season. 

‘“In spite of a sincere intention to reach a successful con- 
clusion, the question of the demolition of the guard posts built 
by the ‘Iraq Government, and which the Nejd Government 
considers contrary to the third clause of the ‘Oqair Protocol, 
stood in the way of arriving at a result satisfactory to both 
parties. 

‘The difference in the points of view of the negotiating 
parties led to the negotiations being broken off without reaching 
a final solution. 

‘“* Notwithstanding the obstacles which prevented the success 
of the negotiations, His Majesty’s Government will continue to 
deal with their neighbours as dictated by the spirit of concord . 
and in accordance with the texts of the treaties they have 
concluded.”’ 


THe British GOVERNMENT'S NOTE. 


In November, 1928, after receiving Sir Gilbert Clayton’s full 
report of his second conversation with King Ibn Sa‘ud, His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom instructed the British Agent 
and Consul at Jidda to address a note to His Majesty confirming 
formally the decision given by Sir Gilbert Clayton, but at the same 
time offering to submit the question of the proper interpretation of 
Article 3 of the First Protocol of ‘Oqair to the judgment of an 
arbitrator to be chosen in agreement by the three Governments 
concerned. 


of 


In December, King Ibn Sa‘ud replied accepting in principle the 
British Government’s arbitration proposal, but at the same time 
His Majesty made a number of reservations as to detail, the meaning 
of some of which was obscure and which up to the close of the year 
had not been fully examined by the ‘Iraq and British Governments. 


DESERT DEFENCE. 


Meanwhile in November and December the annual migration of 
the ‘Iraq tribes of the Shamiya desert from the Euphrates southwards 
towards the Nejd frontier revived once more the difficult problem 
of their defence against raiders from Nejd. From fear of embarras- 
* sing the already delicate state of the relations between ‘Iraq and 

Nejd, especial care was taken to avoid prematurely concentrating 
in the danger zone large forces which might have appeared threaten- 
ing or provocative ; and precautionary military measures were 
restricted to the minimum necessitated by the current situation. 
Rumours that the Nejd tribes were preparing for hostilities were, 
however, plentiful, and towards tie end of December persistent 
reports of approaching raiders made renewed fighting seem inevitable. 
On the 28th December news was received that a raiding party of 
about 130 armed camelmen of the Mutair were working up to the 
frontier near Jumaima, south of Salman. The ‘Iraq tribes in the 
vicinity of that part of the frontier were hastily withdrawn north- 
wards and on the morning of the 29th December an aerial reconnais- 
sance found the raiders in ‘Iraq territory, about 14 miles north of 
the border. The raiders on seeing aeroplanes opened fire on them 


and the aeroplanes then attacked them and drove them back across 
the frontier. 


It was evidently the intention of the raiders to attack the ‘Iraq 
tribes which only a few hours before had been camped not far from 
where the encounter with the aeroplanes occurred, and had it not 
been for the receipt of news which enabled the ‘Iraq tribes to be 
withdrawn it cannot be doubted that they would have suffered the 
fate which the Mutair inflicted on ‘Iraq tribes in the same place on 
the 17th December, 1927. 


12.—Relations with Syria. 


FRONTIER TRIBES. 


There was no recurrence during the year of the difficulties which 
had occurred in 1927 with the Tai tribe in the western Sinjar area. 
The Tai began their seasonal migration into ‘Iraq in early December, 
1928, and a small cavalry force was organised to assist the civil 
authorities to control them. At the close of the year, however, the 
tribe had given no trouble and it had been unnecessary for the civil 
authorities to ask for the help of the cavalry column. 
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‘AJIL AND DIHAM. 


Incidents arising from the rivalry of the two Shammar shaikhs, 
Diham al Hadi of Syria and ‘Ajil al Yawar of ‘Iraq, were fewer than 
in previous years. Those that occurred were dealt with in a spirit 
of friendly co-operation by the frontier officials on both sides and 
it was rarely necessary for the two High Commissioners to intervene. 
The collection of sheep and camel taxes from the Shammar caused 
some difficulties, as sections of the tribe, rather naturally, tried to 
evade payment by a series of rapid movements backwards and 
forwards across the frontier. The whole question was discussed in 
detail by the authorities concerned and arrangements were made 
for a conference to be held to settle, in accord, a plan for the next . 
collection of these taxes which would aim at avoiding in 1929 the 
difficulties which had been experienced in 1928. 


THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY. 


‘Iraq has always watched with sympathy the fortunes of her 
kindred neighbour Syria, and this friendly sentiment was given 
official expression when the Syrian Constituent Assembly was opened 
in June, 1928. To mark their gratification at this event the ‘Iraq 
Chamber, on the 18th June, passed unanimously a message of 
congratulation, which was despatched to the President of the Syrian 
Constituent Assembly. The President returned an appropriate 
reply, which was received with applause in the ‘Iraq Chamber. 


DELIMITATION OF THE FRONTIER. 


The boundary between ‘Iraq and Syria has not yet been 
delimited. The line laid down in the Convention of 1920 has not 
so far been followed. Experience has shown that any attempt to 
delimit the frontier on the strict basis of that Convention would 
create administrative difficulties and would be injurious to the 
interests of the inhabitants of the frontier region, as the Con- 
vention line divides certain homogeneous sections of the population. 
The British Government believe that the full consequences of the 
line were not foreseen by the framers of the Convention. They 
therefore suggested to the French Government in 1927 that con- 
versations should take place between the two Governments to 
consider what modifications should be made in the general tracé 
of the Convention line before delimitation. The matter was still 
the subject of negotiation at the end of 1928. 


13.—Relations with Persia. 


The passage of another year brought no official change in Perso- 
‘Iraq relations, and up to the end of 1928 the Persian Government 
continued to withhold formal recognition of the ‘Iraq Government. 
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THE PERSIAN TARIFF. 


On the 3rd May, 1928, the Persian Majlis passed a law providing 
for the application of the Persian maximum tariff to all countries 
which had not concluded customs agreements with Persia before 
the 10th May. As the result, however, of representations made on 
behalf of “Iraq by His Britannic Majesty’s Minister in Tehran, the 
Persian Government agreed to give ‘Iraq the benefit of their minimum 
tariff until the end of the year 1928. The text of the notes exchanged 
with the Persian Government in this connection will be found in the 
Appendix to this Report.* Before the year closed, the duration of 
this arrangement had been extended until the 22nd March, 1929. 


DIFFICULTIES CONCERNING THE LEGAL NATIONALITY OF 
PERSONS OF PERSIAN ORIGIN IN ‘IRAQ. 


Difficulties frequently arise in official dealings with persons of 
Persian origin resident in ‘Iraq. Of these there is a large number, 
their total has been estimated at between two and three hundred 
thousand, and many of them, while ‘Iraqi subjects under the ‘Iraq 
nationality laws, are also Persian under the Persian nationality laws. 
During the year under report the normal difficulties which arise 
concerning persons of this kind were enhanced by the misunder- 
standings and mistakes which arose from the operations of the ‘Iraq 
census department. 


In February, 1928, the Acting Persian Consul-General in Baghdad 
complained to the High Commissioner that ‘Iraqi census officials 
were behaving in a high-handed manner to Persians in various parts 
of the country, particularly in Basra. He stated that a number of 
Persians had been unjustly imprisoned and their Persian passports 
taken away from them. Similar complaints were also made to the 
British Legation in Tehran by the Persian Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs. In response to these representations the High Commissioner 
sent his Consular Secretary to Basra on the 2Uth February to make 
full enquiries into the matter. These enquiries showed that when 
thé census registration was begun among the Muhaisin tribe of the 
Basra province rumours were spread abroad that persons who could 
not produce Persian nationality papers would be registered as 
‘Iraqis and liable to conscription. The Muhaisin are an Arab tribe 
living on both sides of the Shatt-al-‘Arab, but the ‘Iraq Government 
have always maintained that those of the tribe who live on the right 
bank in ‘Iraq territory, where they have been domiciled for many 
generations, are definitely ‘Iraqi subjects. From fear of the possi- 
bility of conscription a number of the Muhaisin had, it was revealed, 
been across the river to Mohammerah without passports with the 
intention of trying to obtain Persian nationality papers and did not 
present themselves before the census officials when ordered to do so. 
Seventy-seven persons who acted in this way were prosecuted under 


* See Appendix, page 170. 
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the Passport, Residence, or Census laws and were sentenced to small 
fines or short terms of imprisonment. These prosecutions were 
legally justifiable, but perhaps administratively unwise. 

After these enquiries the ‘Iraq Government, on the advice of the 
High Commissioner, issued orders for the suspension of the census 
registration of the Muhaisin tribe, and it was hoped that the incident 
had been closed. 

The Muhaisin and some other tribesmen living on the right bank 
of the Shatt-al-‘Arab still remained apprehensive, however, about 
the possibility of their being conscripted for service in the ‘Iraq Army 
and were encouraged by mischief-makers to believe that they could 
obtain exemption by obtaining Persian nationality papers. It seems 
that these ignorant men were also encouraged to believe that by 
obtaining such papers they would secure entire immunity from the 
authority of the ‘Iraq Government and its officials. In consequence 
of these mistaken ideas, large numbers of the tribesmen living on 
the right bank of the Shatt-al-‘Arab applied for and obtained 
certificates of Persian nationality from the Persian Consulate at 
Basra or from the Persian authorities at Mohammerah. This move- 
ment, which began in the early summer of 1928, soon became 
prominent, and on several occasions the Government was questioned 
concerning it in the Chamber of Deputies. 

Towards the end of July many of these tribesmen, deluded by the 
false ideas instilled into them, began to be truculent in their dealings 
with local officials, and on the 24th July and the Ist August they 
demonstrated in force against the police, who were executing their 
duty among them, openly declaring that as Persian subjects they 
defied the authority of ‘Iraqi officials. The police were reinforced 
to deal with the situation and a number of the ringleaders of the 
demonstrations were arrested. Others fled across the river into 
Persia. Representations were made to the Persian Government 
against the promiscuous issue to these tribesmen of Persian nation- 
ality papers ; and the Persian Government responded by sending an 
experienced official of the Persian Foreign Office to enquire into the 
matter. He arrived in Baghdad on the 23rd August and with the 
consent of the ‘Iraq Government went at once to Basra to make his 
investigations. He returned to Baghdad on the 18th September. 
At his instance the ‘Iraq Government consented to release all but 
the most culpable of the demonstrators and to permit those who had 
fled to Persia to return unmolested to their homes. At the same 
time the Persian Consul at Basra stopped the general issue of Persian 
papers to the Muhaisin and other tribesmen living in ‘Iraq territory 
on the right bank of the Shatt-al-‘Arab, and calm was restored. 


IsmMaiL AGHA SIMKO. 

The embarrassment which had been caused to Perso-‘Iraq 
relations by Simko’s taking refuge in ‘Iraq territory in October, 
1926, was removed in May, 1928, by his voluntary departure from 
‘Iraq into Turkey. 
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14.—Commerce and Industry. 


As in previous years, import and export statistics for the financial 
year 1927-28, the balance of trade, agricultural conditions during 
the calendar year 1928, and other matters of economic importance 
are dealt with under specific headings in other parts of the report. 
In particular, developments in the oil industry, last year included 
under the heading ‘‘ Commerce and Industry,” are this year discussed 
under the heading “‘ Ministry of Communications and Works.” It 
only remains here to indicate the general tendency of trade during 
the calendar year 1928. 

It is explained in the chapter on the Ministry of Finance under 
the heading “ Foreign Trade ’’* that a corrected basis of calculation 
has been taken in assessing the value of imports, and the figures 
given in previous reports for the calendar years 1926 and 1927 will 
therefore vary from those given below for the same years. It is 
also to be noted that the revision of the import figures on the new 
basis for these years is only approximate :— 


Foreign Trade Statistics. 
(Calendar years 1926, 1927, and 1928, in lakhs of rupees). 




















1926. 1927. 1928, 
Imports... ...  ... 924 1,071 936 
Transit ... ae “eg 306 582 5383 
Exports ... ie we = 415 617 563 
Total ... 1,895 2.270 2,082 
Exports.— 1927. 1928. 
Dates... ee cas xe ar 173 169 
Grain... ue Ree a an 169 116 
Wool _... ae ie ae es 76 82 
Imports.— 
Textiles ... eke a8 Sg .. 406 319 
Sugar... ae Ss at jee, ULE 83 
Transit to Persia.— 
Textiles ... ee ds we ie sod 142 
Tea oe ae ee sid ses 28 65 
Sugar... - es 6 16 


It will be observed that the apparent excess of imports over 
exports during the calendar year 1928 was 373 lakhs, as compared 
with 454 lakhs during 1927 and 509 lakhs during 1926: the satis- 
factory progressive reduction in the adverse trade balance thus 
continues. 

The principal industry of ‘Iraq is, of course, agriculture, so that 
trade depends to a considerable extent on the harvests. The year 
1928 was an average year for agriculture, not so good as the excep- 
tionally good year 1927, but better than 1926, and this factor is 
reflected in the statistics. 





* Page 84. 
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The figures show unexpectedly that the total value of the transit 
trade was maintained during 1928 and even slightly increased. 
This increase is even more marked in the comparative table for 
financial years given in the chapter on the Ministry of Finance.* It 
cannot, however, be said to indicate resuscitation of ‘Traq’s transit 
trade with Persia. The transit trade to Persia did in fact fall in 
value, but this fall was more than counterbalanced by a rise in the 
value of the transit trade from Persia. A further factor in this 
slight increase of transit trade values appears to be that during the 
year 1928 there was a slackening, in so far as tea and sugar are 
concerned, of the Russian State-subsidised competition in Persia, 
of which Baghdad merchants were quick to take advantage. The 
tea imported to Persia from Russia is mainly China tea and the 
supply may have been affected by the situation in China: the tea 
imported to Persia via ‘Iraq is from India and Ceylon. Large 
consignments of tea and sugar were rushed up to Persia : comparative 
figures illustrating this are given above; they show also that in 
textiles Russia continued to make great inroads into the Persian 
markets. 

In general, 1928 has been an average year for trade: better, 
perhaps, than the figures indicate owing to further reductions in 
world commodity values. The promise of 1927 has not been 
disappointed and the tone of the market remains optimistic. 

For instance, money has been in greater demand than for many 
previous years; the supply available, however, was more than 
ample for trade and commercial requirements throughout the year, 
and of the balance important sums were invested in ventures 
launched in ‘Iraq itself, particularly in agricultural enterprises. 
Three hundred and eighty new irrigation pumping engines were 
installed during the year, of a greater average horse-power than 
ever before. This does not represent foreign capital, though it is 
true that foreign capital finances the hire-purchase system under 
which the majority of the pumps are obtained. It represents ‘Iraqi 
capital invested in their country’s soil by ‘Iraqis themselves. The 
process of rendering ‘Iraq’s harvest and hence her potential exports 
more independent of the vagaries of the climate is thus continued. 
In other directions, a use is being sought for money which may be 
said hitherto to have lain idle. Encouraged by legislation, industrial 
schemes such as the establishment of spinning and weaving factories, 
tanneries, and cigarette factories are being considered by ‘Iraqis. 
It is true that these schemes are yet in the embryo or are materialising 
only in a small way. Nevertheless, they illustrate the spirit of 
optimism current. At the same time, the budget surplus, the settled 
and progressive government, and the complete security throughout 
the country are tending to attract foreign capital for general invest- 
ment in the country. The oil companies are firmly established ; the 
“ Shahbandar ” concessionaires have at last begun to supply cheaper 
electric power to the city of Baghdad ; and the “‘ Latifiya ”’ conces- 
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sionaires have started work on their estate of 60,000 acres. It has 
been proved that cotton can be a paying crop. Local capitalists are 
so satisfied of this that they have ordered a new cotton ginnery to 
supplement that of the British Cotton Growing Association. Oil is 
cheaper than ever before. The Government’s expenditure on public 
works and services has reached a new high level. The locust 
problem has been tackled seriously and with real prospects of success. 
Roads and communications generally continue to expand and trade 
relations with neighbouring countries to improve. While in the 
market itself a healthier tone prevails owing to the further elimination 
of men of straw as foreshadowed in the report for 1926, 


15.—Labour. 


There has been no material change in the working hours or 
wage rates of the labour employed by the ‘Iraq Government or 
the oil companies. The information and statistics furnished on 
pages 28 et seq. of the Report for 1926 accordingly remain accurate 
in all essentials. 


II—THE MINISTRY OF THE INTERIOR. 
1.—Internal Administration. 


THE SOUTHERN DESERT. 


The principal development in the organization of the Administra- 
tion has been the creation of a new administrative unit called the 
‘‘ Southern Desert Province.’ This comprises the desert areas west 
and south of the Euphrates hitherto loosely controlled, through the 
agency of paramount shaikhs, by the provinces of Basra, Nasiriya, 
Diwaniya, Karbala, and Ramadi. 

A succession of Wahhabi attacks during the past few years, 
coupled with the subornation of chiefs to migrate to Nejd, had 
already in 1926 gone far to break down tribal cohesion among the 
bedouin and to impoverish the shepherd tribes who spend the winter 
and spring far out in the desert. This constant menace from Nejd, 
culminating in the attack on Busaiya and the subsequent raids at 
the end of 1927, finally obliged the ‘Iraq Government unwillingly 
to extend its administrative organization into the desert. The new 
province was organised and Captain J. B. Glubb, an administrative 
Inspector with special knowledge of desert conditions and tribes, 
was placed in charge with effect from the Ist March, 1928. Under 
his orders there was placed a force of 200 men, with 70 camels and 
14 motor-cars, armed with quick-firing weapons. 

Although this new activity in the desert was forced by circum- 
stances on an unwilling Government, already fully occupied with the 
problems of the sown, its results have more than adequately rewarded 
the trouble taken. The security established has encouraged bedouin 
shaikhs to cultivate by setting up primitive water-lifting devices 
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over shallow wells and has attracted to the pastures of the Shamiya 
tribes from every part of the vast steppe country of ‘Iraq. To 
foster the improvement of the economic position of the tribes, which 
has begun with this new security, experiments are being made to 
find water by deep borings and to collect rain-water in open reser- 
voirs. There are many areas where good grazing can be made 
available if water can be provided in the vicinity through one of 
these means. 

Large camps of mingled Shammar, Anizah, and Dhafir tribes, 
which had been at enmity for generations, spent the summer in the 
neighbourhood of Salman post. The new standard of law and order 
attracted numerous bedouin, strangers in the south, including 
Ruwalla from Jauf and tribes from the Jazira. The influx intensified 
water and grazing difficulties, but the occurrence is significant and 
instructive. 

DESERT RAIDING. 


Desert raiding by ‘Iraq tribes has now virtually ceased. There 
was one minor raid by ‘Iraqi Shammar into Syria, but the loot was 
quickly recovered. In April a small party of Dhafir started out for 
Nejd ; it was intercepted by Government forces and the leaders were 
heavily fined. In March two or three small raids were carried out 
by Syrian tribesmen camped in ‘Iraq. 

In the autumn two parties from Syria raided into ‘Iraq and two 
parties entered ‘Iraq territory on their way back from Nejd. Three 
of these four were successfully rounded up by the Dulaim desert 
police, and the leaders tried and punished. 


OFFICIALS. 

Particular attention has been paid to the matter of officials. The 
Joint Selection Board, composed of two representatives each of the 
Ministries of the Interior and Finance, has continued to advise the 
Ministry regarding selection, promotion, and posting. An oral and 
written examination of officials already on the cadre was completed 
on the 23rd May, 1927, when the last examination was held, and 
enabled the Ministry to weed out the manifestly unsuitable men and 
replace them by a better class. Though room still remains for 
improvement, the standard of administrative ability is, through 
experience, rising steadily. Promotion in the administrative service 
can now be made with stricter regard to seniority than was formerly 
possible, and for this reason the confidence of hard-working officials 
has been increased and their zeal encouraged. 


Law AND ORDER. 
It is again possible to note an improvement in the internal security 
of the country, maintained by the following means :— 
The policy of building fortified serais and police posts at strategic 
points in troublesome areas. 
The extension of roads, and the freer and wider circulation of an 
increasing motoring public which follows. 
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The closer attention paid to the application of the Arms Regula- 
tions. 

The increases in police, notably in the province of Kut where the 
existing force was at one time dangerously inadequate. 

The improvement in the tact and judgment of administrative 
officials and the better administration of the Tribal Disputes Regula- 
tions. 

The application of new and improved methods of fixed revenue 
assessment. 

The increased facilities for cultivation which follow the installation 
of pumps and the completion of irrigation schemes. 

The absence in 1928 of political excitement in the capital to 
embarrass in its repercussions the provincial administration. 

The year 1928 was economically bad for both pastoral and agricul- 
tural elements. The failure of the rains in the winter of 1927-28 
caused many deaths among animals and drove the Arab tribes far 
from their accustomed pastures northwards and eastwards. The 
pest of native locusts was followed by an invasion of Nejdi locusts 
and in places serious loss was incurred. In other parts much damage 
was done by the vagaries of the spring flood. The consequent 
distress does not, however, appear to have had any appreciable 
effect on public security in the face of the many powerful factors 
contributing to improve it. 

The Ministry appealed for the assistance of the Royal Air Force 
on only one occasion, the operations against (thadhban al Khaiyun, 
already mentioned. ‘The support of military ground forces was not 
once invoked for actual internal operations. 


The anxiety caused in the spring by the attitude of Shaikh Ahmad 
of Barzan has also been noticed. The authority of the Government 
was later consolidated by the completion of a strong, fortified serai 
at Billai, close to Barzan village itself, and the construction of police 
forts at Kelati, headquarters of the Surchi tribe, and at Suri, in the 
country of the Zibar tribe. A motor-road from Dohuk to Amadia 
was half completed at the end of 1928 and the road from Arbil to 
Ruwandiz had been taken to within a few miles of Ruwandiz. 
These roads are valuable approaches to the remoter rezions of the 
Kurdish mountains. 

The peace which has been maintained in the Sulaimaniya province 
owes much to a comprehensive building programme which has been 
brought near completion by the construction in 1928 of fortified 
serais at Penjwin and Surdash and police barracks at Choarta. 
Regular administration has thus been consolidated up to the borders 
of the Pizhder country, which remains unadministered though 
loosely controlled through its tribal chiefs. Thirty-three deserted 
village sites in the province were repeopled in 1928. The same 
province offers a good example of the pacifying influence of the 
motor-car. Formerly, a tribal chief from the vicinity of the Persian 
border having business at administrative headquarters would make 
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the two davs’ journey accompanied by a large escort of armed 
horsemen. Following the construction of a pioneer motor-road, 
with police posts, from Sulaimaniya to Halabja and Khurmal a 
regular taxi service has sprung up. The tribal chief, finding that 
he can take a seat for three rupees and perform the journey without 
fatigue in two hours, ceases to entertain large bodies of expensive 
armed retainers. The practice of carrying arms thus tends to grow 
less. No fewer than 602 cars travelled from Sulaimaniya to Halabja 
in 1928, as against 150 in 1927 and none in 1926. The corresponding 
figures for movement from Kirkuk to Sulaimaniya were :— 


1926. 1927, 1928. 
300 1,334 2,414, 


Excellent work has been done throughout the country by 
administrative and police officials in exploring new tracks and 
constructing pioneer roads. Notable examples in 1928 are the road 
from Arbil to Koi, the penetration of the Middle Euphrates marshes 
by a road to Ghammas, the track from Nasiriva via Albu Salih to 
Hammar on the lake of that name, with a branch from Al Abu Salih 
to Albu Isa, a locality hitherto only considered accessible by a three 
days’ canoe journey from the Tigris. Much exploration by motor- 
car has also been carried out in the Shamiya desert, the northern 
Jazira west of Mosul, and the southern Jazira between the Euphrates 
and Gharraf rivers. Police cars and unescorted civilians are now 
a familiar sight to tribesmen who formerly seldom witnessed any 
sign of government authority, and the inspection of isolated 
administrative and police posts is much facilitated. 


In the middle Euphrates area improved methods of revenue 
assessment and collection have removed many old causes of friction 
between the tribes and the civil authorities. Taxes are now 
demanded before the cultivators have spent all their harvest income, 
and the old difficulties, which arose from attempting to collect taxes 
after all the harvest money had been spent, are thereby obviated. 
Other minor fights occurred, but on each occasion the police were 
able to intervene in good time to prevent the spread of the trouble 
and to ensure the punishment of the offenders. A quarrel over 
water between rival sections of the Dizai tribe (Arbil) which must, 
in past years, have led to bloodshed, ended in nothing more exciting 
than a motor race (not without its own risks, it is true) to liwa 
headquarters between the chiefs, each bent on getting in first with 
his version of the incident. 


There has been a welcome diminution of resistance to Government 
authority : the most serious was an attack by the Juwaibir tribe of 
Suq district on a revenue collector and the seizure of Rs.2,000 ; the 
leaders were duly arrested. In Kut, where 12 instances of resistance 
to sheep counting parties were registered in 1927, there were only 
3 in 1928. Two minor instances occurred in Diwaniya. 
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ARMS REGULATIONS. 


The improvement in the application of the Arms Regulations, to 
which particular attention was devoted in 1927, has becn well 
maintained. Registrations numbered 25,280 as against 21,949 in 
1927 and 20,354 in 1926. This is only a fraction of the arms actually 
in the country, but vigilance in the matter of licensing discourages 
the fashion of carrying arms unnecessarily and in many parts of the 
country it is possible to travel for many hours without seeing a 
firearm of any kind. 


TRIBAL DISPUTES REGULATIONS. 


It is perhaps not sufficiently recognised that, side by side with the 
courts of law controlled by the Ministry of Justice, the Ministry of 
the Interior administers an extensive judicial organization in extra- 
urban areas. In 1928 the number of cases registered in the country 
for settlement under the Tribal Civil and Criminal Disputes Regula- 
tions was 2,832. No special staff had hitherto been provided for 
this important branch of the Administration, but work had improved 
with increasing experience and in consequence of the special attention 
devoted to the matter in the Ministry and a series of explanatory 
circulars and instructions issued to the provinces. 


In October a new post of Director of Legal Affairs was created in 
the Ministry and filled by a junior judge lent by the Ministry of 
Justice. The duties of the new official are to scrutinize the periodical 
returns of trials under the Regulations and call for the files of cases 
that appear prima facie unsatisfactory and to examine, and report 
to the Minister on, applications for revision submitted by parties. 
He also watches the weekly remand returns from jails and lock-ups 
with a view to the prevention of delay in the settlement of cases. 
(Administrative Inspectors have also regularly inspected prisons and 
lock-ups for the same purpose, and cases of unduly prolonged 
detention of remanded prisoners are now rare). Certain incon- 
veniences have arisen from the revision of cases by an authority of 
purely judicial training without tribal experience, since it is precisely 
the need for approaching tribal disputes from a different angle from 
that of the ordinary law courts that makes this separate judicial 
machinery necessary. Nevertheless, the appointment is a welcome 
step forward. In provinces where the Regulations are most used 
special clerks will in 1929 be detached from the existing cadre to 
devote themselves entirely to this judicial work. 


LAND QUESTIONS. 


Land questions tend to occupy more and more the time of the 
Ministry of the Interior and the provincial authorities. The rapid 
increase of pumps has raised a fresh problem, the relation between 
the townsman capitalist and the tribesman with occupancy rights. 
The same development is responsible for an increase of disputes over 
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these occupancy rights, which are now found to have great potential 
value. Other types of dispute follow from the disintegration of the 
tribal system ; these are generally concerned with the division of 
lands between a ruling shaikh and his numerous brothers who are 
no longer content to hold the land in common, or the division of 
land between the shaikhly family and the rank and file of the tribe, 
or with the mismanagement of the shares of minors by the trustees. 
Such disputes are from their nature generally concerned with State 
domains and are settled administratively by the State in its capacity 
of landlord. 

In the north, where such questions have hitherto been subordinated 
to the paramount necessity of penetrating the mountains and estab- 
lishing security, land problems are beginning to demand more 
attention. Many result from the revolt of the peasants against the 
illegal exactions of tribal aghas and religious shaikhs. 


CENSUS. 

As stated in the report for last year, the fear of conscription and 
an instinctive dislike of furnishing family details to the Government 
caused the general public to regard the Census Law with distaste. 
Registration was especially unpopular amongst the tribes, who had 
successfully evaded the census in Turkish times, and 1t was accord- 
ingly decided to give discretion to the provincial authorities to 
postpone the census registration in tribal and other areas where they 
thought it might be met with armed opposition or lesser disturbances. 
As a result, census registration was not attempted in the following 
areas :— 


Amara province ... sft ... Tribal areas. 
Diwaniya _,, bins me ... Tribal areas. 
Muntafiq ,, oes we ... Tribal areas. 
Hilla . on i ... Tribal areas. 
Karbala me es dest ... tribal areas. 
Basra - a oF ... Bani Malik tribe. 
Kut - see — ... dazira tribes. 
Dulaim ” sae ae ... Tribal areas. 
Mosul ‘3 ae eS ... Aibar district. 


Aqra sub-district. 
Narwa_ Raikhan_ sub- 


district. 
Sinjar district. 
Sulaimaniya province —... ... Tribal areas. 
Arbil “3 Si Se ... Tribal areas. 
Kirkuk ie ays hs ... Tribal areas. 
Diyala ‘; 7 o22 ... Haurain Shaikhan sub- 
district. 


Tribal areas. 
Inhabitants of the Trans- 
ferred Territories. 
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As related earlier in this report, an attempt to register the riverain 
tribesmen of the Shatt-al-‘Arab met with failure mainly owing to 
the proximity of the frontier and to misunderstandings between 
local Persians and ‘Iraqi officials concerning nationality rights. 
Popular prejudices seem to have been played upon by both sides 
and a mild campaign of propaganda was followed by a clash between 
the police and tribesmen. Orders were then issued for the suspension 
of census operations. Throughout the rest of the country registration 
proceeded normally until July, 1928, when it ceased owing to lack 
of funds, leaving sixteen districts incompleted. 


The figures obtained up to that date are as follows :— 








Males. Females. 

Baghdad province bat .. 152,893 146,303 
Kut - 2 11,842 11,947 
Diyala a 43,950 43,701 
Dulaim : 14,051 14,324 
Hilla if 21,566 20,737 
Karbala _ 36,680 41,601 
Basra ‘ 46,159 44.645 
Amara :. 17.728 18,369 
Muntafig . 12,261 13.908 
Diwaniya - 19,160 19,945 
Mosul 2 150,569 147,523 
Arbil a 45,398 45,187 
Kirkuk © 57,177 59.781 
Sulaimaniya _,, 37,479 35,426 

666,913 663,397 

is AP nega e EE 
1,330,310 


Although many districts have sent in registers alleged to be 
complete, it is very doubtful if the figures given are accurate. There 
have, without doubt, been numerous evasions; many townsmen 
claiming tribal extraction have not been registered ; and the average 
qualifications of the census officials employed were not such as to 
inspire confidence in the accuracy of their work. It cannot, there- 
fore, be said that the census figures have any real statistical value. 


2.—Municipalities. 

At the end of the year there were exactly one hundred munici- 
palities in the country, classified as under :— 

Ist class (Revenue exceeding Rs.2,50,000 p.a.) 3 

2nd class (Revenue exceeding Rs.30,000 p.a.) san (22 

3rd class (Revenue not exceeding Rs.30,000 p.a.) 5 


The three municipalities of the first class are those of Baghdad, 
Basra, and Mosul. 
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The drafting of a Municipal Revenues Law had been nearly 
finished by the end of 1928. The object of this law is to regularise 
municipal taxation throughout the country. The legislation which 
governs all municipal taxation at present, with the exception of 
three areas, is the Ottoman Law of 5th October, 1877. The three 
areas excepted are Baghdad, Basra, and Amara, in respect of which 
towns the Civil Administration in 1919 issued proclamations govern- 
ing municipal taxation and repealing the application of the Ottoman 
Law of 1877. 


The main principle of the law is the establishment of maximum 
rates, but with permissive power to Municipal Councils to vary rates 
according to local circumstances. It is hoped that the law will be 
passed by Parliament early in 1929. 


The appointment of two trained auditors as Inspectors of 
Municipalities with headquarters in the Ministry will, it is hoped, 
improve accounting and organization. An Administrative Inspector 
will be placed on special duty for part of 1929 for the purpose of 
overhauling and co-ordinating the work of municipalities throughout 
the country. 


Nashat Beg as Sinawi, the energetic President of the Baghdad 
Municipality, who visited England and Europe in 1927 for the 
purpose of studying municipal methods, has continued his excellent 
work. Kota Bridge Street and the Serai bazaar were paved, and a 
public garden with children’s playground was opened at North Gate. 
A start was made with the paving of Bab-as-Shaikh leading to 
Baghdad East Railway Station. In September, Parliament passed 
a law transferring to the Municipality an area of 250 donums of 
Government land for the construction of a new garden suburb south 
of the city. It is planned to provide 630 houses of three categories. 
Questions of lay-out, roads, drainage, &c., are under active study 
by technical committees. 


The Municipality of Baghdad is also considering a scheme for the 
construction of a new arterial road running from north to south 
through the city, parallel with New Street, which, being the only 
arterial road on the left bank, is seriously congested by the rapidly 
increasing volume of traffic. 


There is little to report in respect of the other first class muni- 
cipalities. Basra has undergone complete reorganisation, and its 
financial condition has slightly improved; the full effect of the 
reorganisation will not be evident until next financial year. Mosul 
has continued its scheme for widening streets, but new projects are 
held up pending the appointment of a British Engineer. 


In the smaller municipalities, possibly the outstanding work was 
the construction of a new motor road through Altun Kopri for the 
main Kirkuk-Mosul traffic. 
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New housing schemes have been carried through by ten munici- 
palities, slaughter-houses have been built by three, hospitals and 
dispensaries by three, new offices by four, new streets by seven, and 
clubs by two. 


Roads generally continue to show improvement. Essential 
municipal services have been maintained satisfactorily. 


3.—The ‘Iraq Police. 


The Police budget for 1928-29 amounted to Rs.81,74,806 for a 
force of 3,750 mounted and 3,588 foot police, compared with 3,241 
mounted and 3,476 foot police in 1927-28. 


During 1928 supplementary estimates were sanctioned, bringing 
the total sanctioned expenditure for the financial year 1928-29 up 
to Rs.85,62,806. These additional estimates included Rs.2,18,000 
for the formation of police armed-car sections for work in the 
southern desert area. 


The armed-car police units in the Mosul, Dulaim, and Southern 
Desert provinces have proved to be of high value for the control of 
the nomadic tribes. It is proposed to create two more sections, one 
for duty in the Kut province and the other in the Samarra district 
north of Baghdad. At the close of the year there were in all 30 
police armed-cars in use with two wireless sections which were 
attached to the cars for operations in the desert. 


PERSONNEL. 


There was no change in the number of British gazetted and non- 
gazetted officers in the force. 


At the close of the year the ‘Iraq officers of the force were 17 
Commandants, 38 Assistant Commandants, and 231 Inspectors. 


The Police Training School at Baghdad trained 35 Inspectors and 
provided special courses of instruction for 44 head-constables. The 
course of training at this school includes elementary instructions in 
wireless telegraphy and the use of quick-firing weapons in addition 
to a sound grounding in all branches of normal police work. 


RECRUITING AND DISCIPLINE. 


There was no difficulty whatever in recruiting. Service in the 
Force is very popular and an excellent source of supply is readily 
available in ex-Levy and ex-Army men. 


The rank and file have answered all calls made upon them and the 
state of security prevailing in the country is sufficient testimony to 
the manner in which they have performed their duties, 
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PASSPORT DEPARTMENT. 
The following is an abstract of the work of this department :— 
No. issued in:— Baghdad Basra Mosul Khanaquin Ramadi Kut Ana Arbil Total. 


‘Iraq passports 2,629 1,041 929 — — = oe — 4,599 

Travel permits 1,199 1,220 641 480 446 8 288 13s 44,295 

Visas and en- 5,533 7,349 2,594 3,391 203 —_- — — 19,070 
dorsements. 


Nansen Passports.—A total of 17 Nansen Passports were issued 
during the year. 


PILGRIM TRAFFIC, 
The Haj. 

The number of pilgrims who performed the Haj from and via 
‘Iraq was only 2,672, as compared with 7,457 in 1927. The decrease 
was mainly due to the restriction imposed by the Persian Govern- 
ment, and only 125 Persians applied for visas in 1928 compared with 
5,914 applications in 1927. The number of ‘Iraqis who performed 
the “ Haj” pilgrimage was 1,805 as compared with 1,177 in 1927. 


‘Iraq Pilgrimage. 

The number of persons entering ‘Iraq as pilgrims was also less 
than in 1927, the total being 11,135 as compared with 16,788 in the 
preceding year. Here again the decrease was greatest in the number 
of Persian pilgrims, which dropped from 11,585 in 1927 to 4,448 in 
1928. 

CRIME. 


The statistics of the Diyala, Sulaimaniya, Karbala, Arbil, and 
Hilla provinces show a decrease of crime. In other provinces, 
though a small statistical increase is evident, general security 
improved. | 

In the Diyala province the police broke up two notorious gangs 
responsible for many murders and highway robberies ; they were 
well armed and determined and five constables lost their lives in 
operations against them. 


An indication of prevalent security is the safety of the highways. 
Throughout the country there were in 1928 only four cases of motor- 
cars being held up and robbed. Two of these robberies occurred on 
the desert route between Rutba and the French frontier, and as 
stated on page 24, were the work of a gang of Druzes whose head- 
quarters were at Nebk in Nejd territory, out of reach of the ‘Iraq 
Police. 


On the overland route to Syria the number of motor-cars increased 
from 3,894 in 1927 to 4,262 in 1928, and the number of passengers 
from 18,000 to 20,500. 
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Criminal prosecutions registered during the year, excluding 
summary prosecutions but including cases dealt with under the 
Tribal Criminal Regulations outside the Criminal Courts, numbered 
8,612. Of these, 4,821, or 56 per cent., resulted in convictions. 

In the previous year 7,873 prosecutions were registered in which 
4,593, or 58 per cent., convictions were obtained. 

Cases of wilful homicide increased from 680 in 1927 to 715 in the 
year under report. 

The increase in the number of crimes prosecuted does not mean 
an increase in the number of crimes committed. It arises from the 
continued extension and tightening of police control in areas where 
crime has hitherto had no judgment but that of tribal authority and 
custom. 


4.—The Jails Department. 


The numbers of prisoners dealt with during the year are shown 
in the following table :— 


Number in jails Admitted Released 


on 1-1-1928. during year. | during year. - Remaining. 





| oA 
ow | Po ow) RoW. | PF. | ml Rr 
: | 


Baghdad Div-| 1,704 ; 18 | 10,678 293 | 10,269 299 | 2,113 | 12 
ision (includ- | | | 
ing Remands | 
Lockup). | 

Basra Division 





546 12 | 3159 136 3,082 | 130 623.18 








Mosul Division 669 16 2,293 79 . 2,204 83 758 . 12 
Total | 2,919 | 46 | 16,130 | 508 | 15,655 | 512 | 3,494 | 42 
! : ! 
EXECUTIONS. 


During the year, eight executions were carried out. At the close 
of the year, eight prisoners under sentence of death were confined 
in jails in various parts of the country, pending the confirmation 
of their sentences. 


LABOUR AND INDUSTRIES. 


Extra knitting-machines and carpet-weaving looms were pur- 
chased and set up in the jails and a larger number of prisoners were 
taught to use them. The workshops of all other trades were also 
extended. 

Outside the jails labour was supplied to Government departments 
and municipalities. At Basra all available prisoners were employed 
as unskilled labourers building the new central jail. This was very 
valuable work and economised considerably in the cost of the 
building. 
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REFORMATORY SCHOOL. 


The daily average undergoing detention in the school was 47.5. 
At the end of the year, 48 boys remained in the school. 


The trades taught in the institution are bookbinding, shoemaking, 
and machine-knitting. The work of the boys in these trades is 
good and the finished articles are easily sold. 


5.—The Health Service. 


INSTITUTIONS. 


During 1928 the Health Service maintained 24 hospitals and 
78 dispensaries. This is an increase of 3 hospitals and 8 dispensaries 
over the numbers maintained in 1927. The total number of beds in 
all hospitals was 1,205, an increase of 15 beds over last year’s figure. 


While hospital accommodation is generally adequate for the 
immediate requirements of most provinces, the accommodation in 
Baghdad and Mosul remains in the unsatisfactory state described 
in the Jast report. Serious cases are turned away daily in both 
places, particularly in Baghdad where the average duration of stay 
of patients in hospital is still not more than eleven days. During 
the past year the Government has had under consideration a scheme 
for increasing the beds for free patients at the Royal Hospital, 
Baghdad, from 250 to 500 beds and for rebuilding the specialist 
institutions situated in that hospital. No decision had, however, 
been reached by the end of the vear. 


The position as regards Mosul, however, is brighter. A new 
hospital of 220 beds has been included in the building programme 
of the Government, and construction should begin in 1929. 

The new Maude Memorial Out-patient Department at the Royal 
Hospital, Baghdad, new hospital buildings at Diwaniya and ‘Amara, 
the Royal ‘Iraq College of Medicine, and a new mortuary and 
operating theatre at the Royal Hospital were all nearing completion 
at the end of the year. 


CIVIL AND CHARITABLE MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS IN ‘IRAQ. 
Hospitals. Dispensaries. 


Health Service . sais og “Od 78 
Railway Medical Service ste a” 6 
Charitable ne si ses Seg. 2 5 


WorK OF MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS. 


The following table shows the patients treated in Health Service, 
railway, and charitable institutions during the years 1923-1928 :— 
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The total numbers of in-patients and of out-patients treated in 
Health Service institutions this year show an increase over those 
treated in 1927 and even over those treated in 1926, which was an 
epidemic year for malaria in ‘Iraq. There were no epidemics of 
general ailments such as malaria or influenza during 1928, and the 
statistics may therefore be taken as showing a very definite increase 
in the normal work of the Health Service. 

The work of charitable institutions in ‘Iraq is a very small factor 
in the problem of the medical treatment of the population. Of the 
1,035 cases treated as in-patients in charitable institutions during 
the year, 1,011 were admissions to the Meer Elias Hospital, which 
is a Jewish infirmary, and to the Rima Khedoury Eye Hospital, 
another Jewish institution, both in Baghdad. ‘Traq is unfortunate, 
in comparison with most other countries, in having so little assistance 
from voluntary sources in the field of medical work. 

The Anglo-Persian Oil Company at Khanagin and the Turkish 
Petroleum Company in the Kirkuk province maintain their own 
doctors and hospitals for the treatment of their employees. Their 
dispensaries also freely treat the country people near the oil-fields. 


PERSONNEL. 


There is still difficulty in finding ‘Iraqi doctors to fill posts in out- 
stations. Though this difficulty will continue for a few years, the 
establishment of the Medical School has removed anxiety for the 
future. 

There is also a shortage of other trained medical personnel, such 
as pharmacists, dressers, and nurses, which causes great difficulty 
in the establishment of new dispensaries and in the development of 
existing health institutions. The shortage results from the strict 
economy enforced upon the Health Service, which has made it 
impossible for the Service to entertain in its large institutions 
surplus personnel under training for future requirements. 


VITAL STATISTICS AND EPIDEMIC DISEASES. 


Numbers of Births and Deaths registered in the three large towns 
during the last five years. 


Town and probable population. 1924. 1925, 1926. 1927. 1928 
Births. 

Baghdad (250,000) _... st .. 8415 4,986 4440 4,571 5,167 

Basra (80,000) ... ar yes wv Sli 594 684 790 9380 

Mosul (80,000)... re bie -» 1,700 1,811 2,085 2,128 2,763 
Deaths. 

Baghdad a ad re ee .. 6,903 5,588 5,932 6,058 6,396 

Basra (80,000) .. sib aie .. 1,474 1,486 2,364 1,922 1,670 

Mosul (80,000) .. ae 2,033 1,27 1 566 1,629 2,686 


In the sachs of reliable census figures it is impossible to calculate 
birth and death rates with any statistical value for these towns, 
but the above records have a useful comparative value. This 
subject was dealt with fully in last year’s report. 
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The increased births reported in Mosul appear to indicate an 
increase of about 20 per cent. in the population of that town, since 
the births for 1928 are 20 per cent. more than the highest births 
previously recorded in Mosul, i.e., 2,239 in the year 1923. 

The following table shows the percentage of deaths under one 
year of age as compared with the total deaths reported during the 
year in the three large towns :— 


Total deaths Total deaths Percentage of 


Town. amongqst under one deaths under 
population. year of age. one year to total, 
Baghdad ue jee 6,396 1,969 30:7 
Basra ... wee oe 1,670 439 26°3 
Mosul ... ue sie 2,686 1,072 39°9 


Maternity and child welfare work is gradually developing in the 
large towns under the organizations described in the previous 
report. 

In Mosul the welfare work of the municipality and the Health 
Service dispensary was strengthened during the year by the opening 
of a Child Welfare Centre by the Near Kast Relief Mission. Its 
work was practically confined to Assyrian refugees, but some 
Mohammedans also attended. It is feared, however, that the clinic 
will shortly be closed owing to lack of funds. | 

A Child Welfare Clinic was established during the year in Baghdad 
by local charity. Its funds at present are small, but it is to be 
hoped that they will increase as local interest in this field develops. 

Maternity and Child Welfare work is carried out in Baghdad at 
centres maintained by the Health Service, though under the control 
of the Medical Officer of Health of the Baghdad Municipality. The 
work of these centres has greatly increased during the year, as is 
shown in the following table :— 


Statistics of the work of Infant Welfare and Maternity Centres in 


Baghdad. 
1927. 1928. 
Attendances at Welfare Centres... 116,946 151,266 
Welfare visits sue ee ais 3,642 6,425 
Visits to midwives ... a nae 1,497 1,579 
Inspections of midwives _... ex 540 1,026 
Difficult confinements bt ike 109 80 
Normal confinements sis P 47 49 
Serious cases removed to hospital, 46 17 
Lectures to midwives ai aay 46 33 
Inoculations and vaccinations ‘ge 1,196 1,720 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES. 


The following table shows the incidence of notified cases of 
infectious diseases in ‘Iraq during 1928 and the comparison of total 
notifications of these diseases since 1921 :— 
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There was no return of the cholera epidemic which ceased in 
December, 1927, but epidemics of smallpox and measles occurred 
of greater severity than in previous years. 


The epidemic of smallpox was generally distributed in all pro- 
vinces, with the exception of Arbil, where only two cases were 
reported. Energetic vaccination measures were employed in all 
areas, particularly in the towns where some measure of success could 
be observed as a result. Vaccination was also carried out amongst 
the tribes wherever cases were reported. 


The epidemic of measles was most severe in Mosul, where 822 
cases were reported. 


Cases of plague increased in 1928 to 68, all in Baghdad. Basra 
has now remained free of both human and rat plague for four years. 


The records for the past eight years show that relapsing fever is 
an extremely rare disease in ‘Iraq. This is remarkable in view of 
the fact that this disease was very prevalent in the country during 
1918 and 1919 amongst ‘Iraqi and Persian labour corps employed 
by the British Forces. 


LEPROSY. 


A total of 126 fresh cases of leprosy was notified during the year 
47 in Muntafiq province where the opening up of the Suq-ash- 
Shuyukh dispensary has brought the Health Service in closer touch 
with the tribes living in the marshes, and 26 in the Amara province. 


The following table shows the total number of 340 lepers registered 
in ‘Iraq up to the end of 1928, known or presumed to be alive at 
that date, and the place of origin of the disease :— 


Place of Origin. Mule. Female. Total. 
Baghdad province pos — 20 2 22 
Basra 5 an iets 22 — 22 
Mosul 33 oe Pais 19 1 20 
Amara ‘3 ote sts 84 10 94 
Arbil PP — — — 
Diwaniya “ 13 — 13 
Diyala . 4 1 5) 
Dulaim 5 ve ak 5) — 5 
Hilla re oa: te 5 _ 5 
Karbala m 1 1 2 
Kirkuk 5 8 — 8 
Kut ‘3 sa “ia 19 — 19 
Muntafiq < de es 49 15 64 
Sulaimaniya ,, eA aR 2 — 2 
Tribal (unclassified) oe rr 6 — 6 
Kurdistan... a a tek 6 = 6 
Persia oat ve dee me 4] 1 42 
Turkey and Afghanistan ies 4 1 5) 





Ow 
bo 


Totals i 308 340 
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Of the above number, 233 lepers were classified by reporting 
medical officers as suffering from the following types of leprosy :— 


Nodular _... we 73 oe ... 31.3 per cent. 
Anaesthetic ... 140 bat ... 60.0 e 
Mixed oT — 20 ae re | 


9? 


Excluding the 47 cases of foreigners who contracted leprosy in 
Persia or Turkey, it is of interest to note from the table of distribu- 
tion of registered cases of leprosy that of 293 cases contracted in 
‘Iraq 158 are from the provinces of Amara and Muntafiq, where 
badly cured fish is a staple article of diet. Basra is the only other 
province where fish enters largely into the diet of the population 
and it comes third to these two provinces in the number of reported 
cases. 


MALARIA. 


This year has again been a light year for incidence of malaria, a 
total of 84,787 new cases only being treated in Government institu- 
tions during the year. This compares favourably with 1927 when 
103,480 cases were treated and still more so with 1926, which may 
be considered an epidemic year, when a total of 175,923 cases were 
treated. 

The following table shows the number of new cases of malaria 
treated in Government institutions in the different provinces during 
1928 and their percentage of the total new patients treated :— 


Total new cases all Percentage of total 











Province. New cases of malaria. diseases. diseases. 
Baghdad as ar 5,913 152,495 3:87 
Basra ... = se 15,614 88,007 17°74 
Mosul ... cae ae 8,734 50,594 17:26 
Amara a aes 3,106 25,802 12:03 
Arbil ... lisse sls 2,718 15,618 17-04 
Diwaniya .... ne 9,824 47,264 20:78 
Diyala... dae weet 8,441 50,307 16°77 
Dulaim sid sa 2,701 33,236 8°27 
Hilla ... hs ae 4,413 20,984 21-03 
Karbala ae =e 3,723 21,269 17:05 
Kirkuk tak ar 6,746 50,551 13-34 
Kut ... ee ade 4,081 52,641 7°75 
Muntafiq ole ee 6,438 25,059 25-69 
Sulaimaniya ... en's 2,285 20,572 11°01 

Totals... ss 84,787 654,399 12°95 











The quantity of quinine distributed during the year in the form 
of tablets or powder was 1,969 lb. 

A scheme is under consideration for the free distribution of 
quinine by local administrative officials in malarious areas where 
medical institutions have not been established. Drainage schemes 
to reduce malaria are not practicable in ‘Iraq. In many places 
where malaria is endemic natural levels make draining impossible, 
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and in other areas drainage works would cost more than the ‘Traq 
Government can afford. Moreover, it is the considered opinion of 
the Government’s advisers on public health that such money as 
can be made available for anti-malaria work is better spent on evenly 
distributed medicinal relief to sufferers than on costly drainage 
schemes which could only eradicate malaria from a small area. 


SANITARY CONTROL OF THE DATE-PACKING INDUSTRY. 


Sanitary supervision of the date-packing industry has been 
exercised since the British occupation of ‘Iraq by the military 
authorities and subsequently by the civil Health Authorities in the 
Basra province. After the cholera epidemic of 1927, however, the 
Egyptian Government raised the question of the possibility of the 
carriage of infection from ‘Iraq to Egvpt by shipments of dates, 
and it was felt that it would be of advantage to ‘Iraq’s principal 
industry to establish more confidence in foreign countries by the 
institution of a special organization for the inspection and control 
of date packing. 

The regulations for date packing which were previously in force 
were revised and a Date Inspection Department was organised to 
work under the Health Officer of Basra. 

The regulations provide for the registration and licensing of Date- 
Packing Stations prior to the commencement of the packing season. 
The licence states the maximum number of packers that may be 
employed at the station. All packers and their families are subject 
to medical inspection and to preventive inoculations against epidemic 
diseases should such be considered necessary by the health authority. 
For the better protection of the public health undesirable persons 
may be excluded from packing stations. No packers’ dwellings may 
be situated within fifty yards of a packing station. Proper and 
adequate sanitary arrangements must be provided. A satisfactory 
water supply is demanded in the packing station for drinking 
purposes and for the packing of dates and also for domestic purposes 
in the dwellings of the packers. Conditions are laid down for the 
storage of dates before and after packing, and for the packing of 
the dates from wire trays, etc. Clean boxes must be used for packing 
and covers must be fastened down on the day the boxes are packed. 

The chief penalty for non-compliance with these regulations 1s 
refusal of the Health Authorities to issue a certificate of freedom 
from infection in respect of any dates from the offending station. 
As these certificates are required by practically every country to 
which dates are exported with the exception of Great Britain, the 
refusal of such a certificate is tantamount to a prohibition of export. 
No date exporter will run the risk of such a severe penalty and 
consequently the Health Authorities have experienced little difficulty 
in enforcing a good standard of sanitation in packing stations. 
Although opposition was experienced to the institution of these 
measures on the part of some of the smaller and vicarious date 
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exporters, the large firms of exporters were fannd generally helpful 
and anxious to do all in their power to adopt sanitary improvements 
in their methods of date picking and packing, and at the close of the 
1928 date season a conference was held at Basra between the local 
Health and Customs Authorities with the object of still further 
improving the regulations for the following season. 

In connection with the misgivings of the Egyptian Government, 
to which a reference has been made above, it is interesting to note 
that at the end of 1927 and in January, 1928, experiments were 
carried out by the Health Service in ‘Iraq in co-operation with the 
Health Authorities in Egypt as to the possibility of anaiion of 
cholera by dates exported from ‘Iraq. Cases of dates, packed for 
export, were inoculated with living cholera germs, and with fresh 
stools from actual cases of cholera, and were despatched with cargoes 
of dates to Suez, where they were immediately examined in the 
Egyptian Public Health Laboratories. No living cholera organisms 
were discovered in any of the infected cases of dates. The shortest 
period between infection of a case of dates in ‘Iraq and laboratory 
examination in Egypt was sixteen days. There appears little doubt 
that the large amount of sugar in dates acts as a disinfectant. 


QUARANTINE SERVICE, PILGRIM AND CoRPSE TRAFFIC. 


One thousand eight hundred and five ‘Iraqis took out passports 
for the Hejaz pilgrimage this year. Of this number 1,159 proceeded 
by the overland route, the remainder travelled by sea via the Persian 
Gulf as ordinary passengers to India, whence they proceeded on 
pugrim ships. 

A combined Port and Railway Hospital was constructed in 1928 
at Margil, Basra. In connection with this a Quarantine Inspection 
Station has also been constructed, and quarantine arrangements 
at the port have thus been greatly improved. 

Only 125 Persians passed through ‘Iraq on the outward journey 
from Persia to Mecca. On the return from the pilgrimage, however, 
2,886 Persians chose the shortest and most convenient route via the 
Suez Canal, Syria, and the cross-desert journey to Baghdad in 
preference to return by the routes by which they had journeyed to 
the Hejaz—by sea from the Persian Gulf or the Black Sea. With 
the establishment of more friendly relations between the two 
countries, a great development of through pilgrim traffic from Persia 
via ‘Iraq may be anticipated. 

Detailed statistics of foreign pilgrims entering ‘Iraq for pilgrimage 
to the Holy Shrines will be found in the report on the Police. A 
total of 11,135 pilgrims entered ‘Iraq during 1928. Of this number 
4,448 were Persians and 4,052 were Indians. 

The Indian Government has appointed a Protector of Pilgrims 
who works under the aegis of the British Consul in Baghdad. His 
duties are to visit the Holy Cities during the pilgrim seasons, to 
attend to the welfare of Indian pilgrims and to afford them reasonable 
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assistance. He is responsible for arranging repatriation of destitute 

pilgrims, administration of estates of deceased pilgrims, and various 

other matters in connection with passports, travel facilities, &c. 
The following table gives the statistics for 1928 of the corpse 

traffic to the Holy Cities of ‘Iraq :— 

Origin. Karbala. Najaf. Kadhimain. Samarra. Zubair. Other places. Total. 


Local 803 13,040 232 3 163 708 14,949 
Foreign 40) 2,040 1 — 1 112 2,104 


MEDICAL EDUCATION. 


The first year’s working of the ‘Iraq College of Medicine has been 
very satisfactory and the second year’s course of studies was com- 
menced in October, 1928. 

The second batch of 23 students to begin the study of medicine 
was chosen from 67 applicants. The school authorities report that 
the general standard of the second batch of students appears to be 
even better than that of the first batch. This promises well for the 
future of the school. The course of studies is hard, the students 
work for seven hours a day at the school, discipline is strict, and 
students have to maintain themselves during their five years’ course 
of study. With other shorter avenues of free higher education 
which also offer free maintenance it is satisfactory to note that the 
long, hard road of the study of medicine is proving attractive. 

Unfortunately the building of the new medical school could not 
be begun until the end of the year ; in consequence the two courses 
of instruction, for the first and second years, have had to find room 
in one temporary building. The new building, however, is expected 
to be ready by the autumn of 1929. 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTIONS AND AGREEMENTS, 


‘Iraq has not yet adhered to the International Sanitary Con- | 
vention of 1926 owing to a question whether Article 58 of the 
Convention permits adhering Powers to detain at land frontiers 
travellers found to be suffering with infectious diseases, such as 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, enteric fever, etc., which are not specifically 
mentioned in the Convention. Pending an interpretation of this 
point, whilst ‘Iraq is observing all other Articles of the Convention, 
a decision to adhere formally to the Convention has not yet been 
taken by the ‘Iraq Government. 

The Director of Public Health and the Inspector-General of Health 
Services attended the Conference at Alexandria in March, 1928, for 
the formation of the Near East Regional Bureau of the International 
Office of Public Health of Paris. 

The formalities of accession to the Agreement respecting Facilities 
to Merchant Seamen for the Treatment of Venereal Disease were 
completed by the ‘Iraq Government early in the year and the 
required arrangements were immediately made in the port of Basra. 
During the year, nine seamen were treated for venereal disease in 
accordance with the Agreement, two being admitted to hospital. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The following table shows the Budget of the ‘Iraq Government 
with the corresponding sanctioned budget allotments for the Health 
Service for the past six years :— 


rr 











oe dieitbaeaah. (dheng Boa 
: Total Budget sanctioned ee re ae 
Financial | , at expenditure | Service grant 
of ‘Iraq provision for Health nat total 
gents Government. ‘Iraq Health of Hea | es a echo 
Servire: | Service. Government 
| Budget. 
| | 
| Rs, Rs. Rs. 
1923-1924 » | 4,85,90,77 18,49,755 17,88,113 3-82 
1924-1925 | 8,75,59,040 21,98,840 21,611,992 3°82 
1925-1926 nae ! 5,39,20,665 |! 20,17,950 | 19,48,983 3°74 
1926-1927 : | 5,49,62,620 | 23.74,606 22,92,023 | 4-32 
1927-1928 5,70,67,578 25,83.550 | 24,05,096 4-53 
1928-1929 5,74,98,577 | 25,95,350 | — 4-51 





III.—THE MINISTRY OF FINANCE. 


Explanatory Note. 


The sections dealing with the budget and expenditure and receipts 
relate to the financial year 1927-28. 

The sections dealing with administration and general questions 
relate to the period up to the 3lst December, 1928. 

Yasin Pasha al Hashimi continued to hold the office of Minister 
for Finance until January, 1928, when, on the formation of a new 
Cabinet, he was succeeded by Yusuf Effendi al Ghanimah. 

The post of Adviser to the Ministry became vacant in the autumn 
and at the close of the year had not been filled. 


1.—New Currency and National Bank. 


During the period under review a proposal to establish an ‘Iraq 
currency based on sterling exchange and controlled by a currency 
board on the lines recently adopted in Palestine was put before the 
‘Iraq Government. It was rejected, however, and the Government 
in rejecting it passed a resolution in favour of establishing a National 
Bank with monopoly of note issue. It was therefore necessary to 
prepare revised schemes to give effect to this desire and alternative 
proposals on the lines required are still the subject of discussion. 
The introduction of an ‘Iraq currency in replacement of the Indian 
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currency must be postponed whilst the National Bank proposal 
matures. The Government had hoped that it would be possible to 
arrange with a National Bank for the formation of a separate 
Agricultural Bank, for which there is a natural and legitimate 
demand, but it is unlikely that this will be achieved for reasons which 
appear in the following paragraph. 


2.—Agricultural Bank. 


The committee set up to consider the formation of an Agricultural 
Bank found itself unable to make any useful proposals owing to the 
fact that the cultivators have in general no security to offer under 
the present system of land tenure. It is evident that no bank 
would undertake this class of business without the Government 
guaranteeing their capital and a reasonable rate of interest on it. 
Even if a National Bank is set up, a guarantee would be requisite 
and the present is an inopportune moment to formulate proposals 
for a separate Agricultural Bank. 


There is no doubt that there is a very urgent need on the part of 
cultivators for loans at reasonable rates of interest, but until land 
settlement has been carried out it is evident that the Government 
itself is the only body which can undertake to control the issue and 
recovery of agricultural loans. This calls for surplus funds or capital 
neither of which are at present available for the purpose. It is, 
however, appreciated that the provision of funds for this purpose is 
of primary importance. 


3.—Asfar Concession (Latifiya Agreement). 


An Agreement for the settlement of this question had been pre- 
pared towards the end of 1927 and was signed by the ‘Iraq Govern- 
ment’s representative on the 8th February, 1928. The Agreement 
was subsequently submitted to and approved by Parliament. The 
main lines of the Agreement were as follows : the original concession 
was cancelled. The Diyala Company, whose name was changed to 
the Latifiya (‘Iraq) Estates, Ltd., was to be granted in Tapu an area 
of approximately 100,000 misharas (i.e., 62,110 acres) lying between 
the present Shaishubar and Iskandariya canals on the river Euph- 
rates. The Government undertook to construct a main canal with 
regulators for the major distributaries on condition that the Company 
repaid the capital outlay with simple interest at 6 per cent. bv twelve 
half-yearly instalments, the first payable on the 3lst March, 1932. 
This loan was to be secured on the land itself. It is considered that — 
the settlement is a satisfactory one both for the Government and the 
interested parties. 

The text of the Agreement is given in the Appendix*® to this 
report. 


* See Appendix, page 163. 
4988 “ 
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4.—Cadre Commission. 


During the period under review this body was more active, though 
the results were somewhat disappointing. The Commission had been 
created to make recommendations to the Government on the follow- 
ing subjects :— 


(2) The conditions of admission to Government service. 

(6) The scales of salaries of officials. 

(c) The conditions of leave and medical treatment, super- 
annuation and disciplinary regulations. 

(qd) The establishment required in each department and 
office. 


The President of the Commission was the Prime Minister with the 
Adviser to the Ministry of Finance as Vice-President, the intention 
being that the latter should guide the work of the Commission and 
preside as Chairman over the most important of the sub-committees, 
namely, that whose duty it was to prescribe scales of salaries. 

It had long been felt that this work was so important and onerous 
that the assistance of an expert who would devote his whole time to 
it was desirable. Accordingly, the services of Mr. D. S. McGregor 
(who had retired from the post of Treasurer in Nigeria) were obtained. 
He arrived in Baghdad in November, 1927. His duties were never 
sufficiently clearly defined—in particular his relation to the Vice- 
President of the Board, and this militated against full use being 
made of his experience. 

The following work was, however, achieved before Mr. McGregor’s 
departure in June, 1928 :— 


(a) A draft Government Officials Disciplinary Law was pre- 
pared (submitted to the Council of Ministers on the 16th June, 
1928). 

(b) A draft Military Pensions Law was prepared (submitted 
to the Council of Ministers on the 3rd April, 1929). 

(c) Draft Civil Service regulations governing conditions of 
leave, etc., were prepared and submitted to the Ministry of 
Finance for consideration. 

(d) A draft Civil Pensions Law was prepared by the pensions 
sub-committee of the Cadre Commission and submitted to the 
main Commission. 

(ec) A great deal of information was collected by the sub- 
committee which was dealing with the scales of pay. 


On the departure of Mr. McGregor and Mr. Vernon, the Adviser 
to the Ministry of Finance, it became necessary to reconsider the 
work and constitution of the Commission. Upon reviewing the 
situation, the High Commissioner felt convinced of the necessity of 
relieving most, if not all, of the members of the Commission of all 
other duties, and advised the Government accordingly. 

The ‘Iraq Government, after considering this advice, constituted 
a small committee of three members under the presidency of Taufiq 
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Begal Suwaidi, the Minister of Education. The remaining two 
members were officials, but the Cabinet were unable to agree to 
relieve them of their other duties. 

No doubt they were strongly influenced in their decision by the 
difficulty of finding suitable officials, whose whole-time service 
could be made available. The terms of reference were re-stated 
but were unaltered in substance. 

The new committee had by the end of 1928 carried out the follow- 

(2) Prepared a list of grades (submitted to the Council of 
Ministers on the 18th December, 1928). 

(6) Examined and submitted to the Council of Ministers (on 
the 29th December, 1928), with some amendments, the draft 
Civil Pensions Law prepared by the sub-committee of the 
previous Commission. 


With regard to (a) it may be remarked that by far the most 
difficult task in connection with the fixing of scales of salaries remains 
the application of the grades to the various appointments in the 
civil service. The Cadre Commission are, according to their terms 
of reference, responsible for prescribing the cadre for each depart- 
ment. Though it may be possible for them to invite the attention 
of the Government to what they regard as unnecessarily extravagant 
cadres, itis difficult for them to enforce their views. The Adminis- 
tration is young and the public services are growing. This makes 
the definite fixation of cadres impossible and even a provisional 
fixation is believed to be beyond the capacity of the Commission as 
at present constituted. 


5.—Ottoman Public Debt. 


By the end of 1928 the ‘Iraq Government had practically completed 
the purchase in the market of the bonds and coupons required for 
delivery to the Debt Council and these operations had not disturbed 
the market or seriously embarrassed ‘Iraq’s financial position, 
though they involved an outlay of about £1,200,000 sterling and 
absorbed the larger part of the carefully built up revenue surplus of 
previous years. The cash liability in respect of the bonds and cou- 
pons which it was not possible to purchase amounted to about 
£500,000 sterling. 

In January, 1928, an offer was made on behalf of the ‘Iraq Govern- 
ment to the Council of the Ottoman Public Debt to extinguish 
‘Iraq’s liability by delivering the bonds and coupons which it had 
been possible to purchase and by paying the annuities provided for 
in the respective contracts in the case of the other issues, the liability 
in respect of which was £500,000 sterling, as indicated above. 

The Council of the Ottoman Public Debt accepted the principle 
of the extinction of the debt by the delivery of bonds but insisted 
on the balance of the debt (i.e., £500,000 sterling) being liquidated 
by a cash payment in a lump sum or annual payments spread over 
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a short term of years. An agreement was reached on this point, 
but a further point remains in dispute in connection with the bonds 
and coupons which were due to be drawn under the various loan 
contracts but which the Debt Council has decided not to draw. The 
‘Iraq Government maintain that these should not be given treatment 
differing from that accorded to the other bonds, and the point is 
still under discussion with the Debt Council. There is every prospect 
of an early settlement on a basis acceptable to both parties on this 
and the few other minor points which still need to be cleared up 
before the settlement is finally accepted. 


6.—The Budget and its Administration. 

The Budget for the year 1927-28 received legislative sanction 
slightly earlier than that for the year 1926-27. It was finally 
approved on the 30th May, 1927, after having been preceded by two 
provisional monthly budgets, as in the previous year. 

The creation of a new Ministry—that of Irrigation and Agriculture 
—involved the addition of a new chapter to the Budget. This 
Ministry took over the following departments of the Government :— 


State Domains ... Transferred from the Ministry of 
Finance. 

Agriculture Transferred from the Ministry of 

Veterinary | Interior. 

Irrigation | Transferred from the Ministry of 

Surveys J Communications and Works. 
Otherwise there were no important changes in the form of the 

Budget. 


The results show that generally the Budget Estimates were 
prepared with greater accuracy than in the previous year and only 
under a few heads were there any large differences between the 
estimated and actual revenues and expenditure. 

The Budget provided for Rs.570.98 lakhs as revenue and Rs.570.67 
lakhs as expenditure. Additional expenditure grants sanctioned 
during the year amounted to Rs.30.30 lakhs and raised the total 
amount voted to Rs.600.97 lakhs. Had all the money voted during 
the year been expended, and had revenue not exceeded expectation, 
there would have been a deficit of Rs.29.99 lakhs at the end of the 

ear. 

The final accounts, however, showed that Rs.590.97 lakhs of 
revenue had been received and that Rs.553.22 lakhs had been 
expended, thereby leaving a surplus of Rs.37.75 lakhs. The 
revenues were under-estimated by Rs.19.99 lakhs, representing 3.5 
per cent. of the original Estimates. This was a degree less accurate 
than the estimate of the previous year when the revenues were 
under-estimated by 3.0 per cent. only. 

The expenditure was over-estimated by Rs.47.75 lakhs. Included, 
however, in this sum was provision of Rs.20 lakhs for the service of 
the Ottoman Public Debt, which, as in previous years, was not 
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expended. If this sum is deducted, the over-estimation is reduced 
to Rs.27.75, representing 5.01 per cent. of the original estimate 
(excluding the provision for Ottoman Public Debt). It is note- 
worthy that the supplementary allotments of expenditure amounting 
to Rs.30.30 lakhs were actually met from savings in the original 
Estimates. Had these savings been foreseen, the supplementary 
allotments could have been provided by re-appropriation within the 
Estimates and no funds additional to the total expenditure estimate 
would have been required. 

Allowing for the fact that in the previous year the salaries for 
thirteen months were brought to account (owing to the decision to 
pay salaries the last day of the month instead of the first day of the 
month following) there was generally a closer approximation between 
the estimated and actual expenditure, but Ministries are still inclined 
to press for larger allotments than are necessary. 

In a few cases the expenditure against a vote exceeded the allot- 
ment and this indicates that the financial control still requires 
tightening. It is satisfactory, however, that the year 1927-28 
showed an improvement over the previous years in this respect. 
In due course the Comptroller and Auditor-General will invite 
attention to these excesses and it will be necessary to regularise 
them by law. In this connection it may be pointed out that the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General in ‘Iraq, unlike the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General in Great Britain, is not in a position to control 
the issue of funds to departments and thereby to ensure that votes 
are not exceeded. 

7.—Revenue. 


The revenue collections for the year 1927-28 were in general most 
satisfactory. As previously stated, they amounted to Rs.590.97 
lakhs against a Budget estimate of Rs.570.98 lakhs. The chief 
increases were in respect of Customs import duty, the tobacco Excise 
duty, and the taxes on animals (Koda). 

The total revenue of this year is the highest recorded in any year 
since the establishment of the ‘Iraq Government. ‘The increase was 
general but was more accentuated in the receipts from Customs and 
Excise. As a matter of comparison the total revenue receipts in 
the last four years which are given in detail on pages 93, 94, and 97 
are set out below :— 


Rs. 
1924-25 ss ee es sist sae 527,32,595. 
1925-26 bee ae hes seats aes 581,01,934. 
1926-27 Ses ee ‘és shee oni 567,00,474. 
1927-28 eo 590,97,055. 


Revenue from natural resources (Chapter I[) represented 30.3 per 
cent. and that from Customs and Excise 46.6 per cent., the two 
together comprising 76.9 per cent. of the total revenue. Collections 
from the taxes on property and incomes did not reach the estimated 
amounts. The margin in the case of the former was small, but 
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Income Tax receipts, for reasons described later, were less than half 
of the amount anticipated. The monetary effect of this was not 
serious as the estimated receipts from this source were less than 
1 per cent. of the total Budget. 

The following statement shows the full revenue figures for the 
financial year 1927-28 :— 


Detailed Statement of Final Receipts of ‘Iraq Government for the 
Year 1927-28. 





























Actual 
receipts in Estimates 
Chapter and Vote. lakhs of in lakhs of 
rupees. rupees. 
CHAPTER I.—LaND AND NATURAL PRODUCE 
TAXATION AND REVENUE OF GOVERNMENT 
PROPERTIES. 
Main Head. 
1. Agricultural Produce _... ae ... 1381.14 133.00 
2. Other Natural Produce ... wee sis 3.87 3.50 
3. Animals ... et wae 2a ... 36.32 30.00 
4. Minerals ... Se as se _ .62 .50 
5. Rents and Tolls ... a scat bak 7.06 6.50 
ToTaL CHAPTER 1 or oe ... 179.01 173.50 
CHAPTER 2.—PROPERTY INCOME AND STAMP 
TAXES. 
6. Property ... is sso hi .. 15.18 18.00 
6A. Income Tax oe on bea mr 1.81 4.50 
7. Stamp Duty sa ve ae ... 15.58 16.00 
ToTaL CHAPTER 2 ae bi ... 32.57 38.50 
CHAPTER 3.—MISCELLANEOUS REVENUES. 
8. Pensions Contributions ... ss ks 9.56 9.00 
9. Interest... a ust ck aie 2.40 4.30 
10. Resource and Treasury Operations: ... .20 By 
11. Sale of Land and Buildings _... a 2.33 3.00 
12. Refund of Legal Expenses ah ae .03 .O4 
13. Miscellaneous 7 ba; aes ihe 8.38 5.02 
13a. Grant-in-aid from His Majesty’s Govern- _—18.00 18.00 
ment in the United Kingdom towards 
cost of ‘Iraq Army. 
13B. Royalties of the ‘Iraq Government from 1.05 2.00 
the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, Lim- 
ited. 





ToTAL CHAPTER 3 ae sak ne 41.95 41.48 
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Chapter and Vote. 


CHAPTER 4.—CUSTOMS AND EXCISE. 
14. Import Duty 
15. Export Duty 
16. Transit Duty 
17. General Receipts... 
18. Miscellaneous 
19. Liquor 
20. Salt 
21. Tobacco 
22. Opium ... 
23. Miscellaneous 


ToTAL CHAPTER 4 


CHAPTER 5.—Posts AND TELEGRAPHS. 
24, Postage and Message Revenues 
25. Miscellaneous " 


ToTaL CHAPTER 5 


CHAPTER 6.—OTHER GOVERNMENT SERVICES 
AND INSTITUTIONS. 

26. Court fees and fines 

27. ‘Tapu Department 

28. Health Services ... 

29. School fees sis 

30. Police Department 

31. Army Sa 

32. Jails a 

33. Publications se 

34. Public Works ss Department 

35. Irrigation .. 

36. Survey... 

37. Chief Navigation ‘Authority 

38. Government Press 

39. Census Department 

40. Agriculture ie oecacl 

41. Veterinary ponte ee 

42. Antiquities age 


ToTaL CHAPTER 6 
GRAND TOTAL 


4988 


Actual 


lakhs of 
rupees. 


214.27 
9.79 
3.28 
1.62 

3a 
8.82 
3.86 
24.72 
75 
7.61 





275.07 




















receipts in Estimates 
in lakhs of 


rupees. 
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8.—Expenditure. 


The expenditure for the year 1927-28 amounted to Rs. 553.22 
lakhs against Budget grants, including supplementary allotments, 
amounting to Rs. 600.97 lakhs, and recorded a total saving amount- 
ing to Rs. 47.75 lakhs. This saving included Rs. 20 lakhs provided 
for the Service of the Ottoman Public Debt. 


The balance amounting to Rs. 27.75 lakhs arose mainly from sav- 
ings on the sums provided for the combating of locusts and for irri- 
gation works which for various reasons could not be carried out 
or completed during the year in question. 


Expenditure for defence and public security represented 26.6 per 
cent. and 13.9 per cent. respectively, aggregating 40.5 per cent of 
the total ‘Iraq expenditure, against 42 per cent. in 1925-26 and 40.2 
per cent. in 1926-27. 


The expenditure during the year was the highest recorded since 
the inception of the ‘Iraq Government. The increase in the year 
was due to the heavy cost of the anti-locust campaign and to a 
relatively important increase in the Budgets for Defence, Health, 
Education and Irrigation. The cost of other departments showed 
a relatively small increase due mostly to increased activity. 


The following statement shows the full expenditure figures for 
the financial year 1927-28 :— 


Detailed Statement of Final Expenditure of ‘Iraq Government for the 














Year 1927-28. 
Actual Ex- Budget 
penditure Estimates 
Chapter, Section and Vote. wn lakhs of tn lakhs of 
rupees. rupees. 
CHAPTER 1.—PusBLIC DEBT AND PENSIONS. 
Vote. 
1. Debt Services... — sae Sea — 20.00 
2. Pensions and Allowances hs say 17.75 18.31 
ToTAL CHAPTER 1 wha id .. 17.75 38.31 
CHAPTER 2.—Crvm List oF His MAJEstTy 
THE KING. 
3. Privy Purse ee sit ae Se 7.80 7.80 
4, Services... su oe sat aa .68 .68 
5. Salaries er ae - sda .50 5] 
6. Allowances and Services... a 2 .42 .46 








TOTAL CHAPTER 2 oe tas Aine 9.40 9.45 
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Chapter, Section and Vote. 
CHAPTER 3.—PARLIAMENT. 


7. Senate... 
8. Chamber of Deputies 


TotaL CHAPTER 3 


CHAPTER 3A4.—COMPTROLLER AND AUDITOR- 
GENERAL. 
9. Salaries 
- 10. Allowances and Services... 


TotaL CHAPTER 3A 


CHAPTER 4.—CoUNCIL OF MINISTERS. 
11. Salaries 
12. Allowances and Services. : 
13. Special Services Missions and Deputa- 
tions. 
ToTaL CHAPTER 4 


CHAPTER 5.—MINISTRY OF FINANCE. 
Section 1. Ministry— 
14. Salaries ; 
15. Allowances and Seryines. 


Total Section 1... 


Section 2. Accountant-General’s Se 
16. Salaries . : 
17. Allowances and Sarvicgs. ate 


Total Section 2... 


Section 3. Finance Administration in Liwas— 
18. Salaries ; 
19. Allowances and Services. 


Total Section 3... 
Section 34. Government Press i alia 
18a. Salaries 


194. Allowances and Seieibes:. 


Total Section 34 


Actual Ex- Budget 
penditure Estimates 
in lakhs of in lakhs of 










































































rupees. rupees. 
1.94 2 
6.18 6.52 
8.12 8.53 
.69 76 
Od 14 
74 .90 
69 .69 
18 1 
5.28 5.40 
6.15 6.40 
5.17 5.37 
93 1.00 
6.10 6.37 
2.36 2.37 
22 23 
2.58 2.60 
14.67 14.91 
41 46 
15.08 15.37 
89 .90 
2.56 2.63 








3.45 3.53 
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Actual Ex- Budget 
penditure Estimates 
Chapter, Section and Vote. in lakhs of in lakhs of 
rupees. rupees. 
Chapter 5—contd. 
Section 4. Charities— 





























Vote. 
. 20. Charitable payments _... i dee .58 .58 
Total Section 4... er re oe .58 .58 
Section 5. Miscellaneous— 
21. Revenue Collection and Refunds ak 3.64 4.57 
23. Contributions ae sa 8.61 9.03 
24. Resource and Treasury Operations ests .79 82 
25. Miscellaneous ree eat Som ae 1.42 .48 
Total Section 5... ane ace ans 14.46 14.90 
ToTAL CHAPTER 5 — or aun 42.25 43.35 
CHAPTER 5A.—CUSTOMS AND EXCISE. 
26. Salaries... : cane ee 11.71 11.72 
27. Allowances and Seevideu:. Sine gi 3.45 3.95 
28. Refunds and Drawbacks. ee oe 5.28 5.50 
ToTaL CHAPTER 5A ... ne ... 20.44 21.17 








CHAPTER 6.—MINISTRY OF INTERIOR. 
Section 1. Ministry— 


























29, Salaries... ; sat ad 1.16 1.18 
30. Allowances and Service: ashe bad .69 .76 
Total Section 1... Jez ais a 1.85 1.94 
Section 2. Administrative a 
31. Salaries... . fas i 4.55 4.48 
32. Allowances and Servibeet: et ae 85 87 
Total Section 2... eet sae — 5.40 5.35 
Section 3. General Administration on Liwas— 
33. Salaries... : ves ass 13.57 14.34 
34 Allowances and Servivea.: die ae 4.62 5.09 
35. Special Services ... 1.20 1.66 
35a. Maintenance of Public Security o on n West- 38 38 








ern and Southern Frontiers. 
Total Section 3... aut ape sme 19.77 21.47 
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Actual Ex- Budget 
penditure Estimates 


Chapter, Section and Vote. in lakhs of wn lakhs of 




































































rupees. rupees. 

Chapter 6—contd. 

Section 4. Jails— 

Vote. 

36. Salaries 7 3.56 3.78 

37. Allowances and Senyicks-:. 4.66 5.04 
Total Section 4... 8.22 8.82 

Section 5. Census Department-—-- 

38. Salaries . aris 1.12 

39. Allowances and Seesicks.. 1.09 1.40 
Total Section 5... 1.84 2.52 
TOTAL CHAPTER 6 37.08 40.10 

CHAPTER 6A4.— ‘IRAQ POLICE. 

Section 1. Headquarters and Administration— 

40. Salaries ; 3.41 3.48 

41. Allowances and Sarvided= 31 .32 
Total Section 1... 3.72 3.80 

Section 2. Police Services— 

42. Salaries : 48.88 49.60 

43. Allowances and Sardi ices.. 19.68 20.66 
Total Section 2... 68.56 70.26 

Section 3. Special Temporary forces— 

44. Salaries : 1.49 1.58 

45. Allowances and Services: 1.79 2.49 

45a. Tribal Police 1.67 1.69 
Total Section 3... 4.95 5.76 
ToTaL CHAPTER 6A 77.23 79.82 
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Actual Ex- Budget 
penditure Kstimates 


Chapter, Section and Vote. in lakhs of in lakhs of 




































































rupees. rupees. 
CHAPTER 6B.— HEALTH SERVICES. 
Section 1. Headquarters— 
Vote. 
46. Salaries : .87 87 
47. Allowances and Services, 16 19 
Total Section 1... 1.03 1.06 
Section 2. Services— 
48. Salaries . 12.90 13.57 
49. Allowances and Services. 9.68 10.48 
49a. Medical School .44 .72 
Total Section 2... 23.02 24.77 
ToTAL CHAPTER 6B 24.05 25.83 
CHAPTER 7.—MINISTRY OF DEFENCE. 
Section 1. Ministry— 
54. Salaries : 5.24 5.71 
55. Allowances and Senvises.. .83 .99 
Total Section 1... 6.07 6.70 
Section 2. Combatant Forces— 
56. Salaries : 66.33 67.15 
57. Allowances and Services. 29.30 31.29 
Total Section 2... 95.63 98.44 
Section 3. Miscellaneous— 
58. Stores and Animals 42.95 41.19 
60. Works uk 2.35 2.22 
60a. Maintenance of Public Security o on n West- .20 .20 
ern and Southern Frontiers. 
Total Section 3... 45.50 43.61 
ToTaL CHAPTER 7 147.20 148.75 
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Actual Ex- Budget 
penditure Hstimates 
Chapter, Section and Vote. in lakhs of in lakhs of 
rupees. rupees. 
CHAPTER 8.—MINISTRY OF JUSTICE. 


Section 1. Ministry— 


























Vote. 

61. Salaries... = os 1.16 1.23 

62. Allowances and Sanaiees.. ee hes 24 24 
Total Section 1... en or Sate 1.40 1.47 

Section 2. Courts— 

63. Salaries... ae an 11.09 11.38 

64. Allowances and Sewices.. wae ios 1.00 1.03 
Total Section 2... ade Sea sai 12.09 12.41 
ToTaL CHAPTER 8 i es er 13.49 13.88 








CHAPTER 8A.—TaPU DEPARTMENT. 








65. Salaries... ‘as jaz 3.89 3.98 
66. Allowances and Servives::, ror ae 59 .64 
ToTaL CHAPTER 8A ... Sars a 4.48 4.62 








CHAPTER 9.—MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 
Section 1. Ministry and Sed aie 























67. Salaries... oP 1.59 1.64 

68. Allowances and Services. - ae Jl .32 
Total Section 1... ee ‘ate okie 1.90 1.96 

Section 2. Schools— 

69. Salaries... : ate ... 19.10 19.12 

70. Allowances and Servites.. iis es 4,19 4.29 

71. Special Charges ... et as ine 1.45 1.51 
Total Section 2... ... se eee, 24,74 24.92 

Section 3. Engineering ee 

71a. Salaries... seg bes 34 .36 

713. Allowances and Services:: ahd “as 14 .20 








Total Section 3 oe — — .48 .56 
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Actual Ex- Budget 
penditure Estimates 
Chapter, Section and Vote. in lakhs of in lakhs of 
rupees. rupees. 
Chapter 9—contd. 
Section 4. Antiquities Department— 
Vote. 
71c. Salaries .08 .b2 
71p. Allowances and Sen ices.. .22 .30 
Total Section 4... .30 42 
ToTAL CHAPTER 9 27.42 27.86 
CHAPTER 10.—MINISTRY OF COMMUNICATIONS 
AND WORKS. | 
72. Salaries 1.40 1.48 
73. Allowances and eee ices, 16 22 
TotaL CHAPTER 10 1.56 1.70 
CHAPTER 104.—PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. 
76. Salaries : 4.03 4.02 
77. Allowances and Servicés:. 1.22 1.26 
78. Works and Repairs 27.57 27.59 
ToTaL CHAPTER 10A ... 32.82 32.87 
CHAPTER 10c.—PoOSTAL AND ‘TELEGRAPH 
SERVICES. 
Section 1. Headquarters-— 
83. Salaries ; 2.67 2.76 
$4. Allowances and Say vices.. .50 57 
Total Section 1... 3.17 3.33 
Section 2. Postal and eenerene Services— 
85. Salaries . 9.11 9.41 
86. Allowances and Sevices. 1.93 1.96 
$7. Special Charges ... se 8.03 7.39 
88. Apparatus and Maintenance Charges — .96 1.28 
89. Construction Works ; 2.95 2.87 
Total Section 2 22.98 22.91 
ToTAL CHAPTER 10C ... 26.15 26.24 
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Actual Ex- Budget 
penditure Estimates 
Chapter, Section and Vote. in lakhs of in lakhs of 


rupees. rupees. 


CHAPTER 1]11.—MINISTRY OF IRRIGATION AND 








AGRICULTURE. 
Section 1. Ministry — 
Vote. 
90. Salaries... , he oe 42 42 
91. Allowances and Ber cicne.: sah se 11 13 
Total Section 1... ied Sats Pee 53 0 








Section 2. State Domains— 





92. Salaries... : ses a 66 .68 
93. Allowances and Sorvicks:., ots oe 10 12 
22. State Domains ... i sas see 1.29 1.88 

Total Section 2... sie “aie aa 2.05 2.68 


Section 3. Survey Department— 








74. Salaries... a “i 3.07 3.57 
75. Allowances and Rereices.: es aie 2.57 3.45 
Total Section 3... oe a sh 5.64 7.02 








Section 4. Veterinary Department— 


50. Salaries... : _ ae 1.71 1.88 
51. Allowances and Sapvicaa: ee aie 1.40 1.61 
Total Section 4... en Pe ar 3.1] 3.49 





ToraL CHAPTER 11 ... siete see 11.33 13.74 


CHAPTER 114.—DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


Section 1. General Services— 


52. Salaries... : ae Seles 2.19 2.51 
53. Allowances and Seivices:: ie Lg 1.90 2.20 





Total Section 1... sis on oe 4.09 4.71 
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Actual Ex- Budget 
penditure Estemates 


Chapter, Section and Vote. in lakhs of in lakhs of 

































































rupees. rupees. 
Chapter 1la—contd. 
Section 2. Agricultural College— 
Vote. 
52a. Salaries .29 43 
53a. Allowances and Senvinéd:., .23 41 
Total Section 2... .52 84 
Section 3. Locust ar a 
528. Salaries . 1.55 1.87 
53s. Allowances and Serine: 11.18 17.10 
Total Section 3... 12.73 18.97 
ToTaL CHAPTER IIA ... 17.34 24.52 
CHAPTER 11B.—IRRIGATION DEPARTMENT. 
79. Salaries 6.57 6.75 
80. Allowances and Servives.. 2.29 «2.64 
81. Works 17.37 19.92 
82. Special Equipment 1.97 3.57 
ToTaL CHAPTER 11B ... 28.20 32.88 
Add fractions omitted .02 .05 
ToTaL ORDINARY EXPENDITURE 553.22 600.97 
CHAPTER B.—CAPITAL WORKS. 
Section 1. Public Works— 
1. Bridges 4.03 4.03 
2. New Roads : 5.85 5.86 
5. New Building (other than Defence) 5.41 5.43 
Total Section 1... 15.29 15.32 
Section 2. Irrigation— 
3. Irrigation ... .26 .80 
Total Section 2... 26 .80 
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Actual Ex- Budget 
penditure Estimates 
Chapter, Section and Vote. in lakhs of in lakhs of 
rupees. rupees. 
Chapter B—conid. 
Section 3. Posts and Telegraphs— 
Vote. 
4. Posts and Telegraphs _... oe me 1.16 1.35 








Total Section 3... ece ae — 1.16 1.35 








Section 4. Ministry of Defence— 

















6. New Building (Defence)... ee ie — 2.00 
Total Section 4... vr aes i =, 2.00 
ToTaL CHAPTER B _es.. a .. 16.71 19.47 
GRAND TOTAL se5 os ... 669.93 620.44 





9.—Capital Works—Speciai Budget. 
In June, 1927, the Finance Minister presented to Parliament a 
special Budget containing provision for expenditure on capital works. 


This Budget as finally approved by Parliament contained a provision 
of Rs.51.80 lakhs to be spent as follows :— 


1927-28 ... Se ves eae .. Rs.2] lakhs. 
1928-29 ... wie ae ets ... Rs.27.80 _ ,, 
1929-30 ... ae ve or .. Rs. 3 23 

. Rs.51.80 lakhs. 


The Constitution contains a special provision (Article 103) which 
enables Parliament to appropriate moneys to be expended over a 
period of years, and advantage was taken of this provision. 


Up to the end of 1928 it had been found possible to provide the 
sums required from the surpluses which had accrued. At the time 
of presenting the special Capital Works Budget to Parliament the 
Finance Minister was taking a risk, but the improvement of revenues 
and savings in the expenditure have enabled the Government to 
follow out the programme without recourse to loans. The expendi- 
ture on these capital works during 1927-28 amounted to Rs.16.71 
lakhs, leaving a balance of Rs. 35.09 lakhs to be spent in subsequent 
years. 


10.—Financial Position on the 31st March, 1928. 
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The financial year 1927-28 closed with a surplus of Rs.37.75 lakhs 
which, together with the net surplus at the 3lst March, 1927, raised 
the total on the 3lst March, 1928, to Rs. 228.26 lakhs. A sum of 
Rs.16.71 lakhs was expended against the provision for capital works 
in the special Budget to which reference has already been made. 
This reduced the accumulated surplus to Rs.211.55 lakhs. 

The following is a statement of the cash assets and liabilities of 
the ‘Iraq Government on the 3lst March, 1928 :— 


In lakhs of rupees. 


LIABILITIES. 


Surplus balance on 31-3-1928 
De posits.— 

With the Courts of 4-84 
Justice. 

With the Tapu De- 
partment (Land 
Registration). 

With the Customs 
Department. 

Balance of Deposit 
by His Majesty’s 
Government in the 
United Kingdom 
for the settlement 
of transactions prior 
to Ist April, 1921. 

Deposits in Treasury 
from Port Direct- 
torate. 

Deposits from Rail- 
ways Directorate. 

Miscellaneous Deposits 8:23 


——— 


1-64 


0-58 


0-95 


2-50 


0-50 


Loans.— 

Temporary loan from 4:00 
Railways. 

Temporary loan from 6-50 
Port. 

Temporary loan from 0-30 
the Court of Wards. 

Accounts Current.— 

Account current with 1-47 
Posts and Tele- 
graphs, India. 

Do., ‘Iraq Municipal- 2-37 
ities. 

Remittances... . 2:06 

Exchange accounts... 1:31 

Foreign and Inland 0-58 


Money Order <Ac- 
count. 


Total 


In lakhs of rupees. 


ASSETS. 


211-55 Advances to Crown Agents for 


19-24 


10-89 


purchase of Ottoman Public 
Debt securities. 
Loans to Railways Directorate 
Loans to Municipalities and 
Municipal undertakings.— 
Baghdad Water Board 2-40 
Basra Water Board... 0-45 
Baghdad Municipality 1-75 
Other Municipalities 0-42 





Advance at call with Crown 
Agents. 
Advances M iscellaneous.— 
Advance with the 0-40 
Baghdad Electric 
Supply Authority. 
Advance toa Military 0-50 
Contractor. 
Miscellaneous advances 3°31 
Accounts current.— 
Account current with 0-15 
India. 
Account current with 0-31 
British Post Office. 
Account current with 0-80 
Railways Directorate 
Account current with 0-46 
Port Directorate. 
Stores on hand.— 
Irrigation Department 5-16 


Public Works De- 11-69 
partment. 

Posts and Telegraphs 3-05 
Department. 


Cash in the Treasuries... 


Total 


158-26 


45-85 


5-02 
4-40 
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11.—The Accounts Department. 


There was no important change in the central organization of this 
Department which was kept at its full sanctioned cadre throughout 
the year. The department served as a training centre for accounts 
clerks and during the year supplied several experienced accountants 
to other Ministries and Departments. 

The office of the Examiner of Irrigation and Public Works 
Accounts which, under the Accountant-General, had been responsible 
for both the accounts and audit of these Departments, was abolished 
and an accounts branch was created in each Department. This 
change was considered desirable in the interests of the administration 
of the Departments in question and brought their accounts organiza- 
tion into line with that of other Departments. 

The accounts for the financial year ending the 3lst March, 1928, 
were Closed finally on the 29th November, 1928. 


12.—Currency. 


The physical condition of the notes in circulation was maintained 
by the exchange, during the financial year 1927-28, of some Rs.40 
lakhs of soiled and mutilated notes for new notes from India. 

Silver to the amount of Rs.21.25 lakhs was withdrawn from 
circulation and repatriated to India without replacement. A part 
of this surplus silver is imported into ‘Iraq at the close of the pearl 
season in Bahrein, but it is evident that a still larger part has become 
surplus silver through the more extensive use of currency notes in 
the districts. Notes now circulate in areas where previously the 
population demanded silver. 


13.—Income Tax. 


In the report for the year 1927 it was explained that an Income 
Tax Law came into force for the first time in ‘Iraq from the Ist April, 
1927. The tax is applicable broadly to all income except income 
from agriculture and from real property, which are subjected to 
separate taxation. In December, 1927, an official, lent by the 
Board of Inland Revenue in Great Britain, arrived in Baghdad to 
set up an Income Tax Department to administer this law. Regula- 
tions were issued prescribing the forms of declaration to be used and 
the work of assessment for the year 1927-28 was begun. During 
the year covered by this report the sum of Rs.1.81 lakhs was collected. 
This sum consisted entirely of tax deducted from the salaries of 
officials and of a few employees of commercial firms. The collection 
of tax from the merchants and professional men by direct assessment 
will fall within the year 1928-29. The degree of success attending 
this new tax will be indicated in subsequent reports. 


No change was made in the rate of the tax which is taken at a 
flat rate of seven pies in the rupee after allowing an abatement of 
Rs.4,000 on all incomes. 
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14.—Foreign Trade. 


IMPORTS. 


The values of imports, including goods in transit and re-exports, 
for the three years 1925-26, 1926-27, and 1927-28 were as follows :— 


Rs. 
1925-26... sas sare Siete ... 1,718 lakhs. 
1926-27... oe ue aad ... 1,558 ,, 
1927-28 ... sai sii ee ... 1,646 


39 


Note.—The above figures differ from the figures of imports con- 
tained in the last report, as subsequently amended ; it appears that 
the figures supplied by the Customs Department and included in 
previous reports had not included imports subsequently re-ex ported. 
These have now been included, and will appear in subsequent 
reports. 


The values of imports, excluding goods in transit but including 
re-exports, for the three years 1925-26, 1926-27, and 1927-28, were 
as follows :— 


Rs. 
1925-26... ee ree nee .-. 1,012 lakhs. 
1926-27... ae se ae ware 987 ,, 
1927-28 geese ® eee «1,058 
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The values (in lakhs of rupees) of the principal commodities 
imported, excluding goods in transit, during the three years 1925-26, 
1926-27, and 1927-28, were as follows :— 


1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 


Cotton Piece Goods ... 230 221 230 
Sugar se ve eee 83 82 91 
Metals and Ores ise oe 15 22. 53 
Machinery .. . sai 10 14 52 
Silk Piece Goods . oe 26 42 49 
Oils eae al was 73 72 44 
Tea as ae bee 39 40 33 
Vehicles... — 17 21 30 
Woollen Piece Goods aoe 12 18 26 
Wood and Timber ao 34 25 25 
Apparel ern wks 19 18 17 
Soap sek 11 13 16 
Grain, Pulse, and Flour .. 141 22 15 
Coffee os ae 25 15 14 
Liquors and Wines ae 10 10 13 


Paper wis sate bes 17 16 11 
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EXPports. 


The values of exports, including goods in transit and re-exports, 
for the three years 1925-26, 1926-27, and 1927-28 were as 
follows :— 


Rs. 
1925-26 See ie an Se ... 1,209 lakhs. 
1926—27 lene ae aes ae ws 1033. 4 
1927-28 ine ee ae ae .. =£1,203 
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The values of exports, excluding goods in transit but including 
re-exports, for the three years 1925-26, 1926-27, and 1927-28 were 
as follows :— 


Rs. 
1925-26 cae ae wits ae ... 803 lakhs. 
1926—27 a sie wis ae .. 461 ,, 
1927-28 ite ee Len ae .. 615 


? 


The values (in lakhs of rupees) of the principal commodities 
exported, including re-exports but excluding goods in transit, 
during the three years 1925-26, 1926-27, and 1927-28 were 
as follows :— 


1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-238. 


Dates ve 205 167 1834 
Grain, Pulse, and Flour a 1] 70 162 
Raw Wool = sie 80 54 72 
Hides and Skins me 39 25 29 
Cotton Piece Goods en 22 20 28 
Animals Living _... ik 12 14 21 
Metals and Ores ... vis 12 21 16 
Intestines eee cies 31 10 8 
Vehicles... noe 5 11 8 
Sugar ste a sl 10 7 7 
Liquorice Roots 6 3 7 
Carpets... : es 5 4 5 
Tanning Materials se 2 6 34 
Raw Cotton . 8 5 3 
Tobacco... ms 2 2 3 
Wearing Apparel eles 6 3 34 


ANALYSIS OF FOREIGN TRADE BY COUNTRIES. 


The following table shows the countries which are ‘Iraq’s principal 
customers. The percentages given against them in each of the four 
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columns are the percentages of the value of the total trade under 
each of the four headings :— 











Imports. Exports including 
Country of Origin or eee! 
Destination. a» Breese renee eee ae 
: 1925 ‘| 1926 : 1927 | 1925 1926 | 1927 
| | 
United Kingdom | 26-33 30-77 | 34-82 | 23-06 . 23-86 | 31-11 
India... 0s. | 83-99 24-26 | 20-07 16-50-1931 | 15-47 
Persia...  ... «ss | 9°52 =| «10-57 8-56 17:50 14:97 | 12-05 
Syria and Turkey 4:01 | 5-28 | 6-09 | 3-78 | 3-90 | 4-72 
Belgium ... _... 2-90 | 3:30 | 4-55 | — | 0-48 = 
Holland 4:48 | 6:80 4:35 . — ; 0-87 am 
Germany ... 3-36 3:49 4:06 = «1:19 2-17 4-23 
United States ae — | 3-48 | 19-48 | 20-61 | 13-68 
Italy 2:90 | 3-30 | 3:29 — = = 
France 1-87 2:93: 3-19 4:77 | 3°47 3-58 
Austria 0-37 0:66 | 0-77 . — —_ = 
Egypt | 2-15 | 0-85 ; 0-58 | 4:77 1:95 | 2-62 
Arabia i = =e — | 418 | 6-42 | 7-98 
Other Countries ... | 8-12 | 7-79 6-19 | 4-77 | 3-04 4°56 
: j 
Inward Transit. Outward Transit. 
Country of Origin or | 
Destination. | : 

| 1925 : 1926 1927 1925 | 1926 1927 
United Kingdom | 37 | 28-00 29-76 3-68 | 4:20 65-61 
India... wee 18:13 | 18:46 13:10 0-28 | 0:70 0-34 
Persia... ... —«.. | 32°86 | 39-20 40-48 67-85 | 62:90 61-22 
Syria and Turkey 1:84 |, 3-32 | 4:25 0-99 | 0-70 1-28 
Belgium... ... 3-54 | 3-41 ' 3-40 eo a ee 
Holland 0-57 0-52 0-08 oe =o aan 
Germany ... 1-13 | 1-40 | 1:36 0-28 | 0:08 0-85 
United States 0-85 1:75 ' 2:55 25-60 |! 30-01 29-25 
Italy 2-55 | 2-01 2-21 ef Beas”, ae 
France 0-71 1:31 , 1:19 . O-71 | 0-44 0-51 
Austria _ = | a ass — — 
Egypt 0-28 | 0-09 ' 0-17 ' 0-28 | 0-44 0-26 
Arabia... ae — — (+ — — — — 
Other Countries ... 0-43 | 0-53 | 1:45 0-43 | 0-52 0-68 


15.—Transit Trade. 


The values of goods in transit through ‘Iraq during the three years 
1925-26, 1926-27, and 1927-28 were as follows :— 


Rs. 
1925-26 ... 706 lakhs. 
1926-27 ... 571, 
1927-28 ... 588 sé, 
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The values (in lakhs of rupees) of the principal commodities of the 
transit trade for the three years 1925-26, 1926-27, and 1927-28 
were as follows :— 


1925-26. 1926-27. 


panel 
ce 
to 
a! 
| 
we 
os 


Carpets... re .. 181 181 192 
Textiles... ae se “Sho 220 181 
Tea cae sig 49 39 404 
Metals and ‘Ores ties — 29 4 37 
Vehicles... ii cn 17 25 354 
Oils . 4 12 12 
Gums and Resins" 9 ll 1] 
Hides and Skins 8 5 9 
Sugar 34 21 8 
Intestines ... 25 7 64 
Matches 4 2 34 
Spices 2 3 34 
Machinery .. l ] 24 
Fruits and Vegetables 2 3 2 
Leather 2 2 2 


In the figure of Rs.37 lakhs shown in 1927-28 for metals and ores, 
Rs.34 lakhs represent the value of bar silver. During the years 
1926-27 and 1925-26 the value of bar silver in transit was Rs.1 
lakh and Rs. 27 lakhs respectively. 


16.—The Trade Balance. 


The following table shows the trade balance in lakhs of rupees 
for each of the three years 1925-26, 1926-27, and 1927-28 :— 


Value of 


| 
Value of | pee taper | “* Adverse’ 
Exports. 


| 

ear. | Difference. S excess of 
: Imports. | Imports. Balance. 
| 


| 
| 
| 
239 








i 
| 
1926-27 | 1558 | 1033) | 5 #2 3 (8 


1925-26: 1718 : 1209 ae 
1927-28 | 1646 =| = 1208 on 
Notes :— 


(i) The value of imports and exports include transit trade, 
re-exports, and duty free imports by concessionaires. 

The factors contributing to the “‘ adverse ’’ balance have been 
fully discussed in previous reports and no further remarks can 
usefully be added. The same factors remain. 

(ii) The figures of imports represent the values in ‘Iraq less 
duty and include re-export. They therefore do not agree with 
those shown in previous reports. 
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(iii) Duty free importations by concessionaires were as 


follows :— 
Rs. 
1925-26... ie Sos sce ... 8 lakhs. 
1926-27... ee se a sue (ES. 35 
1927-28 ... oe one Sut sah OS 7: 


17.—Customs and Exeise. 
CUSTOMS. 


In accordance with what has now become the established practice, 
the changes in the tariff were made the subject of a comprehensive 
law which came into effect on the 15th June, 1928. 

The more important changes made by this law were the following : 


(a) Exemptions. 
(i) Various materials imported for building and engineering 


purposes. 
(ii) Machinery imported for industrial or public utility 
purposes. 
(iii) Natural manures (Nofe.—Artificial manures previously 
exempted). 


(iv) Unginned cotton. 

(v) The scope of the exemptions applying to school require- 
ments and cinematograph films (of an educative value) was 
extended. 

(6) Reductions of Duty. 

(i) Perfumed spirits from Rs.48 to Rs.40 per imperial gallon. 

(ii) Motor spirit from annas 5 to annas 4 per imperial gallon. 

(iii) Non-spirituous perfumery and toilet preparations (ex- 
cluding soap) from 20 per cent. to 15 per cent. ad valorem. 


(c) Increases in Customs Duty. 


(i) Cigarettes from Rs.6 to Rs.6/8 per kilo. 

(ii) Cigars and snufis from 50 per cent. to 60 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

(iii) Manufactured tobacco from Rs.6 to Rs.6/8 per kilo. 

(iv) Tutun (unmanufactured) from Rs.1/4 to Rs.1/8 per kilo. 

(v) Tumbaki (unmanufactured) from Rs.2 to Rs.2/4 per kilo. 

(vi) Salt from 1 anna to 2 annas per kilo. 


(d) Substitution of the following fixed rates of duty in lieu of ad valorem 
duties. 


(i) Candles (Coloured), 24 annas per kilo. 
Candles (Uncoloured), 2 annas per kilo. 
(ii) Cardboard, including strawboard in bulk or sheets, 
Rs. 1/12 per 50 kilos. 
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(iii) Carbonate of soda (washing soda), Rs. 1/4 per 50 kilos. 
(iv) Coir rope and yarn, 1 anna per kilo. 

(v) Henna, 1 anna per kilo. 

(vi) Indigo, Rs.1/2 per kilo. 

(vii) Tin (in blocks), Rs. 30 per block of 50 kilos. 


EXCISE. 


The commodities now subject to excise duty are :— 
Tobacco. 
Petrol. 
Kerosine. 
Salt. 
Liquor. 
Intestines (casings). 


By a law which came into force in January, 1928, the Excise duty 
levied on exported intestines (‘‘ casings ’’) was reduced from one 
anna to half an anna per “ casing.” 


A Salt Monopoly Law came into effect on the 27th August, 1928. 
This did not represent a new policy, since salt had been made the 
subject of a Government monopoly by the application of the Ottoman 
Law and Regulations. It was felt desirable, however, to codify the 
existing laws and regulations by the introduction of a single law. 


By a law which came into force in June, 1928, the following 
changes were made in Excise duties :— 


Tobacco.—Increases of duty— 
(i) Tutun from 12 to 13 annas per kilo. 
(ii) Tumbaki from 10 to 11 annas per kilo. 


PetrolReduction of duty from 5 annas to 4 annas per 
imperial gallon. 

Note.— 

(a) Provision was made in the law for the drawback of the 
whole of the Excise duty on tutun and tumbaki exported to 
other countries. 

(6) Tutun is the local term for unmanufactured tobacco used 
for cigarettes. 


Tumbaki is the local term for the variety of unmanufactured 
tobacco used for pipes (Narghila). 

Opium.—During the course of the year, the Government 
took charge of the retail sale of opium which had previously 
been in the hands of licensed dealers. This constituted the 
final step for implementing the provisions of the International 
Opium Convention.* 








* Note.—A separate annual report is submitted to the League of Nations on this 
subject. 
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18.—The Revenue Department. 


REVENUE COLLECTIONS. 


Collections for the financial year 1927-28, with the corresponding 
collections for previous years, are given in the table on pages 93 and 94. 
Collections in respect of agricultural produce showed a slight increase 
on those of 1926 and a considerable increase on previous recent 
years with the exception of 1925-26, when an unusual conjunction 
of abundant crops and high prices led to higher collections than can 
be anticipated again. Slight increases are to be noticed under 
Natural Produce and Rents and Tolls. In Taxation on Animals a 
perceptible increase is recorded, and this can safely be ascribed to 
improved administration. Revenue from minerals is unimportant, 
especially since revenues from oil concessions ceased to be credited 
under this head. The property tax shows a distinct falling off, 
corresponding to the continued drop in property values, and the 
no less continued reluctance of the urban population to pay its 
taxes. 


Figures for the year 1928-29, which is yet incomplete, cannot be 
provided. Results, however, for the first nine months support the 
opinion that the previous year’s receipts from agricultural and 
natural produce and minerals will be maintained or improved. 
Receipts from the Animal Tax show a further rise of 2 or 3 lakhs, 
but rents and tolls are likely to yield less following on the reduced 
rates of bridge and ferry tolls introduced during the year. Property 
Tax receipts in 1928-29 will, at best, only equal, or very slightly 
exceed, the 1927-28 collections. 


It might be expected that the very pronounced annual increase 
in the acreage under crops, which is taking place, would lead to a 
corresponding increase in revenue collections therefrom. The 
increase in these collections is, however, likely to be steady rather 
than rapid and will not for the following principal reasons at once 
be proportionate to the increase in agricultural produce. Firstly, 
increased outturns have led, and will still lead, to lower prices ; 
secondly, it is, and has been, the policy of the Government to reduce 
the high theoretical rates of demand inherited from the Turkish 
Government and to aim at a more thorough collection of a much 
lower nominal ‘‘ government share ”’ ; thirdly, legislation is in force 
exempting for two years the agricultural produce grown by newly- 
installed irrigation pumps. The time, therefore, has not yet come 
when the wide acreage recently brought under the plough by this 
means will contribute its full quota of revenue. Fourthly, the 
revised methods of produce assessment, which are rapidly supersed- 
ing old and inferior methods, do not necessarily at once produce 
more abundant revenues. The improvement is often more in the 
direction of equity and fair incidence of the tax than in that of 
increased collection. 
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LEGISLATION DURING 1928, 


The year was, from the legislative point of view, one of considerable 
activity. An amending law to the existing Bridges and Ferries Law 
was passed early in the year for the better regulation of toll-collection 
on State-owned bridges and ferries (a form of revenue the abandon- 
ment of which was seriously considered, but found financially 
impracticable at present), and this was followed bv regulations 
prescribing in detail the classification of bridges and ferries and the 
tolls leviable on each. A further regulation introducing season 
tickets at low rates came into force in the last days of the year. 


Certain regulations under the Government Demand Rates Law 
(of 1927) were issued during the year. A preferential demand rate 
of 10 per cent. was introduced in favour of vegetables and other 
types of produce which are taxed at the place of consumption. 
This rate was also, by a separate regulation, applied to tobacco. 
Indulgent rates were further prescribed for approved cotton by a 
regulation * which, in addition, bestows on cotton growers the right, 
within limits, to select their method of assessment. 


Under the relevant article of the same Demand Rates Law, 
regulations were issued prescribing special and indulgent demand 
rates for certain frontier areas in Kurdistan, which had suffered 
from the lack of security until recently prevailing there. 


On more than one occasion regulations under an existing law were 
issued for the remission of certain items of uncollectable revenue 
debts. <A law bestowing amended, and more generous, powers on 
the Executive to remit such items was not well received by the 
Chamber and was withdrawn. It is, at the time of compiling this 
report, being redrafted. 


Three important regulations + governing respectively the fixed 
tax per plough, the fixed tax per unit of area of land, and the three 
or five year fixed assessment of agricultural produce were issued 
early in the year in supersession of temporary regulations on the 
same subjects published during 1927. 


Three laws of first-class importance were prepared during the year 
and commenced their progress through Parliament but had not 
completed it—owing partly to the postponement of the autumn 
Parliamentary session—by the 3lst December. ‘These were, firstly, 
a law governing the rate of Government demand on the produce of 
date and fruit trees; secondly, a comprehensive Land Tax Law 
dealing in detail with all methods of assessment of produce ; and, 
thirdly, a law governing the important Animal Tax. Fuller descrip- 
tion of these measures is reserved until they pass into law. 

Other laws under active preparation at the conclusion of the 
period under report included a Property Tax Amendment Law, 


* See page 155 of Appendix. 
t See pages 156, 159 and 171. 
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embodying the results of recent years’ experience in the administra- 
tion of this tax, and sundry regulations the publication of which 
will be necessary immediately after the passage of the Land Tax Law. 

It may be stated, in general, that the formidable task of supplying 
the revenue-assessment and revenue-collecting machine with an 
adequate foundation of modern and comprehensive legislation is 
well in hand, but still very far from complete. 


ADMINISTRATION OF VARIOUS TAXES. 


Administration was improved during the year in numerous 
matters of detail. Particular attention was paid to providing all 
revenue offices with copies, to be suitably filed, of all laws, regula- 
tions, and instructions dealing with revenue administration. Printed 
forms were provided for operations uniform in character and of 
frequent repetition, and a number of recurrent proceedings were 
governed by new and simplified instructions. Valuable statistics 
relative to matters of revenue interest in each district of the country 
were collected. 


NATURAL PRODUCE. 


No major changes were made in this unimportant source of 
revenue. Collection is, in almost all cases, at the “ place of con- 
sumption.”’ 


TAXATION OF ANIMALS. 


In the administration of the important koda tax a number of 
minor improvements were introduced. The difficult task of the 
count was tackled with energy and success, and the financial 
results for the year were better than any previously recorded. 


TAXATION OF MINERALS, RENTS OF GOVERNMENT URBAN 
PROPERTIES, AND BRIDGE AND FERRY TOLLS. 


Items included under these headings are of slight financial import- 
ance, and call for little comment. The collection of bridge and 
ferry tolls was legalized by legislation during the year, and numerous 
anomalies removed thereby. 


PROPERTY Tax. 

This tax was normally administered, the 1927 Law proving a 
great improvement upon the superseded 1923 law. The produc- 
tivity of the tax changed but little. Great difficulty is still being 
experienced in the collection of this tax. 
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19.—Pensions. 


The expenditure on pensions for 1927-28 as compared with 
1926-27 was as follows :— 


1926-27... bins ee sis ... Rs.19,20,178 
1927-28... ies site i ... Rs.17,75,417 


The figure for 1927-28 represents the pensions of twelve months, 
while that for 1926-27 includes thirteen monthly payments owing 
to the alteration of the date of payment in that year from the first 
day of the following month to the last day of the month for which 
the pension is due. 


The number of recipients on the 3lst March, 1928, under the 
three important articles of the Pensions and Allowances Vote, and 
the amounts paid to them monthly, were as follows :— 


Number. Monthly Pay. 


Civil Pensioners ve ... 1,743 Rs.37,474 
Military Pensioners _... we = 2,996 Rs.96,770 
Ma‘zuliyah (unemployment) ... 18 Rs. 1,821 


20.—The Government Press. 


Much progress has been effected in the training of ‘Iraqi personnel 
for employment in the Government Press and the Stationery 
Department, and the ‘Iraqi technical staff are now efficient enough 
to cope with all demands for printing in Arabic and English. 

The output was increased and the charges were reduced. 


21.—The Comptroller and Auditor-General’s Department. 


The “ Law for an Audit Department of Public Accounts ”’ came 
into force on the 23rd February, 1927. The year 1927-28 was 
therefore the first in which the activities of the Department were 
conducted in accordance with a definite statute, specifying the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General’s duties and powers and providing 
satisfactorily for his independence of the Executive Government 
(the Council of Ministers). 


The audit report on the accounts of general revenues of the 
Government of ‘Iraq for 1925-26 was presented to Parliament on 
the 12th May, 1927. As the Parliamentary session of 1926-27 
terminated on the 8th June, 1927, and the session of 1927-28 
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extended only from the 7th December, 1927, to the 19th January, 
1928, this audit report had not been dealt with by the Parliamentary 
Finance Committee up to the end of the financial year 1927-28. 


As in the previous years, extra work and considerable delay was 
caused by the neglect of some departments to reply promptly to 
the audit observations and comments addressed to them. Such 
delays inevitably reduce the effectiveness of this Department’s 
work, for, if an irregularity is proved and brought to the Minister’s 
notice within a short time of the irregularity occurring, then effective 
action is generally taken as a matter of course ; if, on the other hand, 
considerable delay occurs before the irregularity is satisfactorily 
proved, it frequently happens that no effective action is practicable, 
owing to changes of staff, and, in any case, it is only natural for a 
Minister to view less seriously an irregularity which took place 
several months or years previously than an irregularity of recent 
date. 


Apart from the audit report presented to Parliament, the Depart- 
ment kept the Ministry of Finance informed of all important points 
affecting the Government accounts and the financial administration 
generally which came to notice during the course of audit. 


The sanctioned strength of the Department was increased during 
the year from the former strength of ten auditors and clerks to a 
total sanctioned strength of seventeen auditors and clerks. The 
need for still further expansion is recognised, but, for the present, 
it is considered more important to attend to the thorough training of 
the existing staff than undertake a larger audit programme with 
untrained and inexperienced personnel. 
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23.—The Port of Basra. 


The dredging of the new channel through the bar at the entrance to 
the Shatt-al-‘Arab is still the most important of the Port Authority’s 
works. 

As a result of the past twelve months working, the channel is 20 
feet deep at low-water ordinary spring tides while at high-water spring 
tides a navigable depth of 30 feet is available. 

As outward-bound vessels have to enter the inner approaches of the 
channel a little before high water, in order to cross the bar itself at 
full high tide, the inner entrance to the channel has been deepened 
to 22 feet. To do this it was necessary somewhat to lengthen the 
area of dredging so that the dredged channel now extends over a 
distance of ten and a-half miles. 

Lightering outside the bar, formerly universal for fully-loaded 
ships, has now to all intents and purposes ceased, for both general 
and oil cargoes. The savings in transport costs effected thereby are 
very substantial, and are appreciated by all concerned. 


Work is now more or less concentrated on securing the depths 
indicated, over the full width of the channel, fixed meanwhile at 
300 feet. 

The financial position of the Bar Dredging Scheme is satisfactory. 
Revenue derived solely from Dredging dues (rates of which are based 
on tonnage and draught) has met the whole cost of the work through- 
out the year, and it is now possible to arrange for the amortization 
of the capital expenditure. 


It has not been necessary during 1928 to do any special dredging 
on the Mohammerah Bar, the depth procured by dredging during the 
previous year has been maintained, and permits safe navigation for 
ships drawing up to 26 feet. This bar is, however, subject to sudden 
seasonal changes and is consequently kept under close observation, 
the frequent surveys being carefully recorded, and useful data com- 
piled against future possibilities. 

With the increased depth to which ships now load, navigational 
aids naturally become proportionally of greater importance. More 
leading lights, beacons, and buoys have been provided and those 
previously existing have been steadily improved. 


CARGO. 


The following statement shows total tonnages directly pertaining 
to ‘Iraq, loaded and discharged within the Port during the last five 
years :— 


Year. Import. Er port. Total. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1924-25 372,132 312,614 684,746 
1925-26 364,310 229,884 594,194 
1926-27 359,625 203,013 562,638 
1927-28 370,706 456,890 827,596 
4988 D 3 
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Import tonnage represents an ordinary year’s trading with no 
item of outstanding importance to be recorded, while Export tonnage 
for 1927-28 shows a considerable improvement owing to good date 
and grain crops. 

The foregoing figures do not include cargo brought into the Port 
but landed in Persian territory, nor the very large oil exports by 
the Anglo-Persian Oil Company amounting to approximately 5} 
million tons. 

SHIPS. 


Seven hundred and twenty-eight ships, with a gross tonnage of 
4,090,124, entered the Port during 1928, as against 740 vessels, 
with a gross tonnage of 3,943,892, in 1927. 


FINANCIAL. 


The revenue derived from port dues on vessels amounted to Rs. 
7,06,303 and from pilotage to Rs. 5,47,936. 

During the year further effect was given to the policy of reducing 
charges wherever possible by the halving of the dues on all cargo 
carried by inland water craft and on cargo exported by ocean steamer, 
with effect from the Ist November, 1928. This represents relief 
to cargo in a normal year of approximately Rs. 24 lakhs. 


The following table shows the figures of total revenue and expen- 
diture for the financial years 1924-25 to 1927-28 :— 


Works Capital 
Year. Revenue. Excpenditure. Expenditure. Debt. Surplus. 
Rs. Its. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
1924-25 33,69,865 22,38,039 1,80,813 5,88,951  3,62,062 
1925-26 34,78,029 24 12,233 2,21,594 5,76,932 2,67,270 
1926-27 32,59,054 23,93,597 70,332 5,64,913  2,30,212 
1927-28 37 ,31,260 26,94 322 55,577 5,52,894 4,28,497 


Payment was made to the British Government in March, 1928, 
of the fifth instalment of the capital debt and interest. 

The amount of this debt outstanding is now Rs. 60,09,712 and 
represents the total amount of the Port’s capital liability. 


IV.—THE MINISTRY OF JUSTICE. 


1. The Civil Courts. 


In the Courts of First Instance and the Peace Courts there is a 
steady increase of work. In 1928 the Peace Courts dealt with 
52,939 cases, being 5,289 more than in 1927, of which 7,921 came 
before the Baghdad Court, and 7,304 before the Basra Court. The 
Courts of First Instance dealt with 2,979 cases, an increase of. 104. 
The Peace Court suits continue to be disposed of without delay, 
but there is room for improvement in this respect in the Courts of 
First Instance. The delays are due chiefly to the unsatisfactory 
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manner in which cases are presented, and should be largely obviated 
when the ‘Iraqi Bench and Bar have gained more experience in the 
handling and presentation of cases. 


One new Court was opened during the year, a Peace Court at 
Sheikhan in the Mosul area, while the jurisdiction of some Peace 
Courts was raised to suits of a value not exceeding Rs. 3,000. 


The promotion and transfer of judges is complicated by the need 
of appointing Shi‘ahs at some places and Kurds at others. Such 
special obligations make it difficult to establish a general cadre of 
judges with a definite order of seniority. 


2.—The Criminal Courts. 


The Courts of Sessions disposed of 313 cases during the year, 
59 less than in 1927. These figures, as was pointed out in last 
year’s report, do not give any reliable indication of a decrease in 
crime. It has not yet been found possible to arrange for classified 
statistics of offences, but a start is being made in the current year. 


The magistrates dealt with 37,166 summary and 5,639 non- 
summary prosecutions, in each case a substantial increase. 


Thirteen death sentences were submitted to the Ministry of 
Justice by the Court of Cassation, of which nine were executed and 
four commuted, one for the purpose of the settlement of blood 
money according to tribal custom. The difference between the 
treatment of tribesmen tried under the Tribal Criminal and Civil 
Disputes Regulations and those tried by the Civil Courts for murder 
has given rise to suggestions that it would be better to abolish the 
death sentence which in the latter Courts must be imposed when 
premeditation is found. Although the death sentence existed in 
Turkish times, it was very seldom carried out. Commutation is 
not now so easily obtained, and, in consequence, both for this reason 
and because of the disparity in treatment between those convicted 
of murder before the civil and the tribal courts respectively, Judges 
in the former Courts are often reluctant to find premeditation and 
to pass sentence of death. 


3.—The Penal Code. 


The new draft Penal Code progresses slowly. At the end of the 
year it was in the hands of the printers and it will probably be ready 
to submit to Parliament in the autumn of 1929. The existing code 
does, or would with some amendments and additions, serve its 
purpose adequately as regards the punishment of crime, but it 
contains references to the former Military and Civil Administration 
and it is desirable to replace it by a document consonant with the 
present form of government. 


4988 D 4 
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4.—Legislation. 


The drafting of laws continues to be a matter of difficulty. 
Although ‘Iraqis are particular and critical in the choice of words, 
they are prone to sacrifice legal precision on the altar of rhythm 
and literary stvle. During 1928 a senior official in the Ministry of 
Justice has worked in close touch with the parliamentary committees 
and this has led to some improvement in the drafting of the amend- 
ments passed by Parliament. Closer supervision by the drafting 
department of the Ministry of Justice over draft laws, before their 
submission to Parhament, is still required. 


The Legislature passed 55 enactments during the year. 


Legislation initiated by the Ministry of Justice included a law 
providing for the execution of foreign judgments, on a basis of 
reciprocity. It was, soon after promulgation, applied by regulation 
to judgments issuing from the Courts of Great Britain, and at the 
end of the year negotiations were proceeding for its application to 
Turkey, Syria, Egypt, India, and other countries. 


At the end of the year the following important draft laws affecting 
the administration of justice were in the hands of Standing Com- 
mittees of the Chamber of Deputies :— 


1. A law providing for the discipline, appointment, and promotion 
of Judges and Qadhis. 


2. A law regulating the right of juristic persons to own land. 
This law has long been in Parliament and the controversy regarding 
foreign companies was mentioned in the report for 1927. Before 
the end of 1928 the difficulties had been largely overcome, and the 
law is expected to go through. A feature of the law which has so 
far met with no opposition is that the right of the ‘Iraqi religious 
communities to own land, severely limited by Ottoman Law, is 
now unrestricted, while facilities are given for the rectification of 
the register in cases where land has previously been registered under 
a borrowed name. 


3. A law empowering the transfer of land cases from the Shara’ 
Courts to the Civil Courts. It has been the rule that where any 
party to a claim to land is a waqf the case is within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the Shara’ Court. The rule has given rise to much 
dissatisfaction. Not only was it felt that the Qadhi, being in a 
special position in regard to the supervision of waqfs and the pro- 
tection of their interests, could hardly be regarded as able to view 
such cases impartially, but there was also the grievance that there 
existed rules derogatory to the value of the evidence of non-Moslems 
which gave rise to a well-founded fear of injustice. The new law 
enables any party to demand transfer of the case to a Civil Court. 
The inaccuracy of the Shara’ Courts in dealing with maps and Tapu 
registration renders desirable a complete bar of their jurisdiction 
in land cases, but there has been great difficulty in getting even so 
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far as the present proposals. Although outside the proper scope of 
this report, it may be noted that the law was passed early in 1929 
without difficulty. 


4. A law providing for a special commission or Land Court to 
decide land disputes in the Muntafiq district. 


5.—The Bar. 


A Royal Irada was issued in 1925 providing for the formation of 
a Bar association and a council composed of judges and advocates 
to regulate the discipline of the Bar, but the association was never 
formed. The older advocates disliked the idea of associating with 
what, in their opinion, would prove to be a political body of extreme 
views, while the younger men resented the composition of the council 
which, in their view, contained too many judges. The discipline 
of the Bar remains therefore in the hands of the Courts of First 
Instance and Cassation. 


The Law School is under the Department of Education and is 
well attended, but its curriculum is perhaps too wide. The term of 
attendance is three years and includes such subjects as Medical 
Jurisprudence, Sociology, Economics, and Finance. As _ higher 
education develops in ‘Iraq, it may be possible to narrow the 
curriculum and thus furnish the young advocates with a better 
knowledge of fewer subjects, but at present the Law School is 
regarded as the principal institution of general education and any 
suggestion of reducing the range of its teaching is resented. 


6.— British Judges. 


During the year two British Judges resigned, leaving three only 
available, i.e., the President of the Court of Cassation and two 
Judges of First Instance. Steps are being taken to fill the two 
vacancies. Some inconvenience was caused, but no difficulty was 
found in sending a British Judge out of Baghdad to hear the few 
cases in which foreigners had claimed their rights under the Judicial 
Agreement. 


7.—The Tapu Department. 


WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT DURING THE YEAR. 

A statistical record of the year’s work of the Department is shown 
in the statement at the end of this section of the report. 

The surplus of receipts over expenditure was Rs. 3,46,000/10 com- 
pared with Rs. 3,55,069/5 in 1927. 

The number of sale transactions was slightly less in 1928 than in 
1927 but their value was higher ; this indicates a general rise in the- 
value of immovable property. 
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During the year, the Tapu Department investigated the title of, 
and delimitated, an area of 60,000 acres of land which the Govern- 
ment leased to an English company as an agricultural concession. 
The Department also proceeded with the assessment of the lands 
required for railway purposes. This work entailed the investigation 
of title, the survey and the delimitation of all the lands through 
which railway lines have been laid. The assessment of the line 
within the provinces of Hilla, Karbala, Baghdad, Kirkuk, and 
Diyala was completed and the value of the land required estimated 
at 74 lakhs of rupees. 


The copies of Turkish land registers brought from Constantinople 
in 1927* have been bound in the form of registers and distributed 
for use to the tapu offices in the areas to which they refer. Much 
appreciation has been expressed by owners who have, in these 
registers, been able to retrace proofs of title which were temporarily 
lost. 


SURVEY AND DELIMITATION. 


The survey and delimitation of properties has become one of the 
most important branches of the Department’s work. Close touch 
is maintained with the Survey Directorate and when survey maps 
are ready the Tapu Department takes them on record and utilises 
them for the registration of transactions. 


The experience gained by the staff in the detailed investigation of 
land disputes and in the careful registration of title is improving 
the quality of their work. 


* See page 125 of Report on ‘Iraq for 1927. 
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V.—THE MINISTRY OF DEFENCE. 


1.—Organization. 


The ‘Iraq Army is organized, equipped, and trained to be ready 
to deal either with raids across the borders of the country or with 
internal disorder. 


The combatant units of the Army, as constituted at the end of 
1928, were three regiments of cavalry, 5 batteries of artillery, 7 
battalions of infantry, and one machine-gun company. A signal 
unit is in process of expansion to serve the needs of communication 
between headquarters of formations and units. 


There are small ordnance, medical, veterinary, and remount 
services, which cater for the administrative needs of the Army. 
There is one mechanical and three animal transport companies, 
which are sufficient to carry the fighting equipment, ammunition, 
etc., of all units. 


Combatant units and transport units may be considered to be 
permanently mobilised, their peace and war establishments and 
equipment being identical. Establishments are not as high as those 
of units of other armies at war establishment, but they are sufficiently 
high to ensure efficient fighting units for the type of warfare in 
which the ‘Iraq Army is liable to be called upon to take part. 


To compensate for low establishments the fire power of all cavalry 
and infantry units has been increased during the year by doubling 
the number of their machine-guns. 


MECHANISATION. 


The mobility of the Army has been increased by the purchase of 
mechanical transport and the reorganization of animal transport 
companies. Sufficient mechanical transport has been purchased 
during the year 1928 to carry one newly-raised machine-gun company 
of 12 guns and the machine-gun squadron and essential fighting 
equipment of one cavalry regiment. 


The vehicles for the machine-gun company are permanently 
allotted to that company. The remainder of the vehicles, which 
are light lorries, when not required for use by the cavalry regiment 
are used for the rapid transport of troops, military stores and supplies 
as occasion may require. 


This mechanical transport has been found particularly useful in 
the desert frontier area, where distances are great and rapid move- 
ment frequently essential. 

With increased fire power and mobility the Army is now capable, 
with the assistance of Royal Air Force units, of defending ‘Iraq’s 
frontiers against raiding tribesmen and dealing with internal disorder 
at very short notice. 
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2.—Recruitment and Maintenance. 


OFFICERS. 


The majority of officers in the Army with more than three years’ 
service are ‘Iraqi subjects, who were formerly officers in the Turkish 
army. Most of these officers came from the towns in ‘Iraq. 

Five years ago an ‘Iraq Military College was opened for the training 
of cadets to become officers. Cadets from the town undergo a course 
of three years at this college; Arab and Kurdish tribal cadets, who 
are not as well educated as the townsmen, undergo a course of five 

ears. 
: The annual supply of cadets for commissions from this College is 
approximately thirty. 

Small numbers of specially selected ‘Iraqi cadets attend the 
British Military, Artillery, and Aviation Training Colleges at Sand- 
hurst, Woolwich, and Cranwell and receive commissions in the ‘Iraq 
Army on passing out of these Colleges. 

The further education of officers of the ‘Iraq Army is carried 
out in a Staff School at Baghdad which is conducted on the lines of 
the British Staff College. 

Officers also attend military courses and are attached to units 
in England and India. 

There is no reserve of officers for the Army. 


MEN. 


The majority of men who join the Army come from Arab tribes 
inhabiting the area between the Tigris and Euphrates south of 
Baghdad. Considerable numbers of Kurds and Turcomans and 
smaller numbers of Assyrians, Chaldeans, and Yezidis also serve in 
the Army, while the towns provide their quota of Arabs, Christians 
and a few Jews. 

Although large numbers of recruits are rejected by medical and 
recruiting officers, the supply of men of a good physical standard is 
in excess of the demand. 

The majority of Arabs, Kurds, Turcomans, and Assyrians are 
illiterate but are good fighting men and very hardy. This illiteracy 
renders the training of men for the technical branches of the Army 
difficult. Townsmen, Christians and Jews, are therefore generally 
enlisted for service in signal and mechanical transport units, as most 
of them have some education. 

Men enlist for two and a-half years and are permitted to re-engage 
and continue serving. 

There is no reserve of non-commissioned officers or men for the 
Army. Recruits are trained in depots by arms. These depots are 
always kept full and so constitute an immediate reserve of men for 
units. This reserve is 9 per cent. for artillery, 15 per cent. for 
cavalry, and 20 per cent. for infantry units. 
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3.—British Military Mission. 


The services of a body of forty-six British officers are lent by the 
British Government to assist the ‘Iraq Government in the organiza- 
tion, training, and maintenance of the ‘Iraq Army. The duties of 
these officers are to assist, instruct, inspect, and advise ; they have 
no executive authority. 


VI—THE MINISTRY OF COMMUNICATIONS AND WORKS. 


1.— Organization and Scope. 


The Ministry continued to control the departments of Railways, 
Posts and Telegraphs, and Public Works and to be responsible for 
ensuring that the Turkish Petroleum Company Limited and the 
Khanagin Oil Company Limited carried on their operations in 
accordance with the terms of their respective concessions. 


2.—Publie Utilities. 


BaGHDAD ELEcTRIC LIGHTING AND TRAMWAY CONCESSION. 


This concession was signed on the 2nd June, 1928, and was 
subsequently approved by Parliament in a special law (No. 51) 
dated the 4th October, 1928. 

The concessionaires then sent representatives to ‘Iraq to arrange 
to take over the electric installations from the Royal Air Force from 
the beginning of the year 1929. 

Although the maximum rate chargeable under the concession is 
8 annas per unit, the company announced their intention of reducing 
the rate to the public to 7 annas per unit with effect from the lst 
January, 1929. 

The settlement of this concession, a legacy from the Turkish 
regime, is welcomed with relief by all who have been engaged during 
the past seven years in an endeavour to unravel its intricacies in a 
manner satisfactory to the parties concerned. 


ELECTRICAL POWER LICENCES. 


Three-year licences were granted to private individuals during the 
year for the operating of electrical supplies to the towns of Diwaniya 
and Khanagin. 

Modern plant has been installed by the licencees and both under- 
takings are now operating successfully. 


BAGHDAD WaTER BOARD. 


The Baghdad Water Board, under the Ministry, continued the 
administration of the water supply to the City of Baghdad and the 
suburbs of Alwiya and Karrada. 
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The quantity of sterilised water supplied to the city during the 
year totalled 790 million gallons, the maximum for a single day 
being 3.3 million gallons. 

The Board has put in hand the construction of new water works 
for the Karkh or right bank area of Baghdad and arrangements are 
in hand to extend the supply from this new station to the town of 
Kadhimain, four miles to the north. 

The new plant will provide for a supply of one million gallons of 
filtered water per day, the treatment of the raw water being carried 
out in a plant designed and supplied by the Paterson Engineering 
Company of London. 

The works are due for completion early in 1930. 


3.—Development of Petroleum Resources. 


(2) KHAanaQgin Ort Company LIMITED. 

Drilling.—There is very little progress to report, as during the 
year only 3,809 feet were drilled. Drilling operations were curtailed 
considerably in June, 1928, and since that date have been entirely 
suspended. 

The Company maintain that a supply of crude oil to the Alwand 
Refinery, adequate for ‘Iraq’s requirements, is now assured from 
the producing wells Nos. 6 and 11, and that information obtained 
from these and other wells has enabled their experts to define the 
tectonics of the structure. 

The geographical position of the field at Naft Khana makes its 
further development dependent upon the construction of a pipe-line 
to carry the crude oil to a port. 

The question of the suspension of drilling operations is, however, 
still under discussion between the Company and the Government. 


Production.—From No. 6 well 68,145 tons of crude oil were trans- 
ported by pipe-line to the Alwand Refinery some 32 miles away. 

The net tonnage refined, on which royalty was payable to the 
‘Iraq Government, was 61,000 tons. The royalty paid amounted 
to Rs.1,65,000 compared with Rs.1,05,000 in the previous year. 


Distribution of products in ‘Iraq.—The Company continued to 
maintain an efficient supply of oil products throughout the whole 
of ‘Iraq and extended the number of depots and improved distribu- 
tion facilities, thereby ensuring supplies even in remote parts of the 
country. 


Prices of Oil Products.—The prices, for sale to the public, of the 
three principal oil products altered materially during the year, but 
all in a downward direction. The fall was due not only to the fall 
of prices in the United Kingdom but also to the reductions in excise 
duty levied by the ‘Iraq Government and to special reductions made 
by the company. 
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These prices .were :— 
Petrol (Bulk). 


Annas. Annas. Rs. as. p. 


Ist January ... ee ... 12 plus 6 tax = 1 2 O 
Ist April... ..  ... Ib, 6, =1 10 
25th April ... ... .. ll, 6, =1 1 0 
25th June... ... ... Ll, 5, =1 00 
6th July 2... ww. 10, 5, = O15 OO 


Petrol (in Tins). 


At the beginning of 1928 the price of petrol packed in 4-gallon 
tins varied according to locality between Rs.5/3/— and Rs.6/-. By 
the end of the year the minimum and maximum prices had decreased 
to Rs.4/8/— and Rs.4/13/- respectively. 


Kerosene. 


Ist January, 6? annas plus 4 annna tax.—7} annas. 
Ist February, 6} annas plus 4 anna tax=6}? annas. 
9th May, 6 annas plus 4 anna tax=6} annas. 


Fuel Oil. 


The price during the year varied between 2} to 33 annas per gallon 
according to locality. 

The Company has, with the Government’s approval, standardised 
throughout the country the prices of the various products. 

Staff.—At the close of 1928 the numbers of the Khanagqin Oil 
Company’s employees were as follows :— 


Europeans... se ae es me 31 
‘Traqis sak ee sin ea ... 682 
Indians... we eh Sas .. 68 
Persians... S06 ok eg .. 47 


The considerable reduction compared with the previous year is 
due to the suspension of drilling in the Naft Khana Field. 


(6) Turkish PETROLEUM CoMPANY LIMITED. 


Agreements.—Early in 1928, the Company opened negotiations 
with the Government for the extension of the period specified in 
its convention for the selection of its plots. Negotiations became 
complicated and protracted for various reasons, but at the close of 
the year it seemed probable that agreement would be reached early 
in 1929. 
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Drilling.—A total footage of 17,781 was drilled during the vear 
at 12 main locations. The total footage drilled by the Company up 
to the end of the year since drilling operations were commenced in 
April, 1927, amounts to 32,427. 


The locations at which drilling took place were :— 


Baba Gurgur near Kirkuk (four locations). 

Tarjil (8 miles south-east of Kirkuk). 

Jambur (Kast of Tauq). 

Palkhana (near Tuz). 

Injana (in the Jabal Hamrin). 

Kashm al Ahmar (in the Jabal Hamrin). 

Khor Mor (20 miles east of Jambur). 

Qaiyara (45 miles south of Mosul—two locations). 


Several shallow wells were drilled at Palkhana and Khor Mor to 
provide fuel for the steam-raising units of the deep drilling plant in 
those locations. 


Refinery.—A small refinery was established at Baba Gurgur near 
Kirkuk for the distillation of petrol and kerosene for the Company’s 
use in its operations. 


Buildings and Roads.—Bungalows and quarters for workmen and 
coolies were erected at all locations with the result that the whole 
of the Company’s staff are now well housed. 

Many miles of new roads from the existing main arteries were 
constructed to the various locations. 

Such roads have been greatly used by the general public. 

All locations have been provided with supplies of chlorinated 
water, the supply of which has entailed the construction of many 
miles of water pipe-line. 


Geological_—A considerable amount of survey work was carried 
out during the year both in areas which are under test by the drill 
and in other areas which may be tested at a later date. 


Geophysical.—A party of German geophysists arrived in the fields 
in August and was employed continuously to the end of the year in 
the Baba Gurgur and Tarjil areas. 


Transport.—Owing to the steady increase in the Company’s 
operations, and the distance of the locations from railheads, the 
Company’s transport fleet was increased considerably during the 
year and at the end of the year 156 vehicles were employed. 

A total distance of 1,137,820 miles was covered by such vehicles 
during the year. 


Medical.—The medical department of the Company has been 
developed on sound lines, dressing stations being established at 
all locations, with a small hospital at Field Headquarters at Tuz 
Khurmatii. 
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Free medical attendance was rendered to local inhabitants not 
employed by the Company, and 7,567 patients, non-employees of the 
Company, were treated during the year. This service has heen 
greatly appreciated by the local inhabitants. 


Staff and Labour.—The Company is compelled under its concession 
to employ ‘Traqis as far as possible, and that obligation has been 
fulfilled. 

The rates of pay paid by the Company compare favourably with 
those paid by other employers of labour in ‘Iraq and, as wages are 
paid promptly and under the supervision of senior officials of the 
Company, no dithculty is experienced, except at certain seasons, in 
obtaining an adequate supply of unskilled labour. 

The supply of skilled ‘Iraqi labour is however limited and insuff- 
cient to meet the Company’s requirements, with the result that a 
number of Indians and Persians are employed. 

All labour is well housed and is able to obtain food supplies, ete., 
at the locations from canteens which are under the supervision of 
the Company’s officials. 

The majority of the drilling personnel are Americans recruited 
from the oil-fields of California. These drillers are highly paid and 
specially chosen for their experience. 

At the close of the year the numbers of the Company’s employees 
in ‘Iraq were as follows :— 


Europeans ... es nis ne se 76 
Americans ... Sse ve sg ed 51 
‘Traqis sine ‘ae ae sits tee, ee 
Persians... ae See ade ee 199 
Indians _.... ae cor or aa 96 


4. The ‘Iraq Railways. 


The more important statistics for the financial year 1927-28 are 
shown in tabular form at the end of this section of the report. 

Consequent on the recommendations contained in the report of 
Brigadier-General F. D. Hammond, C.B.E., D.S.O., who in 1927 
inspected the railways on behalf of the British and ‘Iraq Govern- 
ments, the following re-organisations were carried out during the 
year :— 

(1) The full Divisional system in the Traffic Department was 
introduced. 

(2) The accounts of the Locomotive and Carriage and Wagon 
Department were placed under the direct supervision of an 
audit officer whose services were transferred to that Department. 

(3) The post of, Paymaster was abolished and the work of 
this branch was amalgamated with that of the Chief Auditor’s 
head office. 
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CAPITAL EXPENDITURE ON NEw WORKS. 


The total expenditure on Capital Works during the year 1927-28 
was Rs.11,29,568, a summary of which is as follows :— 


: Rs. 
1. New works eae fees ...  9,88,841 
2. Continuation works ... ...  4,02,866 
3. Refugee Relief Works... ios 49,326 
4. Land Acquisition tee 5 88,535 


Rs.11,29,568 


The financial provision for the new works (item 1) was covered by 
the ‘Iraq Government loan of Rs.4.5 lakhs mentioned below and by 
the appropriation of Rs.2.3 lakhs from the Reserve Account for the 
Salahiya Bridge. 

Item 2 was financed by the appropriation of Rs.3.77 lakhs and 
Rs.2.20 lakhs from the Revenue Surplus of 1926-27 and 1927-28 
respectively. 

The cost of the work referred to in item 3 was covered by a sum 
of Rs.50,000 advanced by the ‘Iraq Government in 1925-26 for 
refugee relief works and subsequently treated as a loan to Railways, 
and the last item (4, Land) was financed by re-appropriation from 
the Reserve Account. 


LOANS. 


The administration’s liability to the ‘Iraq Government at bist 
31st March, 1928, for loans received from the Ist April, 1922, 
as under :— 


Rs. 
Basra City Siding re ie she se 45,000 
Karbala Line ... ans Si be wie 5,50,000 
Kirkuk Construction ... euts sie oe 24,00,000 
Barbuti Bridge Hes sa ie wale 4,00,000 
Mosul Survey ... se 40,000 
Miscellaneous Capital W orks 192 5-26 ste 5,00,000 
Miscellaneous Capital Works 1926-27 ae 2,00,000 
Qaraghan Bridge 0% jit se sige 4,00,000 
Refugee Relief ste nse — ies 50,000 


Rs.45,85,000 


EARNINGS AND EXPENSES. 


The goods and coaching earnings for the year 1927-28 were 
Rs.91.13 lakhs. There was a falling off in Royal Air Force and 
Military coaching earnings of Rs.1.35 lakhs, and public coaching 
traffic showed a falling off of Rs.4.30 lakhs. 
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Public goods earnings showed an increase of Rs.5.42 lakhs, whilst 
Royal Air Force and Military goods earnings showed a slight increase 
over the previous year. 

The actual receipts were as follows :— 


Coaching.— Rs. 
Civil Government and Public a4 a 22,98,834 
Royal Air Force and Military — ees 1,72,991 

Goods.— 

Civil Government and Public ses oe 64,82,004 
Royal Air Force and Military aut oo 1,59,764 
91,13,593 
Miscellaneous ... ee ne ioe Sa8 1,88,737 
93,02,330 


Miscellaneous receipts not affecting 
operations... oe — seh aa 40,630 


Rs.93,42,960 


The total working expenses for the period were Rs.85,46,803, as 
compared with Rs.87,75,718 for the previous year. The percentage 
of expenses to earnings was 91.9, as compared with 94.3 during 
1926-27. 

The total working expenses included a sum of Rs.10.40 lakhs set 
aside for special renewals and depreciation, against Rs.9.26 lakhs 
during the previous year. 

The distribution of expenditure between the various departments 
was as follows :— 


Actuals, Budgeted, Percentage on 
1927-28. 1927-28, gross erpenses. 
Rs. Rs. 
Engineering ene or we = =22,07,502 23,90,622 25°83 
Locomotives and Carriage and 18,40,683 18,84,198 21°54 
Wagon. 

Traffic Nee Ps er ... 29,42,869 32,17,497 34°43 
General ... oe sais ... 14,53,759 15,09,175 17°01 
Wagon Ferry _... me _ 85,797 89,380 1-00 
Miscellaneous... es wad 16,193 22,000 0:19 
Total ... Rs.85,46,803 Rs.91,12,872 100-00 





The earnings per train-mile were Rs.10.95 and the expenses 
Rs.10.07. The surplus of earnings over expenses was Rs.7,55,527, 
as compared with a budgeted surplus of Rs.4,37,128. 


WORKING OF THE RaAILway. 
The total train-mileage was 849,139 and the total engine-mileage 
1,197,595. 
The percentage of shunting engine-miles to train engine-miles 
was 28.71, against 28.24 during 1926-27. 
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The average rate charged per ton-mile for goods was 1.06 and the 
average per passenger-mile 0.96 annas, as compared with 1.33 and 
1.03 annas, respectively, for the previous year. 

The total number of passengers carried was 523,740, against 
506,011 during the previous year. The average length of journey 
was 69.5 miles, as compared with 81.94. 

The tonnage of revenue-earning goods carried was 469,573, 
against 356,575 for the previous year, and the average haul was 
196 miles, compared with 192 miles. 


RAILWAY STORES. _ 
The value of stores in hand, excluding those in transit on the 
31st March, 1928, was Rs.25,97,066/8/7, made up as follows :— 


1927-1928. 


Rs. As. Ps. 
1. General stores in hand aes ... 19,66,441 0 7 
2. Engineering stores ... a ...  4,50,767 12 0 
3. Locomotive stores ... bs, ... 1,79,857 12 0O 


Rs.25,97,066 8 7 


Compared with the value of stocks held on the corresponding date 
in 1927 these figures show a reduction of Rs.5,08,375/11/-. 
PURCHASES. 


The following are the comparative figures for purchases during the 
last two financial years :— 


1926-27. 1927-28. 
Rs. Rs. 
English purchases... ie sae ‘on ae 3,70,782/- 7,93,350/15 
Indian purchases... seg ne sic sig 3,55,005/9 2,48,938/14 
Local purchases— 
(a) Oil fuel ee = dss oes di 7,61,851/7 7,84,886/6 
(b) Manufactured store see ae sie 65,755/3 52,466/7 
(c) Other stores — ee aa sae 4,06,734/5 5,76,489/3 


Rs.19,60,128/8 Rs.24,56,131/13 


The amounts under English and Indian purchases represent the 
value of executed orders placed direct on the Crown Agents and the 
Bombay Agent and for which stores have been received and taken 
into account during the year. 


RAILWAY STAFF. 

The total strength of Railway staff employed on the 3lst March, 
1928, was 6,340, of which 396 were employed on capital works, as 
compared with 6,773 and 501, respectively, on the corresponding 
date last year. 

The average number of men emploved per open mile during the 
year was 7.38, as compared with 8.58 for the previous year. 

At the close of the year the percentage of ‘Iraqi staff to the total 
was 8&6, 
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ACCIDENTS. 


There were no serious accidents during 1928. 
The total number of engine failures was 17, as compared with 25 
during the previous year. 


1920-21. 1921-22. 


Rs. 


TABLE I, 
FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL STATEMENTS. 


FINANCIAL. 
1. Capital Outlay. 


1922-23. 1928-24. 1924-25. 


Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 


1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 
les. 


Is. 


67,31,680 40,65,601 10,30,250 15,38,180 31,02,617 7,96,657 8,50,673 11,29.568 


2. Revenue Earnings and Expenses. 


1920-21, 1921-22. BBs eee 


Rs. Ps. Rs. 


























Earnings 981,11,929 210,44,526 — 133,82,457 
Expenses 354,17 ,086 251,50,745 130,47 386 
—73,05,157 — 41,06,219 +3,35,071 
1924-25 1925-26, 1926-27. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Earnings 95,682,765 94,99,955 93,05,734 
Expenses 83,97 ,752 89,20, 974 87,75,718 
+9,71,013 +5,78,981 + 5,30,016 
STATISTICAL. 


1. Mileage. 


Route Mileage open 
on 81st March. 1928. 


751-93 


Running. 

791°93 
2.—Equipment. 
Locomotives in commission 


Track Mileage. 


Siding. 
182-59 


Rail Motors : Tractors... - - 4 
Trolleys ... sia 3 10 
Coaching Vehicles : 
Bogie ... re ve sa 54 63 
4-wheelers._... x sas a 188 
Goods Vehicles : 
Covered sae 5 1,671 
Open Bogie ... re 202 
Open 4-wheelers de 3 487 
Tank Wagons Bogie... is 83 
Tank wagons 4-wheelers 35 170 
Others... ee ss 61 


99 


99 


L025-24, 


108 24,463 
100,26.633 
+ 7.97 3830 
192; +28. 
Rs. 


93,02,330 
85,46,803 


+ 7 55,527 


Total. 
934-52 


... MetreGauge 48Standard Gauge 7 


2 
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3.—Passenger and Goods Revenue Statistics. 


Number of passengers carried 
Passenger Miles 
Passenger earnings .. 
Average rate charged per passenger per mile 
Tons of goods carried— 
Revenue earning ... 
Total 
Net ton miles ' 
Average haul per ton 
Goods earnings - 
Average rate charged per passenger per mile 


4.—Revenue Earnings and Expenses. 


Earnings 

Earnings per mean route mile nas 
Earnings per mean route mile per week ... 
Earnings per train mile 

Total working expenses 

Total working expenses per mean route mile 
Total working exper per train mile 

Net earnings . 

Net earnings per mean n route mile.. 

Net earnings per train mile.. 


5.—Train and Engine Mileage. 


Train Mileage. 


523,740 


_.. 36,417,908 


Rs.24,71,825 
Annas 0.96 


469,573 

: 599,266 
101,700,260 
Miles 196 
Rs. 66,41,768 
.. Annas 1.06 


Rs. 
93,02,330 
12,371 
238 
10.95 
85,46,803 
11,367 
10.07 
7,655,527 
1,004 
0.88 


Passenger train, 61,760 ; Goods train, 130,484; Mixed, 620,536 ; 


Miscellaneous, 36,309; Total, 849,139. 


Engine Mileage. 


Train Engine, 814,185; Shunting Engine, 233,819; Light Engine, 


38,780 ; Other, 110,811; Total, 11,97,595. 


6.—Locomotive and Rolling Stock User. 


Average mileage run per engine per day ... 
Train mileage run per engine per day 


Goods Stock Vehicle Miles. 


Loaded 
Empty 


Total ... 


Average load per loaded goods vehicle, ton 7.38. 


64 
45 


... 16,561,045 


6,588,897 


... 23,149,942 
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7.—Train Load. 
Average gross load of a goods train on the Metre aes 370 tons. 
Average net load of a train 5 ae x ... 80 tons. 
8.—Density of Traffic. 
Net ton miles per mean route mile per month _... ... 10,667 
Passenger miles per mean route mile per month... ... 3,820 


9.—Oil Fuel Consumption. 
Pounds per train mile diet i sein shi .. = 48.33 


Pounds per engine mile _... es ae = .. 33.52 
TaBueE II. 


DETAILS OF EARNINGS AND EXPENDITURE. 


1.— Earnings. 


Rs. 
Coaching Traffic cn wae ees she a4 ... 24,71,825 
Goods Traffic... — ee bee S26 or ... 66,41,768 
Telegraphs_... = sag a cat en 16,379 
Carriage of Postal Mails... dies ie: ve os 30,388 
Working of Port Traffic... = 1,272 
Carriage of sci dee Materials for Capital \ Works ..  1,13,921 
Sundry aa iis a 26,777 
Total ... os as fete -e ie Rs.93,02,330 

2.—Hxpenses. 

: Rs. 
Maintenance of Way and Works ... a os ... 22,07,502 
Locomotive and Carriage and Wagon ... i ... 18,40,683 
Traffic... oe er oe ee ae ve ... 29,42,869 
General as be ae ae ae ... 14,53,759 
Wagon Ferry... sid oad st ine sa 85,797 
Special Miscellaneous | as ee ie; ce ses 16,193 
Total ... oe See rr a2 sie - Rs.85,46,803 


5.—The Public Works Department. 


The sanctioned budget of the Public Works Department for the 
financial year 1928-29 was Rs. 52? lakhs, of which about Rs. 22 
lakhs was sanctioned for buildings and Rs. 243 lakhs for roads and 
bridges. There was a marked increase on expenditure on roads over 
previous years. 
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The following were the larger new works carried out or in hand at 
the end of the calendar year :— 


BUILDINGS. 

Jail at Basra. 

Frontier Post at Kani Rash (Ruwandiz district). 

Serai and Police Barracks at Zibar (Barzan district). 

Offices for the Ministry of Irrigation (in Baghdad). 

Maude Memorial Out-Patients Block, Royal Hospital, 
Baghdad. 

Technical School, Mosul. 

School at Ashar. 

School at Sulaimaniya. 

The Senate House, Baghdad (Re-roofing and extension). 

A mortuary and an operating theatre at the Royal Hospital, 
Baghdad, 

Police Post at Tasluja, on the Kirkuk-Sulaimaniya road. 

Stabling for Police at Kut and Sulaimaniya. 

Baghdad Jail (extensions). 

Mosul Post Office (extensions). 

Police Post at Bagh Shai (Kut province). 

Serai at Choarta (Sulaimaniya province). 

Serai at Surdash (Sulaimaniya province.). 

Quarters for officials on tour at Ali Gharbi and Abu Sukhair. 


ROADS AND BRIDGES. 


(1) Ahanagin to Persian Frontier Road.—The completion of a 
fully-metalled and tar-protected roadway, 5} miles in length, carry- 
ing considerable lorry traffic from the railhead at Khanaqin to the. 
frontier post on the Persian road, was completed at a cost of 
Rs.2,65,000. The work was begun in 1927. 

(2) Awrkuk-Sulaimaniya Road.—Continuing work started in 1927 > 
about 74 miles of road was built, drained and metalled. Rs. 1,10,000 
were spent during the year. 


(3) Arbil-Ruwandiz Road.—Continuing work started in 1927; 
about 33 miles of completely new roadway were made through 
mountainous country, the final 3 miles requiring an enormous 
amount of rock cutting in the Ruwandiz Gorge. 

This road, intended to connect ‘Iraq to northern Persia, was, at 
the close of the year, within 5 miles of Ruwandiz. Expenditure 
during the year was Rs. 4,20,000. 

(4) Ramadi-Falluja Road.—A particularly bad stretch of 3 miles 
near Ramadi was gravel metalled and proofed with bitumen, and 
a further 7 milesisin hand. The expenditure on this work during the 
year was Rs. 1,50,000. 


(5) Dohuk-Amadia Road.—About 10 miles of formation through 
a mountainous district was made this year at a cost of Rs. 50,000. 
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(6) Ghammas Road.—An embanked road with numerous bridged 
cuts for drainage, 18 miles in length, connecting an existing embanked 
road near Abu Sukhair to Ghammas, in the Euphrates marsh area, 
was carried through at a cost of Rs. 1,25,000. 


(7) Lake Bridge-—A double-track steel truss bridge of 75 feet 
span just outside Basra was completed at a cost of Rs.40,000. 


(8) Falluja Bridge.—Commenced in 1927, this important bridge 
in course of construction suffered severe damage in the Euphrates 
floods of 1928, and the work has (except for salvage) since been at 
a complete standstill. 


RoapD MACHINERY. 


Rs.1,60,000 has been spent in the purchase of road-making and 
maintenance machinery. Included in these purchases are six 
tractor-drawn graders, three of English and three of American 
manufacture, for the cutting and maintenance of earth-roads. The 
work done by these machines is good and with more of them it is 
hoped to raise the standard of earth-road maintenance without 
increased expenditure. 


BITUMEN TREATMENT. 


In ‘Traq, as in other countries, bitumen is an important surfacing 
material for high-speed roads. During the year experiments have 
been made with native bitumens and imported tars and bitumens 
to test their comparative quality for use on ‘Irag roads. The native 
bitumens gave fair results but their supply is limited, and none of 
them behaved quite satisfactorily under the thermotic conditions 
of ‘Iraq. Experiments will be continued. 


6.—The Posts and Telegraphs Department. 
Post OFFICES. 


The financial result of the year’s working, excluding expenditure 
on capital works, shows a surplus of revenue over expenditure of 
approximately Rs.3,82,000. The expenditure during the year 
exceeded that incurred during the previous year by approximately 
Rs.3,50,000. This increase in expenditure is primarily due to the 
amounts expended on certain essential capital works. 

Negotiations with the Turkish postal administration were opened 
for a direct exchange of mails, parcels, and money-orders between 
‘Iraq and Turkey, but agreement had not been reached by the end 
of the year. 

During 1928 the ‘Iraq Post and Telegraph Guide was for the first 
time issued in Arabic. 

The principal events of the year are summarised below :— 

(1) The introduction of the railway post system. 

(2) The sale of reply coupons. 

(3) The conclusion of a direct parcel agreement between 
‘Iraq and Syria. 
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(4) The conclusion of a direct money-order agreement 
between Egypt and ‘Iraq. 

(5) The revision of the procedure for supplying postage 
stamps to post offices. 

(6) The introduction of a uniform procedure for the assess- 
ment of Customs duty on parcels. 

(7) The establishment of a direct parcel service between 
‘Iraq and France. 

(8) The extension of the heavy parcel service by the sea 
route via India to British Somaliland, Germany, Siam, Switzer- 
land, and the United States of America. 

(9) The extension of the insurance and British postal-orders 
services to certain offices in ‘Iraq. 


OFFICES. 

On the 3lst December, 1928, there were 92 post and telegraph 
offices, as compared with 89 offices on the 3lst December, 1927. 
During the year 11 new offices—principally extra-departmental 
branch oftices—were opened and 8 closed. A few branch offices 
were converted into sub-offices to meet the exigencies of the service. 


MaiIL COMMUNICATION. 


During the year, mail communication was maintained over a 
distance of 4,200 miles, as compared with a distance of 3,885 miles 
in the year 1927. The increase in mileage is chiefly due to the 
opening of new mail lines operated by mechanical transport. 

The means of mail conveyance were as follows :— 


(1) Air ee i chi ie me 285 miles. 

(2) Railway ... ee gfe sit ae 813, 

(3) Mechanical Transport ... or .. 2,356 ,, 

(4) Horsemen ei seh a Sas 555 i, 

(5) River ve oP sas er iat 177 Sis, 

(6) Tram ve es ae ay Bo 14 C,, 
AIR MAIL. 


The Basra-Baghdad-Cairo air mail service has, with few excep- 
tions, delivered and received mails according to scheduled timings. 

The numbers of articles transmitted by the air mail during the 
last three years are shown in the following schedule :— 


1926. 1927, 1928. 
Articles eee ~~ 63,883 306,674 536,755 


OVERLAND MAIL. 

The five-year contract with the Nairn-Eastern Transport Company 
for the conveyance of the overland mail expired in October, 1928, 
and was not renewed as the Company was unable to effect the 
required reduction of their charges. The Department found another 
contractor with whom a two-year contract on favourable terms has 
been concluded from December, 1928. 
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There was a further decrease in the number of articles posted for 
transmission by the overland service, the figures for the last three 
years are :— 

1926. 1927. 1928. 
Articles rer we. OF1,097 280,290 125,549 


The overland parcel service continues to expand, especially the 
number of parcels received, which is over 100 per cent. greater than 
the number for the previous year. The totals of parcels received 
and despatched by this route are as follows :— 


1926. 1927, 1928. 
1,623 4,617 7,973 


PostTaL ARTICLES. 


The total number of paid postal articles of all kinds, exclusive of 
money-orders and British postal orders, transmitted during the year 
is estimated at approximately four million five hundred thousand 
(4,500,000), as compared with approximately five million five hundred 
thousand (5,500,000) transmitted during the previous year. The 
decrease is chiefly in respect of unregistered letters and postcards 
and to some extent of printed papers. The postings of registered 
articles during the year show an increase over last year’s figures. 
There has been a decline in foreign postings in respect of all classes 
of articles. 

The insurance service continues to expand and insurance facilities 
were extended to more offices during the year. 

The total number of paid postal articles of all classes, exclusive of 
money-orders and British postal-orders, received for delivery during 
the year was approximately four million five hundred and sixty-four 
thousand (4,564,000), as compared with approximately five million 
four hundred and twenty-five thousand (5,425,000) during the 
previous year. There has been a decrease in the number of un- 
registered letters and postcards received for delivery. A _ slight 
decrease in printed papers and parcels is also noticeable. 

The number and value of insured articles received for delivery 
during the year shows an increase over the number received during 
the previous year. 

The heavy parcel service, i.e., parcels exceeding five and up to 
ten kilos, continues to expand, the number of heavy parcels, viz. 
9,281, received during the year being 50 per cent. more than the 
number received during the previous year. 

There has also been an appreciable increase in the value-payable 
business, especially in regard to cash-on-delivery parcels received 
for delivery. 731 cash-on-delivery parcels of an approximate 
aggregate value of £2,534 were received during the year, as compared 
with 238 of an approximate aggregate value of £777 15s. Od. during 
the previous year. The value-payable business with India declined 
considerably during the year, being over 100 per cent. less than 
during the previous year. 
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MonEY-ORDERS. 


The total number of money-orders of all kinds issued during the 
year was 59,387, of an aggregate value of Rs.30,28,288/1/-, as 
compared with 57,823, of an aggregate value of Rs.31,67,748/8/-, 
during the previous year. The inland money-order service con- 
tinues to expand, but there has been an appreciable falling off in the 
number and value of foreign rupee and sterling money-orders issued 
during the year as compared with the figures of the previous year. 
The decrease is especially noticeable in the case of rupee money- 
orders drawn on India. 

The decline in the issues of sterling money-orders is to be attributed 
to a public preference for British postal orders, the sale of which has 
largely increased. 

The total number of money-orders of all kinds paid during the 
year was 43,872, of an aggregate value of Rs.21,66,202/11/-, against 
37,750, of an aggregate value of Rs.19,94,317/2/-, paid during the 
previous year. ‘The increase is mainly in respect of inland money- 
orders and to some extent in respect of foreign rupee money-orders 
drawn in India. 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE SERVICES. 


Telephones. 


To improve the telephone service in the country, special attention 
was given in 1928 to the construction of trunk telephone lines. Ten 
district administrative headquarters were put into telephonic 
communication with their provincial capitals, and Baghdad was 
linked with Kirkuk, Baquba, Sulaimaniya, Khanaqin, and Shahraban. 

Telephone line mileage was in all increased by 319 miles of line. 

Telegraph lines were erected between Qaraghan and Eski-Kifri 
and direct telegraphic communication was established with the 
Turkish telegraph system by a line from Zakho to the frontier at 
Dornak. 


Telegraph Traffic. 


At the close of the year there were 132 offices open for paid traffic, 
of which 3 were purely telegraph offices, 69 combined post and 
telegraph offices, and 60 railway telegraph offices. 

To provide additional facilities for the transmission of inland 
Arabic traffic from certain branch offices which are in telephonic 
but not in telegraphic communication, the acceptance of telegrams 
by telephone at these offices was authorised. 

The total number of telegrams of all classes transmitted during 
the year was 276,263, as compared with 276,414 during the previous 
year. 

During the year, 213,987 inland telegrams were accepted, as 
compared with 213,748 during the previous year. The total revenue 
realised amounted to Rs.4,01,065/8/-, against Rs.4,05,934/6/- 
realised during the previous year. 
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The foreign paid telegrams (excluding radio) dealt with during 
the year numbered 53,314 messages, against 52,328 dealt with during 
the year 1927. The revenue collected amounted to Rs.5,19,277/12/-, 
as compared with Rs.5,44,428/15/- realised during the previous year. 

‘Iraq’s share of the revenue realised on incoming foreign traffic 
(excluding radio) during the year was Rs.1,04,068/15/-, as compared 
with Rs.1,01,799/— realised during the previous year. 


Wireless. 


During the year, a short-wave receiving and transmitting set was 
installed in the Central Telegraph Office, Baghdad, and wireless 
communication was established with the Rutba and Basra wireless 
stations. 

A receiving set capable of receiving European broadcast press 
news was imported during the year. It is being successfully used 
in picking up news broadcast from English, German, French, and 
Italian stations. 

To assist in the control of the trans-desert route, wireless com- 
munication was established between Rutba and Amman in Trans- 
Jordan and Rutba and the Syrian desert outpost of Seba Biar. 


Woreless Traffic. 
The number of wireless messages sent was 8,962, compared with 
10,338 in 1927. 
The number of wireless messages received was 10,278, compared 
with 9,791 in 1927. 
The total revenue realised from wireless traffic in 1928 was 
Rs.94,162/4/-, compared with Rs.1,05,832/14/— in 1927. 


VII.—THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 


1.—Department of Education. 
GENERAL. 


With the exception of the first few days of the year, Taufiq Beg 
Suwaidi held the Office of Minister for Education for the whole of 
the year. 

FINANCE. 


The sanctioned budget for the financial year 1928-29 for the 
Ministry, including the Department of Antiquities, was Rs.32,14,250, 
as™compared with an actual expenditure of Rs.27,42,000 for the 
previous twelve months. This increase, though it may appear 
large, was as a matter of fact largely swallowed up by the cost of 
normal expansion of existing schools, and allowed an inadequate 
sum for the new projects which it was hoped to undertake. 
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TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


Forty-five teachers graduated from the elementary section of the 
Training College. The extension of the Primary Training Course 
from three to four years, taking effect in this year for the first time, 
accounts for the fact that none graduated from the Primary Training 
College. 

The need for a radical change in the method of recruitment of 
teachers is becoming increasingly obvious, and the whole question 
is being carefully studied. 


GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 
Primary and Elementary Schools. 


The total number of primary and elementary schools has increased 
from 249 last year to 264, and the number of pupils from 24,170 to 
26,706. The percentage of increase is low, but not lower than in 
the previous year. It is accounted for partly by the fact that in 
the large centres the top classes are now almost as big as the bottom 
classes, so that the new pupils at the beginning of the year do not 
much exceed those who have left at the end of the previous year ; 
partly by the fact that schools have by now been established in 
nearly all but the smallest centres, and the opening of a new school 
does not often attract a large influx of pupils. 


The following table gives the number of schools according to 


standards :— 
1927 1928 


Schools with 6 standards re Le ... 52 55 
' . os os 12 18 

99 bP] 4 33 56 62 

9 ”? 3 ” 43 30 

5 » 2 ‘s 45 57 

l 41 42 


There are two normal types of school—the full primary school of 
6 standards, and the elementary school of 4 standards covering only 
the first 4 years of the full primary course. It is intended that in 
course of time all 5-standard schools shall develop into 6-standard 
schools. Some elementary schools however—those in the most 
backward or remote villages—will probably never need more than 
2 standards. In case the number of teachers should seem dispro- 
portionate to the number of schools, it should be noted that in the 
larger schools many of the standards have to be split up, for reasons 
of numbers, into 2 or more parallel divisions, each requiring aD 
additional teacher. 

At the beginning of the school year of 1928 certain changes were 
made in the primary syllabus as applied to village schools, in order 
to adapt it to rural needs. At the same time a supervised daily 
period of preparation has been introduced into all primary schools. 
Some pupils from the Training College are undergoing an agricultural 
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course at the Government Agricultural College at Rustam with a 
view to bringing the teaching of nature study and kindred subjects 
more into line with the actual conditions of the country. Nothing, 
however, has yet been done to provide a short vocational course for 
all boys who pass out of primary schools and do not go on to secondary 
schools. 

In the common passing out examination for 6th year primary 
boys, 1,051 boys from 70 schools competed and 713 were successful. 


Secondary Schools. 


The numbers of pupils and of classes in the secondary schools of 
‘Iraq are at present as follows :— 


1928. 1927. 
Full Secondary ({ Baghdad... Ss iis ... 681 boys 4 classes. 595 boys 

Schools. Mosul _... as oh .. ol] , 4 “a 252 
Kirkuk ... an on ae “Corsa 2 5? 40 ,, 
Basra... me ~~ eae OO. Ge Ie 62 ,, 
Sulaimaniya ... et iy: OS 252. 3] - 8 ,, 
Intermediate j Hilla bee es ae wc Ol ap. 22 5 OD: 45 
Schools. Najaf... ae — fee. COB ae: OB re 34 =O, 
Amara ... oats a8 .. of , 2 er 17 ,, 

Arbil mn Sag os or 19 , 1 “3 15 ,, 

Nasiriya ... bas oe weer. RT’ ogg ll ss — 





Intermediate schools are intended to act as feeders to full secondary 
schools, which have boarding sections attached to them for the sake 
of boys coming from the districts. It is possible, however, that 
some of those shown as intermediate schools will eventually develop 
into full secondary schools. 

In the summer of 1928 a common public examination was held in 
Baghdad for graduating pupils from the 4th class of the secondary 
schools; 169 entered and 92 were successful. 

In the course of the summer, on the strength of recommendations 
made by a departmental committee, it was decided to make two 
important changes affecting secondary schools. (1) The secondary 
course was extended from 4 years to 5, the first three being devoted 
to general education and the last two to more specialized study in 
either the scientific or the literary section. The effect of this is that 
boys entering the secondary schools in and after September, 1928, 
require 5 years, instead of 4 as previously, to complete their course. 
(2) The syllabus for the last two years was altered so as to allow of 
a greater degree of specialization. 

The extension of the secondary course to 5 years involves no real * 
hardship either on the pupils or on the parents. All primary edu- 
cation is free and the cost of secondary education merely nominal. 
As most boys enter primary schools at the earliest age allowed, 7 
years, an education of 11 years can hardly be called too long. 

Specialization is not popular, and, in the general low standard of 
culture, is regarded as unnecessary. Hitherto, in order to obtain a 
secondary certificate, a boy has been required to pass in eleven subjects 
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and having passed is held to have attained to a normal secondary 
standard in all of them. He is disillusioned when he tries to enter 
a European university. Even if he has no ambitions in that direction 
the dissipation of energy over so large a number of subjects has 
certainly in the past had a bad effect, intellectually and morally. 
It encourages both superficiality and conceit. The number of com- 
pulsory subjects has now been reduced, though not sufficiently. 
Great difficulty has been met in trying to equate the studies in the 
literary section with those in the scientific section. Public opinion 
still demands, though it fails to get, a high standard of literary 
Arabic from pupils both literary and scientific, so that boys on enter- 
ing the scientific section are not allowed to drop Arabic studies. 
Nor can they reasonably be deprived of the advantages, material and 
intellectual, derived from the study of English. The result is that 
it is very hard to find subjects in the literary section of sufficient 
difficulty and importance to balance mathematics and science in 
the scientific section. History and geography not being enough, 
it is hard to resist the temptation to introduce such things as 
sociolegy and psychology. 

The Evening Secondary School at Baghdad, for those whose 
avocations prevent them from attending a day school, has about 
the same numbers as last year. 


Girls’ Schools. 


TIemale education is one of the most promising signs in the country, 
and the Baghdad Central Girls’ School is the best equipped and one 
of the best staffed of all the schools. Both the School itself and also 
the Training College attached to it, now numbering 353 students, 
owe much to the inspiring direction of the American lady principal. 
Public opinion is beginning to recognise that an obscurantist mother 
can do more harm to depress the family than an enlightened father 
can do to elevate it. 


Non-GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


Many of these schools, notably the Jewish schools of Baghdad, 
have done so much in the last few years to improve themselves that 
they deserve increased Government support. Custom, however, 
seems to have fixed the total to be spent on grants-in-aid at 
Rs.68,000, and some of this is unfortunately spent on schools which 
might as well be left to die of inanition. The reduction of the number 
of obligatory subjects for the final secondary examination will ease 
the situation for those schools possessing secondary classes. 

The Jewish community of Baghdad, having failed to induce the 
Government to open a primary school in the Jewish quarter, have 
availed themselves of a fine building put up by a public-spirited 
Jew to open a combined Primary and Secondary School under a 
British headmaster. It is probable that this School, though follow- 
ing the Government syllabus as far as subjects are concerned, will 
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tend to adopt English as the medium of instruction in the higher 
classes and will appeal to the Jews more than the Government 
schools. | 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


Serious technical education, based on an adequate primary 
education, does not attract many students. But there is no doubt 
that the Baghdad Technical School is steadily improving. It has 
an attendance of about 100 boys, including a boarding section 
which takes two boys yearly from each province in the country. 
The course is one of 4 years—a general course followed by special- 
ization in a particular trade. A section for the training of pump 
mechanics will probably be opened, and to facilitate the work of 
this section the Mesopotamia Persia Corporation, Limited, have 
generously offered the gift of a Ruston and Hornsby engine. A 
section may also be opened for the training of mechanical transport 
officers for the ‘Iraq Army. 


The surface was slightly ruffled at the end of the year by a strike 
in this School. A feature of this was that political agitators had 
little or nothing to do with it. The ostensible grievance of the 
strikers was that they had no definite prospects, and they threatened 
to leave the School unless the Government guaranteed their future. 
This the Government, willing or unwilling, clearly could not do, and 
some of them left the School of their own free will. A few were 
expelled for their active share in inciting the strike. Most of the 
boys who left the School began very soon to be as eager to return 
as they had ever been to leave. Their restlessness was in part due 
to a comparison of the more favourable treatment given to graduates 
of the Elementary and Primary Training College, who with no better 
education start at considerably higher rates of pay. This anomaly 
would adjust itself if the Ministry would decide to admit to the 
Training College only secondary school graduates. 


HIGHER SCHOOLS, 


The Engineering School is and is bound to be expensive,—but it! 
is efficient and well-managed, and it is justified by its pupils. All. 
of these pass into Government employment, replacing foreign | 
technical personnel without any noticeable loss of efficiency. All 
the pupils of the School, now numbering 35, provided that they 
succeed in the passing-out examination, are certain of employment 
at good salaries for several years to come. 

The Agricultural College, the Royal College of Medicine, the 
Military College, and the Al al Bait do not come under the control of 
the Ministry of Education. 

The Law School, giving a 4 years’ course, now contains 56 pupils 
as compared with 66 last year. Its range of studies is wide and 
attracts pupils who have no intention of practising as lawyers. But 
it is the nearest thing in the country to a general university course. 
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The schools under the Ministry of Augaf, and the various Quran 
schools under no other authority than that of the Mullah who controls 
each, do not call for any special remarks. 

The Mahad al ‘Ilmi, or society for the education of illiterates, 
has now become almost entirely a Government enterprise. Its 
numbers are maintained, though the movement has lost much of its 
original vigour. 

KURDISH SCHOOLS. 


The opening of 5 new primary or elementary schools in the course 
of the year in Kurdish areas has satisfied everyone except the Kurds 
themselves. It is not easy to hold a just balance between the 
claims of Kurdish and Arab areas for new schools, or to persuade 
the responsible authorities that the number of pupils is not the 
only justification for the opening of a new school. If it were so, 
the Arab areas would get a larger share of new schools than they 
actually do get. Another difficulty is that whereas the Government 
holds that the present 30 Kurdish primary and secondary schools 
represents the maximum to which the Kurds are entitled, most 
Kurds regard, or profess to regard, this as the minimum. Yet apart 
from questions of right or wrong, it is clear that the country cannot 
at present afford a separate training college and separate higher 
schools for Kurdistan, even if such were proved to be in the interests 
of the Kurds themselves. 

The translation of Arabic school books into Kurdish, and the com- 
pilation of original Kurdish school books, and the printing of them, 
still continues. It is, however, a matter for regret that the standard 
of Arabic in Kurdish schools is not so high as it should be. Neither 
legislation nor pledges can save the Kurds from the disadvantages 
bound to result from ignorance of the official language of the Central 
Government. 

Something will have to be done in the coming school year to pro- 
vide schools for the Assyrians settled in the northern areas. 


SCHOLARSHIPS ABROAD. 


In the autum of 1927, 30 students were sent abroad to study at 
Government expense. But it is time that the Government satisfied 
itself that the money devoted to this object is being spent to the 
best advantage. It should not be treated as a prize fund for the 
Government secondary schools. <A large proportion of the 30 students 
are being trained for appointments in the technical departments of 
Government, and at present these technical departments have 
practically no voice in their selection. There is thus a danger that, 
in spite of the dearth of ‘Iraqis with technical qualifications, such 
students may, at the end of an expensive course of training, be unable 
to gain admission to Government service because they are not of the 
type required. Itis also necessary to insist that all students intended 
for European Universities shall pass the qualifying examination for 
entrance before they go to Europe. 
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HEALTH CONDITIONS AND RECREATION. 


There is still no School Health Officer, and the Ministry has to 
rely for its medical inspections on the co-operation of an already 
over-burdened Department of Health Services. 

The Boy Scouts have increased in the year from 9,887 to 11,781. 
The annual display held in May was generally admitted to be 
inferior to some held in previous years. ‘This in itself is not necess- 
arily symptomatic. There are signs that healthy exercise is making 
some appeal to the young men of the country. In this movement 
the Boy Scouts organization ought to be taking a prominent part, 
but unfortunately it is not doing so much as it might. 


BUILDINGS. 


Nine new buildings were built at Government expense in the year, 
most of them being small schools, four by the Government with the 
help of public subscriptions, and three by public subscriptions alone. 

At the end of the year an arrangement was made with the Min- 
istries of Communications and Works and Finance by which in 
future all schools, except those in the most important centres, shall 
be built by the Ministry of Education without the intervention of 
the Department of Public Works. This change, long overdue, will 
be an immense benefit to the educational services of the country, by 
enabling the Ministry of Education to replace unsuitable buildings 
or hired houses at a much quicker rate. Hitherto the Department | 
of Public Works, which has been responsible for designing and con- | 
structing new schools, has felt itself obliged to insist on a relatively 
high standard of throughness and finish. The Ministry of Education, 
while agreeing that the more important centres should have buildings | | 
of the best quality, has found the standard of the Public W orks | 
Department too expensive, in view of the limited funds available, : 
and actually too good for the modest requirements of the smaller 
centres. By the arrangement now made the Ministry of Education 
will build and pay for its own smaller schools, leaving the construction 
of the more important buildings to the Public Works Department. 
It is hoped that the Ministry of Education may be able to count on 
the continued assistance and advice of the Government Architect, 
so generously given in past years. 


CONCLUSION. 


A year more tranquil than usual was marked by a disturbance in 
the spring when the visit of Sir Alfred Mond (now Lord Melchett) 
and his party was made the occasion for a disorderly demonstra- 
tion, of which the students of the-Training College, with some of the 
secondary students, formed the nucleus. In meting out punishment 
for this breach of discipline and good order, the authorities perhaps 
erred on the side of leniency. 
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But there are signs that public opinion in ‘Iraq is beginning 
to realise the evil of which the Prime Minister of Egypt warned his 
countrymen in January, 1929. His wise words may be quoted :— 


“There has been in the last few years a grave falling off in 
the education of the young generation. They have wasted in 
false political activity precious time which should have been 
used to pursue learning and form character. From now on, 
discipline in schools will be rigorously maintained and our first 
care will be the training of the young.” 


In this connection it is perhaps permissible to call attention to the 
question of the Press and its influence upon the younger generation. 
Students and schoolboys are only a small proportion of the whole 
community. But they can all read and they have very little current 
literature to read except the daily vernacular Press. The reading 
public is a small one, but it is politically the most effective element 
in the country and care should be taken that it is not fed on a diet 
of misrepresentation without the necessary antidote of truth. This 
is not primarily an educational question, but it is a question that 
touches education nearly. 


Allusion has already been made to a departmental committee 
appointed by the present Minister soon after he came into Office. 
The wide terms of reference given to this committee justified the 
hope that it might lead to important reforms. Actually, after many 
sessions, it presented a report containing a number of recommenda- 
tions. Some of these have been adopted, but not all. The rest 
will probably suffer the same fate as those mediaeval petitions of 
Parliament which had the words “ Le Roi s’avisera ”’ written at the 
foot of them. But-these and many more reforms, most of them 
easy and only needing a little moral courage, are necessary if educa- 
tion is to be set on the path of progress. Unfortunately, when 
confronted with a practical proposal, the Executive is too fond of 
taking refuge in the comfortable expedient of approving it in 
principle but finding the time not yet ripe for execution. 


It is disquieting to read the following criticism by an Egyptian 
official of the schools in Egypt in 1882, and to find how startlingly 
in some points it could be applied to ‘Iraq. 


“Through intrigue, social influence, and dishonesty, the bulk 
of the free places were at that time secured by the rich and their 
protég’‘s. The sense of parental responsibility was weakened. 
The schools were filled with a strange medley of pupils, regard- 
less of social status or intellectual fitness, and they were housed 
in absolutely unsuitable buildings. The teaching was ill-done. 
. . . No faith could be placed in the examinations. In point 
of fact, people who took the education of their children seriously 
never sent them to government schools, but either to Europe 
or to schools maintained by the religious missions.” 
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At present, education in ‘Iraq is still on an uphill slope, and the 
efforts which ought to be directed to carrying it forward too often 
have to be spent on preventing it from running back. 


2.—Department of Antiquities. 


The end of the sixth season at Ur and the beginning of the seventh 
were devoted by Mr. C. L. Woolley, Director of the Joint Expedition 
of the British Museum and the University Museum of Pennsylvania, 
to work on the early cemetery which lies below the stratum where 
inscriptions of the period of the First Dynasty of Ur, roughly 
3,000 B.o., were found. This cemetery contains domed and vaulted 
buildings in which the principal persons were buried and large pits 
containing the bodies of servants and retainers. A mass of gold 
and silver objects, including harps, chariots, and pieces of furniture, 
have been skilfully preserved and a representative collection of all 
types has been exhibited in the ‘Iraq Museum. 


The Joint Expedition of Oxford University, under Mr. H. Weld, 
and the Field Museum of Chicago, under Mr. C. Watelin, continued 
excavations at Kish, near to the Ziggurat previously discovered, 
and found objects closely resembling some found in the early tombs 
at Ur, which unquestionably date from the same early period, before 
3,000 B.c. A valuable collection from this stratum is now in the 
‘Iraq Museum, including some interesting amulets, a stone lamp 
ornamented with a human-headed bull, and a well-carved ivory 
figure of the same kind. At the commencement of the new season, 
at the end of 1928, sounding pits were driven below water level and 
a satisfactory understanding of the stratification of the site was 
thereby obtained. A large building of the early period with an 
interesting plan was uncovered at Jamdat Nasr near Kish. 


The results of Dr. Campbell Thompson’s excavations on behalf 
of the British Museum at Quyunjiq (Nineveh) were summarised in 
last year’s report.* They were not continued in the winter of 
1928 but are to be resumed later. 

The excavations at Yorghan Tepe, near Tarkalan, near Kirkuk, 
have been continued under the direction of Professor Pfeiffer for the 
University of Harvard. A complicated mass of houses beside the 
principal building, which seems to be a communal reception court, 
has been completely excavated, a mass of tablets of the sixteenth 
and fifteenth centuries B.c. belonging to a well-known class are being 
deciphered, and some interesting specimens of bronze breast-plates 
of the same period may now be seen in the ‘Iraq Museum. 


The soundings begun in 1927 by the University of Michigan 
Baghdad School Expedition, under the direction of Professor 
Leroy Waterman, at Tel Umr, near Ctesiphon, were continued. A 
gateway of the Hellenistic city of Selucia has been laid bare, and a 

* See page 48 of Report for 1927. 
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fragmentary Greek inscription and some interesting lamps show the 
fruitful results that may be expected from the extensive excavations 
proposed for the future by this expedition. 


An examination of the caves in various hill districts has been 
conducted by Miss D. A. E. Garrod under the auspices of Oxford 
University. Some sites have, in her opinion, been located as pre- 
historic settlements and a large collection of flints is awaiting further 
study. 

Two new excavations have been commenced, one at Warka and 
one at Ctesiphon, by German expeditions sent out by the Deutsche 
Orient Gesellschaft aided by the Deutsche Not-Gemeinschaft, under 
the leadership of Dr. Julius Jordan and Dr. Oscar Reuther, respec- 
tively. The site at Warka has been much disturbed by illicit 
digging for antiquities, but the results already obtained show that 
valuable reliefs may be found and that architectural results of some 
interest will reward further work. At Ctesiphon it is clear that the 
river during the Sassanian and early Islamic period flowed west of 
its present course and that the site commonly called Selucia was 
really western Ctesiphon and Madain. A satisfactory plan of the 
palace is being recovered, some interesting soundings have been 
made, and a Christian church subsequently converted into a 
hammam is of historical interest. 


Purchases of museum furniture have been made for the ‘Iraq 
Museum, and a satisfactory scheme for the exhibition of objects 
has been devised, entailing a large expenditure over a number of 
years. Provision for the increase of the museum staff in the necessary 
clerical and technical branches is being made year by year. The 
courtyard of the museum is now occupied by two. colossal 
winged bulls from Nimrud, and two statues of the scribe-god Nabu, 
all dating from the ninth century. Towards the end of the year, 
arrangements were finally completed for the temporary appointment 
of Mr. Sidney Smith as Director of Antiquities, with the consent 
of the Trustees of the British Museum. 


VIII—THE MINISTRY OF AUQAF. 


1.— Revenue. 


The Ministry’s budget estimate of receipts for the financial year 
1927-28 was again faulty. The budget was passed with receipts 
estimated at Rs.18,64,200, but the actual net receipts only amounted 
to Rs.15,34,200 ; over 20 per cent. less than the total estimated. 


Fortunately, during the year, judgment was given in favour of 
the Ministry of Auqaf in litigation which had been in progress with 
the Treasury since 1918 concerning some valuable properties. From 
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these properties the Ministry received an unexpected windfall of 
Rs.1,48,955 which brought the gross revenues for the year 1927-28 
up to Rs.16,83,145/11/0. 


The following is a statement of the revenues for the year 1927-28 : 


Rs. As. 

From Buildings si ei sah ...  5,07,566 10 

,» Gardens hi bag bey we 1,33,673- 1 

», Building Sites... eee ses a 56,608 13 

» Agricultural lands nh 2s ...  1,85,079 1 

, Land burdens a te aoe 87,688 4 

» Forest lands sae 3,016 13 

Fees on audit of private auqaf accounts ve 20,096 9 

Charges payable by Treasury sie _ 39,661 2 

Fees from various Trusts ... a ee 13,225 4 

Burial Fees ae 52,174 5 

Collection of arrears from previous years.. 2,89,381 14 
Revenues of auqaf administered tempor- 

arily rr Ses sti 334 a 54,166 1 

Miscellaneous ae ee mea saa 89,852 13 

Total ordinary receipts ... ... 15,384,190 10 

From Law-suit against Treasury ... .. 148,955 1 


Rs.16,83,145 11 


2.—Expenditure. 
Administrative expenses remain substantially the same and are 
much higher than they should be. 


Advantage was taken of the unexpected revenue to develop many 
waqf properties and expenditure under this head was increased by 
nearly two lakhs. 


Details of expenditure are given in the following statement. 
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3.—General. 


During the year, the Minister collected together the libraries of a 
number of mosques and religious schools and with them formed a 
Central Auqaf Library in Baghdad, which is open at all times to 
approved readers. 

On the whole, the year’s work was an improvement on that of 
1927, but more careful budgeting and further reduction of adminis- 
trative expenditure are still needed. 


IX.—THE MINISTRY OF IRRIGATION AND 
AGRICULTURE. 


1.—The Department of Agriculture. 


SEASONS, 


The weather for the first two months of the year was very slightly 
warmer and less humid than normal. Frosts, never severe, were 
recorded on 13 nights. Rains, well distributed, amounted to 2.7’ 
for these two months. 

In the first week of March, however, severe frosts occurred and 
checked seriously the growth of winter cereals. 

These same frosts also caught fruit blossoms, particularly peach, 
apricot, and lemon, and destroyed all hope of a really good fruit 
harvest. On the other hand, insect pests, particularly the spotted 
boll-worm of cotton (eariws insulana) which had been encouraged 
by the mild weather at the close of February to emerge from 
hibernation, were caught by the cold snap and suffered severe 
mortality. 

The boll-worm in particular did not appear to any extent on any 
well-cared-for cotton plantations until late September or early 
October, when it was too late for the pest to do serious damage. 

The cold spell in early March was followed by a period of com- 
parative drought, the rainfall for the rest of the spring season being 
only 0.14”. The dazrm (rain-fed) winter cereals were accordingly not 
very successful, but on irrigated lands crops were good average. 

April and May were warmer than the average, so that summer 
crops, particularly cotton, made good and early growth. June, 
July, and August were normal in character, and September and 
October were unusually calm and therefore favourable to crop 
growth. 

November brought good and copious early rains, with the result 
that large sowings of daim (rain-fed) cereals were made, but un- 
fortunately December was mild and practically rainless in central 
and southern ‘Iraq and the condition of these crops at the close of 
the year was not promising. 
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The following table gives the more important meteorological data 
as recorded at Hinaidi near Baghdad :— 


| 
| 


Temperature in degrees 


Fahrenheit. 
Soar Average Mean 


Month. Total rainfall 





Agee Relative 
in inches. ais . Mean Humidity. 
Maximum. Minimum. 
| 
7 o/ 
i | /O 
January... so 0-89 58-2 36-5 82 
February 1-81 63-4 | 41-4 79 
March 0°05 71°3 | 42°8 51 
April 0:09 93-0 | 60:9 39 
May ‘0 99-4 67-7 27 
June -0 108-2 ! 73-0 25 
July 0 112-1 | 78:6 23 
August ... 0 1-4 | TH 2A 
September -0 106-0 70:9 29 
October... 0 89-6 56-6 41 
November 2-4] 72°3 | 51-0 76 
December 0-07 64-0 42-8 | 80 
| : 
Total | 5-32 87-2 | 58-0 48% 
| 





ee ee a ee 


Mean annual. 


During the year, 5.34 inches of rain were recorded at Shu‘aiba 
near Basra and 11.62 inches at Mosul. The maximum temperatures 
recorded were 119°F. at Shu‘aiba, 117.8°F. at Hinaidi, and 118 F. at 
Mosul, during the last week in July. 


COTTON. 


The recovery of cotton prices during the 1927 season led to a 
greater area being prepared for the crop in 1928. 

Owing to fears of the migratory locust, however, sowings were 
delayed and in many cases abandoned. 

The cold spell in early March destroyed to a great extent the 
boll-worm pest (eartus insulana) and the warm weather of May and 
June encouraged the early growth and flowering of the crop. The 
result was a good and early crop of cotton, the bulk of the produce 
being given in the first flush. In some cases, indeed, the crop had 
yielded so heavily by the end of August that it was too exhausted to 
set flowers and bolls in time for the second flush, and cultivators 
were able to stop irrigations and feed off the leaves and shoots to 
sheep in early September. Where second flushes were obtained 
they were below normal in quantity, but the total crop for the year 
was excellent. Deliveries to the ginnery up to the end of December 
amounted to the equivalent of 4,938 bales of 400 lb. of lint and it is 
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thought that the total crop will exceed 5,000 bales, as against 1,800 
bales for the 1927 season and 3,500 bales for the 1926 season. The 
fact that ‘Iraq has been able to weather the adverse conditions of 
the cotton trade and to recover therefrom so rapidly suggests that 
cotton, as a crop, has come to stay. The year closed on a note of 
enthusiasm, due to the very high yields obtained by the better culti- 
vators, and given steady conditions in the cotton trade a substantial 
increase in plantings may be expected in 1929. The high reputation 
and consequent high value of the cotton of the country is entirely 
due to the very strict control of seed supply which has been exercised 
by the Department since the crop was introduced in 1922. This 
control has been possible only because the sole ginnery operating in 
the country has been that of the British Cotton Growing Association 
and because of the very close co-operation in which the Association 
has worked with the Department. The capacity of the ginnery 
has also been maintained well in advance of the available crop, so 
that cultivators who have wished to market their own cotton, or 
merchants who have bought cotton and sent it in to be ginned, have 
had a very rapid service. Seed of strains specially selected for pro- 
pagation have been ginned by the Association with special pre- 
cautions against possible admixtures, and seed which for one reason 
or another was considered unsuitable has been segregated and with- 
drawn from the possible sources of seed supply. 

It is regrettable that the vital importance of these services, which 
have been rendered gratuitously by the Association, has not been 
appreciated. Since the beginning of the progress in cotton-growing, 
attempts have been made to introduce small uncontrolled ginneries. 
These have been checked by the provisions of the Cotton Law, which 
lays down a certain minimum capacity for any proposed ginnery. 
During the year under report, however, a group of landowners have 
decided to proceed with a scheme to have a large ginnery ready for 
operation for the 1930 crop. The Department of Agriculture 
regard this decision as unfortunate because the question of seed 
control will thereby become more difficult. The method followed up 
to now has been to issue seed of promising strains or selections to 
approved cultivators. As the resultant produce was bound to be 
ginned in the Association’s ginnery, where special precautions were 
taken, the Department could be sure of having pure seed available 
for distribution. In future, however, the approved cultivator may 
elect to sell his produce to another ginnery where it will be ginned 
without precautions together with other strains, and the pure seed 
will be lost to the Department. 


CEREALS. 


In the autumn of 1927 rains in the central and southern parts of 
the country were not sufficient to encourage heavy sowings of daim 
(rain-fed) winter cereals. This lack of daim sowings, coupled with 
the high prices, particularly of barley, that had prevailed in 1927, 
led to a greater area than usual of wheat and barley being sown in 
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the irrigated tracts. Spring rains were scanty except in the north. 
There the dazm crops were good, and the irrigated crops in the centre 
and southern regions did well. The sunn pest (eurygaster inlegriceps) 
again did very little damage, and an energetic campaign of exter- 
mination saved the northern crops from locusts. 

The abnormally cold spell in the first week of March checked the 
growth of cereals, and the warm spell which followed led to too hasty 
a formation of the flower shoots. Nevertheless, prospects just before 
harvest were very good. A series of high winds and sand-storms 
did considerable damage at this period, however, and at actual 
harvest time the crop could be classed only as good average. Doubts 
as to the success of the crops led to a rise in price during April, but 
the market steadied when the new harvest came into the bazaars. 
Barley again remained high in price as compared with wheat. 


DATES. 


The date crop of the Basra region was attacked seriously by the 
Ghubbar disease. This disease is caused by a mite and is readily 
controlled by spraying with weak kerosine soap emulsions, or by 
dusting with sulphur. Unfortunately, garden owners cannot be 
persuaded to adopt routine preventive sprayings, and, as a rule, 
only notice and report the disease when it is too advanced for re- 
medial measures. During the year under report the main varieties 
of dates in the date-belt were estimated to be attacked as follows ; 
Khadrawi dates 40 per cent., Halawi dates 30 per cent., and Sayir 
10 per cent. These were trade estimates and referred to actual 
damage done by the mite. The entomological section examined 
some thousands of palms and found that 40 per cent. were infected 
by the mites. In the case of the Halawi variety 90 per cent. of the 
palms examined were found to be attacked to a greater or less 
extent. 

Generally speaking, the date crop was below average in both 
quantity and quality. In the Baghdad area the crop was adversely 
affected by the March frosts. Date harvest in the Basra region 
started as usual in August. During the season, 135 packing stations, 
employing some 20,000 labourers, were at work. The average 
prices during the season were as follows :— 


Halawi, Rs. 580—Rs. 640 per kora of 6,240 Ib. 
Khadrawi, Rs. 320—Rs. 390 per kora of 6,240 Ib. 
Sayir, Rs. 220—Rs. 280 per kora of 6,240 lb. 


Prices, particularly for Sayir, fluctuated more than is usual. 

During the year, the Ministry of Finance conducted an enquiry 
into the conditions of the date trade in ‘Iraq. The trade is un- 
doubtedly declining, and this is due, firstly, to the increase of fresh 
fruit on the European market at all seasons of the year, and, secondly, 
to the failure of the date, as grown and packed in ‘Iraq, to meet the 
increased standards of hygiene and fastidiousness of the American 
and European purchaser. 
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The first improvements must take place in the gardens. No 
amount of legislation and no amount of care in packing and transport 
can possibly turn a low-grade date into a high-grade one, and it is 
an unfortunate fact that the state of the fruit as it comes into the 
packing-stations is poor. 


SILKE. 


As reported last year an experimental shipment of cocoons was 
sent to the filature at Cyprus. The reeled silk was afterwards des- 
patched to the Imperial Institute in London, and through the 
courtesy of the Silk Committee was thrown, woven, and marketed. 
The results show that, even with the extraordinary facilities given 
by the Institute, it is unlikely that a suitable market can be found 
for surplus production by cocoon-export. The only solution seems 
to be a filature in the country, but the quantity of cocoons available 
is hardly sufficient profitably to employ a commercial filature. 


It is estimated that about 13,000 kilos of dry cocoons were pro- 
duced in the Baquba province alone. Demand was dull and many 
growers were left with cocoons on their hands. Unless a filature is 
started in the near future it is to be feared that growers will become 
discouraged and abandon the business. The Silk Inspector at the 
Experimental Farm continued his work on isolating pure lines from 
the very mixed local silkworms. He selected a large number of 
these pure strains, and the examination of the commercial possibilities 
of these selections will be continued. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS. 


Tons. 
Barley : July, 1927—June, 1928 ate ... 127,642 
Wheat: July, 1927—June, 1928 re ... 16,187 
Wool: July, 1927—June, 1928 Hae sous 6,202 
Dates: August, 1927-July, 1928... ... 152,568 


The corresponding figures for 1926-27 were as follows :— 


Tons. 
Barley... sg ai ai a ... 125,887 
Wheat... ae des oa sis we 1,644 
Wool _... ace a8 site ae ... 10,082 
Dates... bes bid eee ee .. «= 9,624 


AntTI-LocustT CAMPAIGN. 


Before the campaign of the year started the Chief Locust Officer 
from South Africa arrived in ‘Iraq on deputation, to study the locust 
problem and to advise the ‘Iraq Government on methods of control. 
He brought with him materials and appliances to demonstrate the 
method successfully employed by the South African anti-locust 
organization. 
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This method makes use of soluble sodium arsenite applied by 
spray pumps to the locust nymphs and to the vegetation on which 
they are feeding. When tried in ‘Iraq this method gave splendid 
results where vegetation was plentiful, but, in the opinion of the 
anti-locust staff, it failed when used on newly-sprouted desert grass, 
which shot off the poisonous solution on to the earth where it was 
rapidly absorbed and became innocuous. 


Nevertheless, the poison spray method has distinct advantage 
over the old method of poisoned bait. It is infinitely cheaper in 
first cost, and, since solutions can be made up on the spot, effects 
large savings in transport. Labour, either for bait-spreading or 
spraying, is about the same per unit area of swarm. It is claimed 
as an additional merit for spraying that the risk of poisoning live- 
stock which may subsequently graze on the ground is less where the 
spray has been used than where bait has been spread. Material 
and spray pumps have therefore been purchased during the year under 
report, and during the 1929 campaign both methods will be employed. 
If large-scale operations with the spray prove successful under ‘Iraq 
conditions, the bait method will be abandoned. 


The ‘Iraq Government, in 1928, determined to make an effective 
campaign against the locust pest and voted for this purpose a sum of 
sixteen lakhs. The flying locusts which survived from the previous 
years campaign had penetrated much further south than usual, 
and altogether some 200,000 acres were known to be infested with 
locust eggs. It was feared that this movement of locusts towards 
southern areas, hitherto immune from attack, might permanently 
extend the normally infested area, and the anti-locust organization 
was much enlarged to enable this menace to be met. 


Fortunately, the locusts in the southern infected areas were 
exterminated without great difficulty. Hatching began in early 
March but owing to the lack of vegetation the nymphs suffered very 
heavy mortality. The survivors were effectively dealt with by the 
poisoned bait method. In the northern areas, where vegetation is 
plentiful and the climate is much more suitable to the pest, the 
position was more serious. The work of 1927 had, however, taught 
the people how to use poisoned bait to kill the locusts, and with 
their willing co-operation a successful campaign was waged against 
the hoppers. Very few swarms hatched in ‘Iraq territory reached the 


flying stage. 


Locusts from Persia. 


There were later invasions of flying locusts from Persia, which did 
some damage and afterwards laid eggs in the northern provinces. 
Against these invaders, too, good work was done with poisoned bait. 
A swarm near Kirkuk, which was advancing on a front of over 30 
miles long towards the cropped areas, was brought under control in 
five days and practically annihilated in seven. 
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Locusts from Nejd. 
(Schisticerca Peregrina.) 


In February, 1928, large swarms of migratory locusts were reported 
on the Kuwait frontier, and swarms of hoppers soon invaded ‘Iraq. 
Poisoned bait was sent down to Basra and a campaign of extermina- 
tion begun. At the same time, flying swarms of the same species 
began to lay eggs in ‘Iraq territory and the egg-infested areas had 
to be located. 

In early March the Muntafiq province suffered a similar invasion 
and in mid-March flying swarms had penetrated as far north as 
Ramadi. 

Subsequently the provinces of Kirkuk, Arbil, Sulaimaniya, Dulaim, 
and Kut were invaded by immense swarms. Of the fourteen 
provinces into which the country is divided, only Amara escaped 
invasion. The invading swarms did damage to the late wheat and 
barley crops and also attacked date palms and fruit plantations. 
This species of locust, unlike the Moroccan locust, which is the species 
indigenous in ‘Iraq, is one of multiple generations, and the whole 
country was soon infested with eggs and newly-hatched nymphs. 
The poisoned bait method was effectively employed against the in- 
vading locust, but they preferred cultivated gardens for egg-laying 
and there the bait could not be used freely. Good results were 
also obtained by the use of fuel-oil in hastily-improvised spraying 
devices. In the months of July and August further invading 
swarms appeared from the south and the country was therefore 
infested with the pest in every stage of evolution. Such as escaped 
the preventive measures undertaken in the south made northwards 
when they took to the wing, and by the beginning of September all 
which had reached the adult stage had left the country in a northerly 
direction. 

The damage done was not on the whole serious. Late cereals 
were damaged to some extent, several cotton plantations were 
eaten up, and fruit gardens suffered, particularly in the north. But 
the greatest harm of this invasion of Nejdi locusts was that it caused 
many cultivators to give up their summer crop sowings. 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK. 


The work on cotton continued on the lines indicated in previous 
reports. Over 150 varieties, strains, and hybrids were tested in 
replicated trials. A hybrid long-stapled variety, arising from a 
cross made in 1922 between Mesowhite and an Indo-American 
variety, was fixed and propagated. It has given consistently better 
yields and a higher ginning percentage than its Mesowhite parent 
and was propagated during the year on a 10-acre plot. 


After further propagation in 1929 it is hoped to have seed for 
general issue in 1930. 
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Experiments were again made of heavily flooding in spring land 
intended for cotton. Land so treated required only eleven irriga- 
tions for the cotton crop as compared with the 16 usually needed. 
In view of the abundance of water in spring and its comparative 
scarcity in late summer, these experiments may eventually have 
great significance. 

A series of experiments designed to elucidate the effect, if any, of 
artificial fertilizers on ginning percentage was commenced. 

Work on the varietal! trials of wheat, barley, and oats continued. 
Varieties issued from the Farm since 1925 have found great favour 
with cultivators and command a slight premium price in the bazaars. 
The value of copper carbonate powder as a control for bunt disease 
has been effectively proved. The process also has the advantage 
of rendering seed grain issued for sowing unfit for consumption. 

Linseed has been shown to be agriculturally suitable as an alter- 
native to the ordinary winter cereals. Issues of selected varieties 
would have been made had not severe attacks of rust (melampsora 
lint) occurred. Work is now being concentrated on the selection 
of immune strains. Of the miscellaneous crops tested, the most 
important work has been done on castor, sesame, sunflower, and 
rape, distinct superior strains of which have been isolated from 
commercial samples received from many countries. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 


Soil salinity has been the chief subject under investigation. 
Washing and drainage trials have been made on the experimental 
station, and the water and soil analyses for the experiment conducted 
by the Irrigation Department on the Saklawiya canal were made 
in the laboratory. Routine analyses of milk, oil-seeds, cotton-lint 
and locust-campaign materials were made. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


The second term of the first year of the revised prospectus com- 
menced in January of the year under report. Twenty-seven 
students attended ; of these, twenty are from the Training College, 
Baghdad, whose expenses are entirely borne by the Ministry of 
Education and who will eventually be employed by that Ministry 
as teachers in village schools. Tuition was entirely in Arabic. 
A few voluntary lectures were given in English, but these were 
ill-attended and not well understood. 

At the end of the academic year in July, a diploma examination 
was held covering the whole of the course given during the year. 
Nineteen out of the twenty-seven students passed the examination 
successfully. The eight who failed were re-examined after a period 
of vacation study and six of the eight passed the examination at the 
second attempt. The second academic year commenced therefore 
with 25 second-year students. Twenty-eight new first-year students 
were enrolled, of whom twenty were Ministry of Education students 
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from the Training College. Additional lecturers and lecture and 
laboratory accommodation were made available, but additional 
quarters were not provided, and the students are accordingly rather 
poorly housed. 

It is felt that of the fifty-three students now in the College very 
few are of the type really desired. What is wanted is the young 
man with agricultural interests, who after his training would return 
to his own or his family’s land and apply the knowledge he has 
gained. The student who is attracted to the College is, however, of 
the town population and his object in attending is to obtain a post 
under Government when he leaves. 


2.—The Civil Veterinary Department. 


THE PROBLEM OF IMPORTED DISEASE. 


As a large portion of ‘Iraq’s revenue is derived from its live-stock, 
animal husbandry is an important factor in the country’s wealth. 

During the year 1928 the approximate value of animals that died 
from contagious diseases is estimated at Rs.16,00,000, while the 
approximate loss in revenue due to loss of live-stock from disease 
in the frontier areas is estimated at Rs.3,15,400. 

The figures relating to loss in revenue due to loss of live-stock 
from disease in the frontier areas are of special importance, as it is 
in these frontier zones that the big outbreaks of rinderpest originate. 

The Department has for the last few years been in a position to 
deal quickly and effectively with outbreaks of disease actually 
occurring in ‘Iraq, in the settled agricultural areas, but shortage of 
staff and funds has so far prevented the establishment of veterinary 
posts on the frontiers. Consequently, fresh infection is yearly 
introduced into the frontier provinces by the flocks of the nomadic 
tribes. 

To endeavour to solve certain aspects of this problem a Veterinary 
Conference between ‘Iraq and Turkey was held at Adana in 
November, 1927. The conversations led to complete understanding 
between the delegates, and a convention consisting of 22 articles 
was drawn up. The convention provides a practical and economic 
plan of campaign against the epizootic diseases of live-stock pre- 
valent in the frontier zone of both countries. It was agreed tnter 
alia to establish inspection and quarantine posts on the frontier in 
order to check the spread of animal diseases from one country to 
the other. 

The plan devised at Adana will, it is hoped, eventually protect 
the Turkish and Syrian frontiers of ‘Iraq against animal diseases, 
but there remains the question of the Persian frontier. During the 
year under report several serious outbreaks of disease were caused 
by infection brought from Persia into ‘Iraq by the flocks of nomadic 
tribes. 
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STAFF. 


During 1928 the ‘Iraq Government sent three well-educated 
‘Iraqi youths to India for training as veterinary surgeons, and four 
of those previously sent graduated. Two of the graduates have 
been employed in the ‘Iraq Army and two in the Civil Veterinary 
Department. 

The intention is to send four students to India each year for 
training, but suitable candidates are not easily found as the veterin- 
ary service does not appeal to ‘Iraqi youths. 


INCIDENCE OF DISEASE. 


Rinderpest.—Ninety-eight outbreaks occurred, 45,451 animals 
being protected with serum. Serum inoculation saved large numbers 
of the herds in the interior of ‘Iraq, but in the provinces adjoining 
the Persian frontier it proved difficult to check epidemics owing to 
the migrations of the tribes. 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease-—This disease is widespread over ‘Traq, 
in a mild form. The attack lasts from one to three weeks. Few 
cases are fatal. The presence of this disease is of importance in 
that it would become severe in imported cattle. 


INSTITUTIONS. 


During the year under review twelve hospitals and four dispensaries 
were maintained in the various provinces of ‘Iraq. The hospitals 
are under the charge of fully-qualified ‘Iraqi or Indian veterinary 
surgeons. ‘T’he dispensaries are under the direct charge of ‘Iraqi 
veterinary assistants trained by the Department. The veterinary 
surgeons spend most of their time on tour amongst the tribes. 
During the year, 124,153 cases were treated at the various institu- 
tions. The Arabs now report readily the presence of rinderpest in 
their herds and appreciate the value of anti-rinderpest inoculation. 


3.—The Irrigation Department. 


STAFF. 


In December, 1927, a British official with experience of irrigation 
work in Egypt and the Sudan was appointed as Director of Irrigation. 
_ The Department continued, however, to be hampered by the lack 
of trained subordinates, and it is unfortunate that none will be 
available from the ‘Iraq School of Engineering until July, 1930. 


CONSTRUCTION, AND PROJECTS FOR NEw WORKS. 


A weir was constructed in the bed of the River Diyala at the 
point where it debouches from the Jabal Hamrin. It cost 
Rs.2,35,000. This permanent weir has replaced the dam formerly 
constructed annually by local enterprise which, besides requiring 
much voluntary unpaid labour, cost on an average about Rs.20,000 
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each year. The old temporary dam served during the summer but 
seldom withstood the river freshets due to winter rains and usually 
collapsed just as the wheat and barley crops were being sown. 

The work on the Khalis Canal (Diyala river), described in the 
report for 1927,* was completed and has proved of considerable 
service. 

An escape (the Parwana) was constructed on the Khorassan Canal 
(Diyala river). 

The construction of the Bada’ regulator at the tail of the River 
Hai (or Gharraf) was begun. This and the already well-advanced 
canalization of the moribund Shattra branch of the river are serving 
to revive an area that had been passing out of cultivation for a 
generation past. 

The replacement of the moribund Iskandariya Canal (Euphrates 
river south of Baghdad) by a properly-controlled channel was begun. 


On the Hilla branch of the River Euphrates steps towards water 
control were taken by the construction of masonry culverts for 
outlets both from the branch itself and from one of its subsidiaries, 
the Mahawil Canal. 

The two regulators at the heads of the Diwaniya and Dagharra 
branches, mentioned in the reports for 19267 and 1927,* were com- 
pleted. They serve to divert the water at will from one branch to 
the other and to give improved levels up-stream of the bifurcation. 


The Georgiya Canal (Hindiya, Euphrates) was extended by 
six kilometres to command a further 20,000 misharas (12,500 acres). 
A scheme was prepared for the canalization of the Abu Ghuraib area 
(Baghdad province) comprising 250,000 misharas (156,000 acres) of 
cultivable land. 

Most of the works described have served as a training ground for 
a corps of contractors, who are mostly of ‘Iraqi nationality. At 
present they are often financially weak and lacking a sense of 
organization, but the system of contracts has much in its favour 
compared with the execution of work departmentally. 


An obstacle to the efficient completion of the work budgeted for 
is the delay which occurs annually in the passage of the Budget Law 
through Parliament. 


RESEARCH. 


The drainage experiment described in the report for 1927* was 
continued. It has been found that salt is beginning to reappear 
in the saline lands, the surface of which had apparently been washed 
clean. The Department is, however, persisting with the experiments, 
and, instead of the continuous washing for six months, obtained by 
growing a rice crop on the area, separate washings at intervals of 
about two months are being applied and the results observed. 


* Page 172. t Page 108. 
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PRIVATE Pumpina INSTALLATIONS. 


The number of irrigation pumps installed by private individuals 
continued to increase. The number installed in 1927 was double 
that installed in 1926, and the number set up in 1928, estimated at 
381, is more than double the 1927 figure. The average engine-power 
of all known installations is about 24 horse-power, but of 197 of 
those established in 1928 the horse-power was as follows :— 


HP. 
30 under 16 
52 between 16 and 25 
42 between 26 and 35 
25 between 36 and 45 
37 between 46 and 55 
11 over 5Y9) 


There is evidently a tendency to increase the power of the in- 
dividual installation. 

Nearly 60 per cent. of the installations are in the Baghdad 
province, about 13 per cent. in the adjoining Diyala province, and 
about 11 per cent. in the Diwaniya province. 

Hitherto these pumps have been treated almost entirely as an 
auxiliary in land development. It is gradually becoming necessary 
to consider more carefully their influence upon the water supplied 
on areas irrigated by other means. 


CONCESSIONS. 

The replacement of the so-called ‘‘ Asfar Concession”? by an 
agreement concluded with the Latifiya Estate Company, Limited, 
has been referred to earlier* in this Report. 

Towards the end of the year, the Department had before it 
proposals from another company for developing some of the artesian 
water resources that the country may possess. 


RIVER FLOODS AND SUPPLIES. 


The River Tigris flood of 1928 was normal. Only one high peak 
occurred in its levels, which caused a number of minor breaches in 
the dykes between Baghdad and Kut. 

The River Diyala flood was very small. 

The Euphrates was in high flood from the 18th April to the 8th 
May. 

Such dykes on the River Tigris between Baghdad and Kut as were 
damaged by the flood of 1928 were repaired and the strengthening 
of those above Baghdad was continued. 

On the River Euphrates a portion of a dyke about six miles below 
Ramadi was breached by the river, the Habbaniya depression became 
flooded, and the main road from Baghdad to Ramadi and Syria was 
rendered impassable at this point for several months. The breached 
portion was replaced by a new dyke about 14 kilometres long and 
faced with local bitumen and reed mats. 


* See page 65. 
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A discharge site was established and utilised on the river Euphrates 
near Hit. It should be possible to obtain stable river conditions at 
this point and thus to use it as an absolute gauge in the comparison 
of successive floods. 

The summer water-supply in the Tigris, Euphrates, and Diyala 
was poor. The average gauge of the Tigris in June was 62 centimetres 
lower than the mean daily average gauge for June during the past 
twenty-one years, that of the Diyala 34 centimetres lower than the 
average of the past twenty-one years and only five centimetres 
higher than the absolute minimum recorded during that period, and 
that of the Euphrates 54 centimetres lower than the average of the 
past fifteen years. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF WORKS. 

During the year under review the Department extended consider- 
ably its control over the canals taking their water from the river 
Diyala and relieved administrative officials of all work connected 
with the maintenance of canals and the distribution of irrigation 
water over an area of about 400,000 acres. 

Such extension of control diminishes disturbances of the peace, 
stabilises and thus promotes agricultural industry, and puts a check 
on the exhaustion and salination of the soil. 


4.—The State Domains Department. 


All lands not formally registered in the Land Registry Office in the 
names of private persons (or of the Ministry of Auqaf) are, generally 
speaking, State domains. ‘These comprise about 75 per cent of 
‘Iraq and include nearly one half of the present area undercultivation. 
During the year under review the policy to be followed in dealing 
with the cultivated areas of State lands has been carefully studied. 
In the past the Government has tended to assert more and more its 
position as landlord and to reduce the status of the cultivator to 
that of atenant. Of late, however, doubts have arisen as to whether 
this policy was in the best interests of the country, and the State 
Domains Department, in consultation with other departments, 
has begun to study the question of granting title deeds to those who 
have been in long occupation of State lands. To do this, new 
legislation may be necessary and, in order that this may conform 
reasonably to existing custom, the Department has instituted 
enquiries as to the various forms of tribal tenure established in the 
country. These enquiries, as far as they go, show that very little 
tribal land is communally owned. There are however a large 
number of long-established individual claims to possession. 

The Department has continued to grant lands for development 
by pump irrigation and at the close of 1928 nearly two thousand 
special leases of this kind had been issued. The terms of the leases 
have been the same as in previous years. If the land allotted is free 
from occupancy claims, the pump-owner himself is given a lease ; if 
the land is already occupied by tribal cultivators, the pump-owner 
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ig not given a lease of the land but is allowed to make a ten-year 
agreement with the tribal occupiers. There is no abatement in the 
number of applicants for pump permits, since up to the present 
large profits have been made. The supply of cultivators for these 
lands is inadequate to meet the demand, with the result that pump- 
owners have to compete for labour by means of large cash advances. 


5.—The Survey Department. 


During the year the Department continued the mapping of the 
country on a scale of 1/10,000. It was decided to accelerate the 
work by omitting minor and unimportant detail, and a greatly 
increased out-turn has resulted. 

The areas surveyed in detail include :— 

Scale 1/10,000.—952 square kilometers in the Kut province, 
81 square kilometres in the Baghdad province, 90 square kilo- 
metres in the ‘Amara province, 1,900 square kilometres in the 
Hilla province, and 447 square kilometres in the Diwaniya 
province, making a total of 3,470 square kilometres. 

Scale 1/2,500.—In the date gardens of Khanagqin, Qizil 
Ribat, Mandali, Jaizani, and Daltawa a total area of 2,000 
misharas was mapped and the areas of 2,656 properties were 
extracted. 

Surveys for the State Domains Department on account of 256 
pump leases were carried out on the Tigris, Euphrates, and Diyala 
rivers. 

Seven thousand eight hundred and sixty-nine square kilometres 
in the Baghdad, Kut, Dulaim, Diwaniya, and Muntafiq provinces 
were triangulated. 

Other work done included levelling, computation, contouring, 
measurement of crops, drawing and reproduction of maps. In 
all, 49,081 maps, plans, and diagrams were printed. 

During June-July 1,070 square miles of country north and east 
of Baghdad were photographed from the air by a British aerial 
survey company with a view to mapping the area on a scale of 
1/10,000. The Department laid out 210 kilometres of control strips, 
each strip being 14 kilometres wide for the air photo survey. 

The accuracy of the maps made by this method of survey was not,. 
however, fully tested, as all the photographic sheets had not been 
received from the company before the end of the year. 

An endeavour is being made to increase the number of triangulators 
and young surveyors are given instruction from time to time as. 
opportunity offers. The shortage of instructors is, however, a. 
serious difficulty. 

The general standard of work has improved considerably and the 
supervision exercised by inspectors is more satisfactory than before. 

A proposal to form a training school in which suitable ‘Iraqis will 
be trained to fill appointments in the higher grades in the Department. 
was placed before the Government. 
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APPENDIX. 


Law concerning military requisitions of means of transport, No. 2 of 1928. 
WE, THE KING or ‘TRAQ. 


With the approval of the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, do hereby order 
the enactment of the following law :— 


Article 1.—This Law shall be called ‘‘ Law Concerning Military requisitions of 
means of Transport, No. 2, for the year 1928.” 


Article 2.—This Law shall apply only in districts as may be prescibed by Royal 
‘Irada to be issued when necessary, declaring that troops are moving on an occasion 
of nationalemergency. After the issue of such ‘Irada the Law shall continue to apply 
in the districts therein specified until the issue of a Royal ‘Irada terminating the 
application of the Law therein. 


Article 3.—The Commanding Officer of a force of the ‘Iraq army may, by production 
by him of an order signed by the Minister of Defence, authorising him to do so, request 
any administrative official in any district specified by a Royal ‘Irada issued under 
Article 2 hereof to commandeer such motor cars, transport animals, carts, motor 
boats, river craft or other means of conveyance as are stated by that Commanding 
Officer to be requisite for the transport of the personnel, baggages and stores of 
the said Force. 


Article 4.—Every Administrative Official concerned (which expression shall, for 
the purpose of this article, include a Mutasarrif, Qaimmaqam, Mudir, Commandant 
and Assistant Commandant of Police) shall, upon production of a written request, 
signed by the Commanding Officer of a Force of the ‘Iraq Army and presented to 
him by the said Commanding Officer, or by some Officer, Warrant Officer or non- 
commissioned Officer authorised by him, issue an order requiring the police to provide 
the requisite means of hired transport (that used for agricultural purposes excluded) 
and every person having in his possession or charge any such means of conveyance 
shall, when so ordered by any Police Official in pursuance of the said order, provide 
the same in a fit state for use, with the necessary personnel to drive or otherwise tend 
the same, provided that no such personnel may be detained for a longer period than 
one day by the Military Authorities unless their presence is declared necessary by the 
said Commanding Officer for their efficient handling of the said means of Transport. 


Article 5.—The rates to be paid to the owners of the means of transport for the 
use of the same under this Law, and the amount of compensation to be paid in the 
event of damage to, or total loss of the said means of transport shall be assessed 
by the Liwa Administrative Councils. An appeal against any such assessment shall 
lie to a special board composed of a President nominated by the Minister of Defence 
and two members, one nominated by the Minister of the Interior and the other by 
the Minister of Finance. The decision of this board shall be final. 


Article 6.—Where any person has been detained to drive or tend the means of 
transport in accordance with Article 4 of this Law, any rate fixed by the Liwa Admin- 
istrative Councils shall include remuneration of such person at a rate not less than 
that earned by such person in his civilian employment and such person shall have 
the same right of appeal as pertains to the owner of the said means of transport under 
the provisions of the preceding article. 


Article 7.—Any person who refuses or neglects to comply with an order made under 
Article 4 of this Law, or who contravenes any regulation made in accordance with 
this Law shall, on conviction before a Magistrate, be liable to imprisonment not 
exceeding six months or to a fine not exceeding 500 Rupees. 
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Article 8.—The Government are empowered to make regulations for giving effect 
to the provisions of this law. 


Article 9.—The Ministers of Defence and Interior are charged with the execution 
of this law with effect from the date of its publication in the ‘rag Government Gazette. 


Made in Baghdad on the 10th January, 1928, corresponding with the 18th of Rajab 


1346 
FAISAL. 
Ja’FarR EL ASKERI, Rasntp ‘Art, NURI AL Sa’ID, 
Prime Minister. Minister of Interior. Minister of Defence. 


(Published in the Wagay? al Iraqiya No. 613, dated 12-1-28.) 


Regulations No. 11 of 1928 for the Assessment of Government Share from Cotton 
Produce: issued under Article 11 of the Agricultural Lands (Rates of Govern- 
ment Demand) Law ‘‘ No. 42 of 1927.” 


We, KING or ‘IRAQ. 


In accordance with para. 1 of Article 26 of the Organic Law, and Article 11 of 
the Agricultural Lands (Rates of Government demand) Law No. 42 of 1927, and 
with the approval of the Council of Ministers, do hereby order the enactment of the 
following regulations :— 


Article 1—Cotton grown from seed approved by the competent authorities shall 
be considered as one of the types of produce whose cultivation it is desired to encourage 
as provided in Article 11 of the Agricultural Lands (Rates of Government Demand) 
Law No. 42 of 1927. 


Article 2.—The percentage Government share to be demanded on such cotton 
shall be as follows :— 


Unalienated flow lands ... aah ae he sar 20% 
Alienated flow lands suis eu ‘als oe <a, 21% 
Unalienated lift lands... eae Bets ale ..- 10% 
Alienated lift lands a aii des es ww. 84% 


No Mallakiya or Ujrat-al-Ardh share shall be levied on unalienated lands. 


Article 3.—Government share on such cotton may be levied by way of maqtu’ 
per mishara at the following rates :— 


Rs. A. 
Unalienated flow lands ... ee Bee aa .. 6 8 
Alienated flow lands , sats . & 8 
Unalienated lift lands 3 4 
Alienated lift lands 2 12 


The Government shall accept the above sums as equivalent to its share of the pro- 
duce as laid down in Article 2 of this Regulation. 


Article 4.—The tax-payer shall have the right to choose assessment of Government 
share by estimation (according to the rates laid down in Article 2) or by maqtu’ (as 
provided in Article 3). 


Article 5.—These Regulations shall take effect from April Ist, 1928, and shall 
remain in force for a period of five years. 
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Article 6.—The Minister of Finance is charged with the execution of these Regu- 
lations. 
Made at Baghdad this 24th day of April, 1928, and the 4th day of Dhil Qa’da, 1346. 


FAIsa.. 
‘ABDUL MUHSIN AL SA’DUN, ‘ABDUL ‘AZIZ, 
Prime Minister, Minister of Foreign Affairs Minister of Interior. 
and Acting Minister of Defence. 
YusuF Guanima, HIKMAT SULAIMAN, 
Minister of Finance. Minister of Justice. 
SALMAN AL BaRRAK, ‘ABDUL MUHSIN SHELASH, 
ALinister of Irrigation and Minister of Communications and 
Agriculture. Works. 
TAWFIQ AL SUWAIDI, SatyIp AHNED AL DavD, 
Minister of Education. Minister of Awgaf. 


(Published in the Waqay? al ‘Iraqiya No. 645, dated 30-4-28). 


_ Regulations for the Assessment of Government Share of Agricultural Produce by 
the Imposition of a Maqtu’ per unit of Area, No. 5 of 1928. 


We, KING or ‘IRAQ, 


In accordance with paragraph (1) of Article (26) of the Organic Law, and paragraph 
(b) of Article (1) of the Law for the Assessment of Government Demand on Lands 
No. 18 of 1927, and pursuant to the proposal of the Minister of Finance and the 
concurrence of the Council of Ministers do hereby order the enactment of the follow- 
ing Regulations :— 

Article 1.—These Regulations may be called the “ Regulations for Maqtu’ per 
unit of area of land” No. 5 of 1928. 


Article 2.—The Minister of Finance may direct the assessment of the value of the 
Government share of the agricultural produce of any land (of which the area is known) 
by the method of imposition of a maqtw’ per unit of area of such land, subject to the 
provisions of these Regulations. 

The unit of area may be any unit normally used in ‘Iraq. 


Article 3.—Lands to which this method may be applied may be: 
(a) lands irrigated by lift ; 
(b) lands irrigated by flow, provided such irrigation is reliable and does not 
vary greatly from year to year ; 
(c) and lands on which the MJukallaf has accepted the application of this 
method. 


Article 4.— 

(2) Land to the produce of which this method of assessment is to be applied 
shall be classified, and such classification shall be carried out by Committees 
known as 7'afrig Committees, which shall be set up in the .qadha concerned. 

(5) Each of such Committees shall consist of a President (who shall be an 
official of grade not lower than Mudir of a nahiya), and two members, to be 
selected from persons with special ayricultural and economic experience whether 
permanent officials or otherwise. The selection of the President and members 
of such Committees shall be in accordance with instructions to be issued as 
occasion arises by the Minister of Finance. 

(c) Such Committees shall in all cases visit and inspect the lands concerned, 
and shall obtain from the qadha or liwa finance authorities all such information 
regarding the past and present productivity of such lands, as they may desire. 

(d) Such Committees shall be provided, under the direction of the Mutasarrif, 
with Surveyors in case of any doubt as to the area of the land concerned. 
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Article 5.—Lands to which this method is to be applied shall be classified in the 
manner provided in Article 4 as: 


(a) Lands planted with trees which (or the greater part of which) are in 
bearing at the time of the imposition of the Maqtu’. 

(6) Lands under cultivation at the time of the imposition of the Maqtu’, but 
not planted with trees, or planted with trees of which all (or the greater part) 
are non-bearing. | 

(c) Land uncultivated at the time of imposition of the Maqtu’, but which can 
be cultivated (wholly or partially) during the period for which the Maqtu’ will 
be in force. 

(d) Land incapable of development during the period for which the Maqtu’ 
will be in force. 


Article 6.—If different lands, in a single administrative unit, show a considerable 
difference in the value of their produce per unit of area in spite of being graded in the 
same class (that is either class (a) or class (6), as provided in Article 5) then the 
Lafriq Committee set up under Article 4 may sub-divide Class A (A-1, A-2 and A-3) 
into 3 grades, for the purpose of differentiating between the Maqtu’ to be imposed 
thereon, and Class B into grades (B-1 and B-2). 


Article 7.—If the land of any Mukallaf to which this method is to be applied 
contains land of more than one of the classes or grades provided in Articles 5 and 6, 
then it shall be stated, in the classification, how many units of area within such land 
belong to each of the classes or grades. 

Article 8.—~ 

(a) Tafrig Committees shall, upon their completion of the classification of any 
land, notify the Mukallaf concerned of particulars of their classification and 
shall simultaneously notify the Muhasib or Mudir Wal of the liwa or qadha, 

(6) The Mukallaf, may, within 10 days from the date of such notification, 
appeal against the classification, such appeal being addressed in writing to the 
Mutasarrif or Qaimmaqam. 

(c) The Muhasib or Mudir Mal of the liwa or qacha may similarly appeal, 
within 10 days, against any classification thus notified to them, such appeal 
being addressed in writing to the Mutasarrif or Qaim-Maqam. 

Article 9.— 

(a) Appeals lodged under Article 8 shall be passed to the President of an 
Inspection Committee, to be set up in the qadha concerned. 

(6) The Inspection Committee shall consist of an official (of grade not lower 
than Qaimmagqam) selected by the Minister of Finance, and 2 members one of 
whom shall be selected by the Minister of Finance and one by the Majlis Idara of 
the liwa or qadha from the elected members of such Majlis. 

(c) The Inspection Committee shall re-classify the lands in respect of which 
appeal has been lodged according to the procedure provided in Article 4 (c) and 
(d), and shall submit such re-classification to the Qaimmaqam or Mutasarrif. 
Such classitication after approval by resolution of the Majlis Idara, shall be final. 


Article 10.—The Maqtu’ to be imposed upon each unit of area in each administrative 
unit shall, subject to the provisions of Article 12, be equivalent to the value of the 
Government share of all agricultural produce produced in a year on that land ac- 
cording to conditions at the time of imposition of the Maqtu’. 

Provided that Minister of Finance may direct that the Government share of any 
specified type or types of cultivation shall not be included in such Maqtu’, but shall 
be assessed by a different method. In such case the amount of the Maqtu’ shall be 
reduced accordingly. 


Article 11.—The amount of the Maqtu’ to be be imposed, in each administrative 
unit, upon each unit of area of each class of land shall be determined by the Minister 
of Finance after due consideration of resolutions of the Majlis Idara of the unit, the 
opinions of agricultural and financial officials, and the amounts of Maqtu’ prevailing 
in similar lands in other districts. 
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Article 12.— 


(a) No Maqtw’ shall be levied upon land graded as class (d). 

(6) No Maqtu’ shall be levied upon land graded as class (c) (except as provided 
under Article 13), provided that the area of such land does not exceed 20% of 
the total land of any Mukallaf subject to assessment under this method. 

(c) If the land of any Mukallaf subject to assessment under this method 
contains 20% or more of class (c) land, then the Minister of Finance may at 
his discretion ; 

(:) direct that such part of this class (c) land as exceeds 20% of the whole 
land shall be detached from the rest of the land, and shall not be subject to 
this method of assessment. 

(22) direct that such part of this class (c) land as exceeds 20% of the whole 
land shall be subject to a Maqtu’ of not more than half the Maqtu’ levied 
upon class (b) land. 


Article 13.—In the case of unoccupied land, agreement may be made between the 
Minister of Finance and a person desirous of cultivating such land whereby a Maqtu’ 
shall be payable annually by such person, for a specified number of years, in respect 
of each unit of area of such land on condition that the Minister of Irrigation and 
Agriculture certifies that the land concerned is unoccupied and agrees to the applica- 
tion of this method to it according to the procedure in force. In the event of more 
than one person being desirous of cultivating the land, the amount of the Maqtu’ 
shall be determined by auction as between such persons, and agreement shall be 
made with the highest bidder, provided that the Minister of Finance is satisfied that 
the Maqtu’ so determined reasonably represents the value of the legal share due to 
Government from the crops to be grown on such land during the period of the agree- 
ment. 


Article 14.—These Regulations shall supersede ‘“‘ Regulations for the application of 
fixed assessment to unit of area of land” ‘“ No. 4 of 1927,” published in ‘Iraq 
Government Gazette, No. 17, dated 23rd April, 1927. 


Article 15.—These Regulations shall come into force from the date of their publi- 
cation in the Government Gazette. 


Article 16.—The Minister of Finance is charged with the execution of these Regu- 
lations. 

Made at Baghdad this 20th day of March, 1928, and the 28th day of Ramadhan, 
1346. 


FalIsAL. 
‘ABDUL MUHSIN AL Sa’DUN, ‘ABDUL ‘AZIz, 
Prime Minister, Minister of Foreign Affairs Minister of Interior. 
and Acting Minister of Defence. 
Yusur GHANIMA, HikMAT SULAIMAN, 
Minister of Finance. Minister of Justice. 
SALMAN AL BARRAK, ‘ABDUL MUHSIN SHELASH, 
Minister of Irrigation and Minister of Communications 
Agriculture. and Works. 
TAWFIQ AL SUWAIDI, SAIYID AHMED AL Daun, 
Minister of Education. Minister of Awgaf. 


(Published in the Wagayv al ‘Iragiya No. 638, dated 2-4-28.) 
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Regulations for the Assessment of the Government Share of Agricuitural Produce 
of Lands by the Method of the Calculation of the Average Demand made in 
Previous Years, No. 6 of 1928. 


We, KING or ‘IRAQ. 


In accordance with paragraph (1) of Article (26) of the Organic Law and paragraph 
(a) of Article (1) of the Law for the Assessment of Government Demand on Lands 
No. 18 of 1927 and pursuant to the proposal of the Minister of Finance and the 
concurrence of the Council of Ministers, do hereby order the enactment of the follow- 
ing Regulations :— 

Article 1.—These Regulations may be called the ‘‘ Regulations for Tathlith or 
Takhmis No. 6 of 1928.” 


Article 2.—The Minister of Finance may at his discretion apply this method of 
assessment to any lands or crops (subject to Articles 6 and 7 of this Regulation) 
provided that : 

(a) its application will, in his opinion, be not less advantageous to the Treasury 
than the application of any of the other methods of assessment. 

(6) its application will, more than any of the other methods of assessment, 
encourage the extension of agriculture from which the Treasury will benefit in 
the future. 

(c) its application is agreed to by the Mukallaf as provided under Article 9. 

(d) sufficient particulars are available in the Government registers as to the 
demands made in past years in respect of the land or produce concerned. 


Article 3.—Application of this method may be either to the whole annual produce 
of the land for which the Mukallaf is liable or to one or more specified types of pro- 
duce of such lands. 


Article 4.—Assessment under this method shall be calculated upon the basis of the 
demands made, in respect of the same land or produce, in the immediately preceding 
3 or 5 years as the Minister of Finance may decide: provided that (a) if the rate of 
demand has altered during or since these years, then the assessment shall be based 
upon the demands of these years as they would have been if the existing rate of 
demand had then been in force: and provided that (b) the assessment to be based 
on the demands of past years may be based upon the assessments made in those 
years either in kind or in cash. 


Article 5.—The assessment may be either ; 

(a) equivalent to the average of the past assessments of the period of 3 or 5 
years ; 

(4) equivalent to such average, increased by a proportion of not less than 10 
and not more than 50%. 

Article 6.— 

(a) If a considerable numberof the Mukallafin of any administrative unit apply 
to the Qaimmaqam or Mutasarrif asking the application of this method of assess- 
ment to their lands or produce, then the question of such application shall be 
referred to the Majlis Idara of the qadha or liwa. 

(b) The Majlis Idara shall obtain from the local financial authorities full 
particulars and information about the lands concerned, of the demands in res pect 
of each type of produce in past years, and of the financial results of applying the 
method proposed (upon either of the bases provided in Article 5 of this Regu- 
lation). 

(c) The Majlis Idara shal] then pass a resolution covering the following points : 

(s) whether the conditions laid down in Article 2 (a), (b) and (d) of this 
Regulation are satisfied ; 

(t%) if so, whether the method should be applied to all produce of the 
lands concerned, or only to some type or types of produce ; 

(717) the demands of how many past years should be taken as the basis for 
the assessment ; 

(iv) whether the average of such past years should be accepted by 
Government as the assessment, under Article 5 (a) or whether it should be 
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modified as under Article 5 (b) of this Law, in view of the inadequacy of 
the assessments of the past years, or of the increase of cultivation during, 
or since, those years, or of the increasing cultivation possible after the 
assessment ; 

(vt) for how many years the assessment should remain in force. 


Article 7.— 

(a) If the resolution of the Majlis Idara, as under Article 6 (c) (2) is to the 
effect that the conditions laid down in Article 2 of this Regulation are not 
satisfied, then the application of the Mukallafin shall be rejected. In such 
case, the reasons for rejection shall be clearly stated in the resolution, and shall 
be notified to the Mukallaf, and the Mukallaf may appeal against such resolution 
as provided in the Liwa Administration Law. 

(5) If the Majlis Idara decides otherwise, the resolution shall thereupon be 
sent forthwith to the Minister of Finance who shall after due consideration 
inform the Mutasarrif of the liwa concerned, of his decision regarding each of 
the points mentioned in Article 6 (c). If he decides that assessment made under 
Article 5 (a) without modification, would be contrary to the interest of the 
Treasury, then he shall instruct that it be calculated as provided in Article 5 (b), 
and shall state the proportion by which the average of the past years’ demands 
shall be increased. 

Article 8.— 

(1) Assessment of the Government share, on the basis accepted by the 
Minister of Finance, shall be calculated by the financial authorities of the 
qadha or liwa, and shall be sanctioned by the Majlis Idra as thus calculated. 

(2) Such assessment shall then be notified to the Mukallaf concerned. Noti- 
fication shall be made on a “‘ Agreement Form ”’ in which particulars of the assess- 
ment are set out. 

(3) If the Mukallaf accepts the assessment as shown on the Agreement Form 
he shall sign it and retain one copy thereof, another copy being retained by the 
financial authorities of the administrative unit concerned. 

(4) The Agreement Form signed and retained by the Mukallaf shall be 
equivalent also to a Demand notice. 


Article 9.—If the Mukallaf does not accept the assessment as shown in the Agree- 
ment form, the land or produce for which he is Mukallaf shall be assessed by another 
method. 

Article 10.—These Regulations shall supersede ‘‘ Regulations for the assessment. of 
Government land revenue from Agricultural produce by the method of ‘ Takhmis’ 
or * Tathlith’” ‘No. 5 of 1927” published in ‘Iraq Government Gazette No. 17 
dated 23rd April, 1927. 

Article 11.—These Regulations shall come into force from the date of their publi- 
cation in the Government Gazette. 

Article 12.—The Minister of Finance is charged with the execution of these Regu- 
lations. 

Made at Baghdad this 22nd day of March, 1928, and the 30th day of Ramadhan, 
1346. 


FAISAL. 

‘ABDUL MURSIN AL Sa’Dtn, ‘ABDUL ‘AzIz, 

Prime Minister, Minister of Foreign Affairs Minister of Interior. 
and Acting Minister of Defence. 
YusuF GHANIMA, HIkMAT SULAIMAN, 
Minister of Finance. Minister of Justice. 
SALMAN AL BaRRAK, ‘ABDUL MuuHSIN SHELAS, 

Minister of Irrigation and Minister of Communications. 

Agriculture. and Works. 
TAWFIQ AL SUWAIDI, Satyip AHMED AL Davp, 
Minister of Education. Minister of Awgaf. 


(Published in the Waqayi’ al ‘Iraqiya No. 638, dated 2-428.) 
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Law for the Execution of Foreign Judgments, No. 30 of 1928. 


We, KING or ‘TRAQ. 

With the consent of the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, do hereby order 
the enactment of the following Law :— 

1. In this law the expression : 

‘* Foreign Judgment ”’ shall mean a judgment issued by a Court constituted 
outside ‘Iraq. 

“ Foreign Courts ” shall mean the Court which issued the foreign judgment. 

“Foreign Country ” shall mean the Country in which the foreign judgment 
is issued. 

2. A Forcign Judgment may, in accordance with the provisions of this law, be 
executed in ‘Iraq by the order of an ‘Iraq Court, which order is to be called an order 
for execution. 

3. A. A person desiring to execute a Foreign Judgment shall bring action in the 
Court of First Instance claiming the issue of an order for execution. 

B. The action shall be brought in the Court having jurisdiction in the place in 
which the judgment debtor resides or, if he shall have no fixed residence in ‘Iraq in 
the place in which any property which it is proposed to attach is situated. 

C. The application shall be accompanied by a copy, authenticated in the usual 
manner, of the Foreign Judgment and the reasons therefore. 


4. On action being brought the Court shall fix a date for hearing and shall summon 
the judgment debtor whether he be in ‘Iraq or abroad, in the usual manner. 


5. After hearing the case the Court will issue or refuse the order for execution in 
accordance with the provisions of this law. 


6. Every judgment in respect of which an order for execution is claimed must 
fulfil all the following conditions. The Court shall examine the fulfilment of these 
conditions of its own accord whether the judgment debtor has in this respect raised 
the question in his defence or not. 

(a) That the judgment debtor had reasonable and sufficient notice of the action 
in the Foreign Court. 

(6) That the Foreign Court was competent within the meaning of Article 7 
hereof. 

(c) That the object of judgment is for a debt or a definite sum of money and 
if pronounced in a penal action, is by way of civil compensation only. 

(2d) That the cause of action was not such as would be considered under ‘Iraq 
Law as contrary to public policy. 

(e) That the judgment is executory in the Foreign Country. 

7. The Foreign Court shall be deemed to be competent if one of the following 
conditions be fulfilled :— 

(a) That the action related to property, movable or immovable situated in 
the Foreign Country. 

(6) That the cause of the action arose from a contract entered into in the 
Foreign Country or intended to be there executed wholly or in the part, to which 
the judgment related. 

(c) That the cause of action arose from acts which wholly or in part were done 
in the Foreign Country. 

(d) That the judgment debtor is ordinarily resident in the Foreign Country 
or was carrying on commercial business in that Country, at the date on which the 
action was instituted. 

(e) That the judgment debtor voluntarily appeared in the action or, 

(f) That the judgment debtor agreed to submit to the jurisdiction of the 
Foreign Court in the case. 

8. (1) The Court shall dismiss the claim for the order for execution, if the judgment 
debtor proves to the court that the judgment was obtained fraudulently or that the 
proceedings in the foreign Court were contrary to justice, equity or if the Court finds 
that the judgment does not fulfil all the conditions of article 6. 
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(2) The Court shall, if the judgment debtor proves that he has right of recourse to a 
higher Court and that he has taken or intends to take such recourse, dismiss the case 
until completion of proceedings in such higher Court, and it may, in case of necessity 
direct that provisional seizure be made subject to the taking of security from the 
judgment creditor, provided that no objection to He judgment is established in 
accordance with para. (1) of this Article. 


9. Decisions of the Court of First Instance under this law, given in default of 
appearance shall be subject to the usual rules in regard to opposition, they shall not 
be appealable but shall be subject to revision by the Court of Cassation. 


10. There shall be paid in respect of actions instituted under this law, one half of 
the fees prescribed for civil suits. 


11. This law shall apply to the judgments issued by foreign Courts to be specified 
by Regulations from time to time issued under this law. Such Regulations may be 
issued in any case in which the judgments of the ‘Iraq Courts may be executed in a 
Foreign Country whether by virtue of special agreement made with the ‘Iraq State 
or by virtue of the ordinary law of such Country and whether by issue of an order for 
execution or by other procedure similar in effect. 


12. The Minister of Justice is charged with the execution of this law. 
Made at Baghdad this 26th day of June, 1928, and the 8th day Muharram, 1347. 


FaIsaL. 
‘ABDUL MUHSIN AL Sa‘DUN, Daup AL HarpaRI, 
Prime Minister. Minister of Justice. 


Law for the Grant of the Latifiyah Estates to the Latifiyah Estates Company Limited, 
No. 49 of 1928. 


We, KING or ‘IRAQ, 


With the approval of the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, do hereby order the 
enactment of the following law :— 


Article 1.—The Agreement dated 8th February, 1928, made between the Govern- 
ment of ‘Iraq of the first part, Eastern Irrigations Limited of the second part and 
Diyala Cotton Plantations Limited (called the Diyala Company) of the third part 
and the annexes thereto No. 1677 dated 6th February, 1928, (Ministry of Irrigation 
and Agriculture). No. B.D. 365 dated 7th February, 1928 (J. H. Stanley). No. 4720 
dated 13th August, 1928 (Ministry of Irrigation and Agriculture) and No. dated 
15th August, 1928 (J. H. Stanley) relating to the amendment of certain provisions of 
the said agreement, the text whereof is set out in the schedule hereto are hereby 
approved. 


Article 2.—Upon the grant of the land mentioned in the said agreement to the 
Diyala Company, the said Company may possess the same and register the same in 
its present name or such other name as it may adopt in the future. 


Article 3.—Upon coming into force of this Law, the Uqr rights in the said la nds shall 
be expropriated and the price for which they are so expropriated shall be paid by the 
‘Iraq Government after assessment in the manner hereinafter set forth. 


Article 4.—For the purpose of assessing the price of expropriation, the average yearly 
amount collected by way of Uqr during the three years previous to the date of coming 
into force of this law shall be ascertained and the price shall be 15 times such average 
amount increased by one fifth of the total, provided that price of the Uqr payable to 
every Uqr owner shall not be less than 3 annas for every mishara calculated on the 
whole of the area in respect of which he has Uqr rights. For this purpose a group of 
partners shall be considered as a single owner. 
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Article 5.—The average yearly amount shall be ascertained by the Minister of 
Irrigation and Agriculture who will make such enquirics as may be necessary and 
examine such proofs as the owners of the Uqr may present to him. Upon the con- 
clusion of the enquiry, the Minister of Irrigation and Agriculture will issue a certificate 
stating the total price and the person to whom it is payable and shall publish such 
certificate in the Official Gazette. 

Article 6.— 

(1) If any owner of Uqr is not satisfied with the price or shares stated in the 
certificate of the said Minister he may, within one month after publication 
thereof in the Official Gazette, apply to the civil Court of First Instance, Baghdad, 
demanding a re-assessment of the price or shares. The Court shall proceed with 

. the case in the manner prescribed for the expropriation of immovable property 
except as mentioned in sub-articles 2 and 3 of this Article. 

(2) The experts appointed by the Court shall be bound by the provisions of 
Article 4 hereof in estimating the expropriation price of the Uqr rights. 

(3) It shall not be necessary for plans of lands under Ugqr to be prepared for 
the use of the arbitration commission. 


Article 7.—The price of Uqr rights belonging to Wagf shall not be paid out of the 
Government Treasury except by an order of the Shara’ Court. 


Article 8.—This Law shall come into force from the date of its publication in the 
Official Gazette. 

Article 9.—The Ministers of Finance and Irrigation and Agriculture are charged 
with the execution of this Law. 


Made at Baghdad this the 19th day of September, 1928, and the 4th day of Rabi’- 
al-Thani, 1347. 


FaIsa. 
‘ABDUL MUBSIN AL Sa’DUN, Yusur GHANA, 
Prime Minister. Minister of Finance. 
SALMAN AL BarRAK, 
Minister of Irrigation and Agriculture. 


(Published in the Waqayj’ al ‘Iraqiya No. 690, dated 25-9-28.) 


ScHEDULE. 


Annex 1. 


THis AGREEMENT is made the eighth day of February One thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-eight Between THE GOVERNMENT OF ‘IRAQ (hereinafter called ‘‘ the 
Government’’) of the first part Eastern IrricatTions Lrwrrep whose registered 
office is at 3 Central Buildings in the City of Westminster (hereinafter called “ Irri- 
gations Company ”’) of the second part DiyaLa CoTTON PLANTATIONS LIMITED whose 
registered office is at 16 St. James’s Street in the City of Westminster (hereinafter 
called “‘ Diyala Company ”’) of the third part. 


WHEREAS by aConcession orConvention dated the twelfth day of July Onethousand 
nine hundred and twenty four (hereinafter called ‘‘ the Convention ”’) the Govern- 
ment granted to Najib Beg Al Asfar, Hamdi Beg Al Pachachi and Thabit Beg ‘Abdul 
Nour (therein and hereinafter called “the Concessionaries’’) certain rights and 
privileges relating to the development and cultivation of certain areas of land in 
‘Iraq and entered into certain undertakings with respect to the areas upon which 
such rights and privileges should operate and the Concessionaires by the Con- 
vention entered into certain obligations to the Government for the immediate 
putting into operation of schemes for such development and cultivation. 
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AND WHEREAS by an Assignment dated the sixteenth day of June One thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-five the Concessionaires with the consent of the Government 
transferred all their rights and interests under the Convention to Irrigations Company 
subject to certain reservations as in the Assignment provided. 


AND WHEREAS by an Agreement dated the sixteenth day of June One thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-five Irrigations Company with the consent of the Govern- 
ment transferred to Diyala Company all their rights and privileges under the Con- 
vention so far as related to certain of the lands therein comprised subject to certain 
further reservations and obligations as in the said Agreement specified. 


AND WHEREAS by a Deed of charge also dated the sixteenth day of June One 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-five and made between Irrigations Company 
and the Government, Irrigations Company charged in favour of the Government a 
percentage of crop values receivable by it from Diyala Company as therein mentioned 
and entered into the covenants and obligations therein contained. 


AND WHEREAS considerable sums of money have been expended by Irrigations 
Company and Diyala Company in connection with the said schemes for cultivation 
and development and with a view to working the Convention. 


AND WHEREAS after full discussion and consideration by all the parties hereto it 
has been agreed to cancel the Convention and to release all rights and obligations 
thereunder on the terms hereinafter appearing. 

AND WHEREAS the Government with a view to the further development and cul- 
tivation of ‘Iraq have agreed to grant to Diyala ane the land hereinafter speci 
fied on the terms hereinafter appearing. 

AND WHEREAS Diyala Company is about to take the necessary steps to change its 
name to Latifiyah (‘Iraq) Estates Limited. 


Now this Agreement Witnesseth as follows :— 


1. THE Convention and all other deeds and documents relating thereto to which 
the Government is a party and which impose any obligations or confer any benefite 
on the Government shall be cancelled and all such benefits and obligations shall be 
released and discharged such cancellation and release to become effective upon the 
Government granting to Diyala Company the land referred to in Paragraph 2 hereof. 


2. THE Government shall take immediate steps on the execution of this Agree- 
ment to introduce and use their best endeavours to pass without delay the necessary 
legislation to enable Diyala Company to hold the land in ‘Iraq known as the Lati- 
fiyah Estates (hereinafter called “the Estate’). This legislation will provide for 
the expropriation at the expense of the Government of all Uqr rights and all other (if 
any) rights charges or incumbrances existing on the Estate and the Government will 
then accordingly at its own expense free the Estate from all such rights charges or 
incumbrances and will indemnify Diyala Company against any claim that may be 
made by any of the Uqr Owners or other incumbrances prior to the extinction of those 
rights charges or incumbrances. As soon as such legislation has been passed the 
Government will grant a title in Tapu in favour of Diyala Company under its intended 
new name of Latitiyah (‘Iraq) Estates Limited or such other name as may then be 
the name of the Diyala Company for the Estate as shown on the survey plan hereto 
attached. 


3. THE area of the estate is 100,323 (One hundred thousand three hundred and 
twenty-three) misharas of land little more or less lying on either side of and beyond 
the site of the old canal already there existing and the purchase money for the said 
grant shall be the sum of Fifteen thousand and Sixteen Pounds Three Shillings (being 
at the rate of Rs. Two for every mishara of land so granted) and is to be paid by 
Diyala Company to the Government against the issue of the Tapu Deeds. 


4. THE Government shall contemporaneously with the cancellation of the Con- 
vention and the grant of the Estate to Diyala Company release and discharge the 
Concessionaires and Irrigations Company and Diyala Company and each of them 
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from all claims by or on behalf of the Government or any person claiming by 
through or under the Government against them or any of them under or in connec- 
tion with the Convention or the said Deed of Charge of the sixteenth day of June 
One thousand nine hundred and twenty-five or otherwise and whether the same 
shall have arisen before or after the date hereof other than and except claims arising 
under the provisions hereof. 


5. Eacu of them Irrigations Company and Diyala Company shall contempor- 
aneously with such cancellation and grant as aforesaid release and discharge the 
Government from all claims by or on behalf of them or either of them or any person 
claiming by through or under them or either of them against the Government under 
or in connection with the Convention or otherwise and whether the same shall have 
arisen before or after the date hereof other than and except claims arising under the 
provisions hereof. 


6. THe Government as an indication of their goodwill towards Diyala Company 
and their desire to assist its operations undertake to construct and thereafter main- 
fain a main irrigation canal and all necessary ancillary works for providing a supply 
of water for the irrigation of the estate and for this purpose Diyala Company will 
grant to the Government sufficient land for the construction of the canal and its 
banks and for the deposit on both sides of spoil arising from the maintenance of the 
canal and for an adequate roadway on each side of the canal. The main irrigation 
canal so to be constructed by the Government shall be one canal deriving its water 
supply from the Euphrates at a point to be decided by the Director of Irriyzation in 
consultation with the properly authorised representative of Diyala Company. The 
canal shall be provided with an adequate headsluice designed and built by the 
Irrigation Department of the Government. ‘The dimensions of the said headshuice 
shall be those ordinarily in use by that department and shall be decided on by the 
Director of Irrigation in consultation with the authorised representative of Diyala 
Company. But in case of difference as to such dimensions the decision of the said 
Director shall be final. The alignment and route and dimensions of the said main 
canal shall be agreed from time to time between Diyala Company and the Govern- 
ment and the date or dates for completion of the canal in whole or in sections shall be 
determined by Diyala Company but so that Diyala Company shall give the Govern- 
ment sufficient notice to enable the Government to make all necessary arrangements. 
The said main canal may either be constructed entirely in the land to be granted to 
Diyala Company as aforesaid or may lie in part in other lands. In the latter case 
all the costs of expropriation or compensation to land holders or others having claims 
or rights over the land in and through which the canal passes shall be paid by the 
Government and added to the cost of construction of the canal. Ten per ecntum 
will be added by the Government to the expenditure on construction to cover over- 
head charges. PROVIDED ALWAYS that should it be decided or determined as 
aforesaid to connect the said main canal with the river at a point outside the boundary 
of the Estate, then all the costs of expropriation or compensation to land owners or 
others having claims or rights over the land in and through which the canal is con- 
structed between the point of its connection with the river and the Estate (including 
all Ugr rights and all other (if any) rights charges or incumbrances thereon) shall be 
paid by the Government, and Diyala Company shall not be required to pay to the 
Government in respect thereof any sum in excess of the price which would have been 
payable for the land on the first day of January One thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-six in its then condition, if the expropriation had then taken place (less the 


cost of freeing the said land from all Ugqr rights and all other (if any) rights charges or 
incumbrances as aforesaid) 


7. THe Government will maintain in good order and condition as required for the 
service of the Estate the main canal and ancillary works constructed by them which 
canal and ancillary Works will remain the property of the Government. 


8. THe cost of the construction of the said main canal and ancillary works and all 
such costs of expropriation or compensation as are mentioned in Clause 6 hereof will 
be paid by the Government in the first instance but (subject to the proviso contained 
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in such clause) such costs and also the said ten per centum for overhead charges wil} 
be repaid to the Government by Diyala Company in the following manner :— 

The Diyala Company will pay to the Government interests on the said costa 
and overhead charyes at the rate of six per centum per annum such interest to 
accrue from each thirty-first day of March occurring after the expenditure has 
been incurred and to be paid half-yearly. 

The principal is to be re-paid by Diyala Company to the Government in 
twelve equal half-yearly instalments the first of which will become payable on 
the thirty-first day of March One thousand nine hundred and thirty-two. 
Provided that in the event of the whole of the said works not having been com- 
pleted by the said thirty-first day of March One thousand nine hundred and 
thirty-two then the cost of any part thereof not then completed shall be repaid 
by Diyala Company to the Government by equal half-yearly payments during 
the period between the completion of such work and the thirty-first day of March 
One thousand nine hundred and thirty-eight. 

Provided also that Diyala Company will have the right to pay off debt in 
whole or in part at any time or times in advance of the dates on which the pay- 
ments of the instalments fall due. 

9. THE amount of the debt due to the Government is to be secured by a charge 
on the property registered in Tapu and such charge will provide that all sums accruing 
to Diyala Company from receipts from sales of land will be received by the Govern- 
ment until the total debt is liquidated until when Diyala Company undertake to 
insert in all contracts for sales of land a provision that the purchase money is to be 
paid direct to the Government. 

10. In the event of any failure by Diyala Company to pay any sum payable by 
Diyala Company under Clauses 8 and 9 hereof the Government shall be at liberty to 
enforce payment against the Estate or such part thereof as shall remain unsold in 
the hands of Diyala Company and against Diyala Company in respect of any proceeds 
of sale of the Estate or any part thereof which shall have been received by Diyala 
Company and not paid over to the Government under the provisions of Clause 9 hereof 
but except as to such proceeds of sale the Government shall have no further right or 
remedy in respect of such non-payment either against Diyala Company or against 
any of its property or assets other than the Istate. 


11. THE taxation to which Diyala Company will be subject will be at the rate 
ordinarily in force in Tapu estates and the Government undertakes to extend to 
Diyala Company in regard to water supplied treatment similar to that extended to 
other Tapu owners and undertakes that there will be no adverse discrimination 
against the Company. 

12. SHouLpD the Government desire to provide water from the canal to lands 
situated along its banks and not forming part of the Estate the cost of the necessary 
enlargement of the canal and its ancillary works shall be borne by the Government 
and no water shall be taken from the canal without the consent of Diyala Company 
until such enlargement has been completed. 


13. Diyala Company will be prohibited from allowing water to be taken from the 
canal and its branches for lands other than those granted by the Government to that 
Company in pursuance of this Agreement. 


14. IN case the Estate shall not be granted to Diyala Company pursuant to the 
provisions of Clause 2 hereof within nine months from the date hereof Diyala Company 
shall have the option of rescinding this Agreement at any time within six months from 
the expiration of the said nine months by posting to the Government a written notice 
of rescission and in case such option shall be exercised this Agreement and everything 
herein contained shall become void at the expiration of twenty-one days from the 
receipt of such notice. 

15. Divala Company will appoint and at all times maintain a fully qualified 
representative who shall reside in ‘Iraq and shall be authorised to represent the Com- 
pany in all negotiations with the Government in connection with the Estate. Notices 
served on such representative by the Government shall be deemed to have been 
served on the Company. 
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IN WITNESS whereof the duly authorised representatives for and on behalf of 
the Government of ‘Iraq have for and on behalf of the Government hereunto set 
their hands and seals and Eastern Irrigations Limited and Diyala Cotton Plantations 
Limited have caused their respective Common Seals to be hereunto affixed. 

Signed Sealed and Delivered by Shaikh | 
Salman Al Barrak Minister of Irrigation 
and Agriculture, for and on behalf of the SALMAN AL-BARRAK. 
Government of ‘Iraq in the presence of 

E. M. Drower, Judicial Adviser, ‘Iraq 


a 


Government. 

The Common Seal of Eastern Irrigations] Eastern Irrigations Limited. 
Limited was hereto affixed in the By its attorney 
presence of J. H. Stanley. 

E. Manville ... Director 
Secretary. 

The Common Seal of Divala Cotton Plan- Diyala Cotton Plantations, Limited. 

tations Limited was hereto affixed in the J. H. Stanley. 


presence of 
Lionel Fletcher... Director. 
Secretary. 


Witness to Signature of Lr. Cou., J. H. STANLEY, 
E. M. DROWER. 


Annex II. 


MEMORANDUM anp ACKNOWLEDGEMENT 
BY 


DIYALA COTTON PLANTATIONS LIMITED whose Registered Office is at 
16 St. James’s Street in the City of Westminster relating to an Agreement of even 
date herewith and made between the Government of ‘Iraq of the first part, Eastern 
Irrigations Limited of the second part and Diyala Cotton Plantations Limited of the 
third part WHEREAS on the plan attached to the Agreement the Estate referred to in 
the agreement is indicated by a broad black line drawn round the edge of the estate 
which follows and is drawn over the survey line NOW the Company HEREBY 
ACKNOWLEDGES ADMITS AND AGREES that the boundary of the Estate is to 
be the said survey line except as regards the lines from A to B and from B to C marked 
on the plan which lines from A to B and from B to C follow and are drawn along the 
canal and are marked on the plan as Two hundred yards in width and as from A to B 
the Company will be satisfied with a strip of sufficient width to include the canal and 
the necessary land for spoil and ancillary works and road on either side thereof but not 
to exceed the total width of Two hundred yards and as from B to C the Estate is to 
include and extend to a line on the South side of the Canal at a sufficient distance from 
the canal to include the necessary land for spoil ancillary works and road on that side. 
The Company further admits and agrees that on the issue of the tapu titles to the 
estate slight variations may be necessary in the plans of the tapu titles in which case 
the Company will raise no objection to variations of that kind which may be found 
necessary provided that such variations do not substantially alter the boundarics of 
the estate as shewn on the plan attached to the Agreement............eeeee0e 

IN WITNESS whereof the Diyala Cotton Plantations Limited has caused its 
Common Seal to be hereunto affixed the Twenty Second day of December One 
thousand nine hundred and twenty Seven. 

The Common Seal of the Diyala Cotton 
Plantations, Limited, was hereunto affixed Seal of Diyala Cotton Plantations, 
in the presence of Limited. 


(Sd.) E. MANVILLE, Director. 
(Sd.) WILLIAM S. GREGG, Secretary. 
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Annex ITT. 


_ THE DIYALA COTTON PLANTATIONS LIMITED whose registered office is 
situated at Number 16 St. James’s Street in the City of Westminster Do HEREBY 
ACKNOWLEDGE ADMIT AND DECLARE THAT the site of the railway from 
Basra to Baghdad and the Road alongside of such Railway were constructed on the 
Latifiyah Estate are not to be included in the grant to us of the said Estate but are 
to be reserved from such grant notwithstanding anything to the contrary contained 
in an Agreement of even date herewith and made between the Government of ‘Iraq of 
the first part Eastern Irrigations Limited of the second part and Diyala Cotton Plan- 
tations Limited of the third part,............. cece cee e een sees eecenseeneeens 


IN WITNESS whereof we have caused our Common Seal to be ieroants affixed this 
TWENTY SECOND day of DECEMBER One thousand nine hundred and twenty 
SV Bi Nagata ce scscias anion ease eaten eed ieeana 
THE COMMON SEAL of Divala Cotton 
Plantations, Limited was hereunto affixed Seal of Diyala Cotton Plantations 
in the presence of Limited. 

(Sd.) E. MANVILLE, Director. 


(Sd.) WILLIAM 8. GREGG, Secretary. 


Annex IV. 
No. 1677 Ministry of Irrigation and Agriculture, 
Baghdad, Dated 6th February, 1928. 
To— 
THE LIEvTENANT-CoLONEL J. STANLEY, C.B.E. 
Memorandum. 


With reference to the agreement between the Company and the Government in 
regard to the Latifivyah Estate negotiated with you by Mr. Bury, I have the honour 
to inform you that the Council of Ministers has decided at their session on the 24th 
January, 1928, to accept the above agreement subject to the Company agreeing to 
assist the Government as far as it can to obtain the labour necessary for the main- 
tenance of the main canal, as provided for in Article 7 of the above mentioned agree- 
ment, under conditions and circumstances prevailing in other Tapu lands. I have 
to request that you will kindly in your capacity as authorised representative of the 
Company give an undertaking to this effect. 

(Sd) SALMAN AL-BARRAK, 
Minister of Irrigation and Agriculture, Baghdad. 


Annex V. 
DIYALA COTTON PLANTATIONS, LIMITED. 
No. BD/365. 
Baghdad, Dated, the 7th February, 1928. 
To— 


HIS EXCELLENCY, 
The Minister of Irrigation and Agriculture, Baghdad. 


Your EXceELLENoy, 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 6th February, No. 1677, 
and in reply, I beg to state that on behalf of the Diyala Cotton Company Limited, I 
agree that the Company hereby undertakes to assist the Government of ‘Iraq as far 
as it can to obtain the labour necessary for the maintenance of the main Canal as 
provided for in Article 7 of the Agreement in regard to the Latifiyah Estate negotiated 
with Mr. Bury, under conditions and circumstances prevailing in other Tapu lands. 

I have the honour to be, 
Your Excellency, 
Yours faithfully, 
(Sd.) J. H. STANLEY, 
. Diyala Cotton Plantations, Limited, 
By its Attorney. 
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Annex VI. 

No. 4720. 
Ministry of Irrigation and Agriculture, 
Baghdad, 13th August, 1928. 

To— 

LievT.-CoLoneL J. H. STANLEY, C.B.E., 

DIYALA COTTON PLANTATIONS, LIMITED, 
: BAGHDAD. 

Memorandum. 


With reference to the Agreement dated February 8th, 1928, between the Diyala 
Cotton Plantations Limited, the Eastern Irrigation Limited, and the Government of 
‘Iraq, I beg to inform you that, having discussed the Agreement and attached mem- 
oranda and correspondence with the Financial Committee of the House of Deputies, I 
consider it desirable to elucidate certain passages in the Agreement as follows :-— 

1. In the Arabic version of Article 2 the word (Arabic characters appear here) 
to be replaced by (Arabic characters appear here). 

2. As regards Article 3, the area of the estate is considered as 100,323 misharas 
of land, i.e., the words “‘ little more or less ’’ are non-effective. 

3. As regards Article 7, by the words “ for the service of the Estate ”’ will be 
taken to mean “‘ as may be considered desirable by the Irrigation Department.” 

4. In the Arabic version of Article 11 the words (Arabic characters appear 
here) to be replaced by (Arabic characters appear here). 

5. As regards Article 7 of the Ayreement and the correspondence dated 
February 6th and 7th, 1928, it is understood therefrom that the obligations in 
respect of the usual annual clearance and maintenance of the canals which Tapu 
owners fulfil rest also upon your Company, and the Company is responsible for 
them like other Tapu owners. 

You are requested kindly to signify in your capacity as authorised representative 
of the Company your agreement on behalf of the Company with the above. 


(Sd.) SALMAN AL-BARRAK, 
Minister of Irrigation and Agriculture, 
Baghdad. 


Annex VII. 


DIYALA COTTON PLANTATIONS LIMITED. 


Baghdad, the 15th August, 1928. 
To— 


HIS EXCELLENCY, 
The Ministry of Irrigation and Agriculture, Baghdad. 


Memorandum. 


In reply to the Memorandum of the 13th August, 1928, I beg to again repeat that 
we are most anxious to offer any explanations or elucidations in order to assist the 
Government in dealing with the Bill now before Parliament. 

I therefore take the five Clauses in order as they come. 

Clause 1.—I note that it is proposed to substitute (Arabic characters appear here) 
by (Arabic characters appear here). I understand that this word more 
correctly expresses the meaning of the words used in the English version, and I 
agree to the substitution. 

Clause 2.—We agree that the exact area is to be 100,323 Misharas of land, and there- 
fore the words “‘ more or less’ are not required. 

Clause 3.—I recognise that the lrrigation Department will be the best medium of 
determining what is necessary for the successful maintenance of the Main Canal. 

Clause 4.—Our legal Adviser informs me that the words proposed by you agree with 
the meaning of the English version, and I agree to the substitution. 

Clause 5.—I have carefully considered this, and I beg to state that I agree thereto. 


(Sd.) J. H. STANLEY, 
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TEATS OF NOTES EXCHANGED WITH PERSIAN GOVERNMENT. 


LEGATION DE LA GRANDE BRETAGNE, 
TRHERAN, 
, le 23 mai, 1928. 
Monsieur le Gérant, 


J'ai Vhonneur de’intormer Votre Excellence, par ordre du Principal 
Secrétaire d’Etat pour les Affaires Etrangeres que le Gouvernment de Sa 
Majesté Britannique en Grande Bretagne, en vue de ses relations spéciales 
avec l'Iraq, s’intéresse vivement & voir s’établir les relations les plus amicales 
entre ‘Iraq et ses voisins, et espére sincerement que l’on trouvera moyen de 
régulariser les relations entre la Perse et l’Iraq avant la fin de 1928. 

Vu que les rapports amicaux en matiere de commerce contribueraient @ ce 
but je suis autorisé par le Gouvernement de Sa Majesté Britannique de pro- 
poser que la Gouvernement persan accorde provisoirement jusqu’au ler janvier 
1929 aux marchandises iraquiennes le traitement de la nation la plus favorisée 
sous condition de partaite réciprocité. 

Je saisis cette occasion pour vous renouveler, Monsieur le Gérant, les 
assurances de ma haute considération. 

. (Signé) R. C. Parr. 
Son Excellence, 
Mirza Fatoullah Khan Pakrevan, 
Gérant de Ministére des Affaires Etrangeres. 


MINISTERE DEBS AFFAIRES ETRANGERES, 
TSHERAN, 
No, 3525. le 3 Juin, 1928. 


Monsieur le Chargé d’ Affaires, 


J’ai Vhonneur, au nom de mon Gouvernment et en réponse & Votre lettre 
en date du 23 Mai écoulé, de vous informer que, dans un esprit amical envere 
le Gouvernement de Sa Majesté Britannique, en partageant |’espoir que Vous 
formulez que l’on trouvera moyen de régulariser les relations entre la Perse 
et Iraq avant la fin de 1928 et en comptant que le geste du Gouvernement 
Persan sera apprécié comme il convient, le traitement de la nation la plus 
favorisée est accordé, en miatiére tarifaire, aux marchandises iraquiennes 
importées en Perse, jusyu’au ler Janvier 1929 a titre provisoire et sous condi- 
tion de parfaite réciprociteé. 

Je saisis cette occasion pour vous renouveler, Monsieur le Chargé d’ Affaires, 
les assurances de ma haute considération. 

(Signé) F. Pakrevan. 
Monsieur Raymond Parr, 
Chargé d’Affaires de sa Majesté Britannique, 
Téhéran. 
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Regulations for the Application of the Method of ‘‘ Fixed Assessment per Plough ”’ 
for the Assessment of Agricultural Produce No. 7 of 1928. 


We, KING or ‘IRAQ. 


In accordance with paragraph (1) of Article (26) of the Organic Law and para- 
graph (b) of Article (1) of the Law for the Assessment of Government Demand on 
Lands No. 18 of 1927, and pursuant to the proposal of the Minister of Finance 
and the concurrence of the Council of Ministers do hereby order the enactment of 
the following Regulations :— 


Article 1.—These Regulations may be called the “‘ Regulations for the application 
of the method of Fixed Assessment per “‘ Plough ” for the assessment of agricultural 
produce.”” No. 7 of 1928. 


Article 2.—The method of assessing Agricultural produce by the imposition of a 
Magqtw’ per plough may be applied in anv area and in anv year, at the discretion of 
the Minister of Finance, to shitwi grain crops only, where these are irrigated by rain 
or by flow irrigation. 


Such assessment shall consist, firstly, of the counting of the ploughs concerned, 
and, secondly, of the grading of each plough into one of the classes provided in Article 
7 of these Regulations : and shall be carried out by Committees set up for the purpose. 


Article 3.—The division of the area concerned into districts for the assessment of 
the produce by this method, and the number of Committees to be appointed, and the 
date or dates on which assessments shall commence: and the number of Inspection 
Committees to be appointed to dispose of appeals, if any, shall be laid down for each 
liwa or qadha in each year by the Minister of Finance on the advise of the Mutasarrif 
and Majlis Idara. The dates of commencement of assessment shall be so determined 
as to secure both the successful conduct of the assessment, and the convenience of the 
public, and shall be announced in each qadha in a suitable manner before the com- 
mencement of the assessment. 


Article 4.— 


(1) Committees for the counting and classification of ploughs (known as 
* Plough Assessment Committees’’) shall be composed of one Government 
official of grade not lower than Mudir of a Nahiya, and two persons possessing 
special knowledge of agriculture and of social and economic conditions in the 
qadha to be elected by the Administrative Council. 


(2) In such Committees and in those set up under Article 12 (2) of these 
Regulations the senior Government official shall be President. 


Article 5.— 


(1) The Plough Assessment Committees provided in Article 4 (1) of these 
Regulations shall proceed to inspect the lands concerned, and to record in a 
special Daftar Tisgam upon a form provided for the purpose. 


(a) the number of ploughs and the tvpe of plough-animals, which are 
working or have worked on the shkitwi cultivation of each Mukallaf in that 
year, according to the observations of the Committees and to their thorough 
enquiries on the lands and in the villaye concerned ; 


(b) the grade to which each of these ploughs should be assigned, according 
to the classification provided in Article 7 below. 


(2) If a single plough has cultivated land held by several Mukallafin, or has 
been shared among them, the registration of the whole plough in the name of 
any one of such Mukallafin, or of a proportion of it in the name of each, shall 
be determined by the Majlis Idara of the liwa or qadha. 
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Article 6.—For the purpose of this counting and classification. 


(a) Each pair of animals drawing a plough, or each single animal when such 
are employed to draw plough, shall be considered as one plough. 


(6) The conditions to be considered by the Committees in determining the 
classification, are the approximate average area cultivated by each plough in 
the district concerned ; the average seed sown per plough; the proportion 
between the different types of grain; the fertility of the soil; the conditions of 
irrigation, conditions of transport and marketing, prevailing prices, and the 
incidence of blight or locusts or other calamity, if any. 


Article 7.—The classification of ploughs shall be according to the assessed value 
in cash of the total out-turn of the lands cultivated by that plough in that year. 


(1) Ploughs of which the total out-turn for the year is assessed by the Com- 
mittee to be worth a sum exceeding Ks. 800 will be classified as class I, and this 
sum will be treated as the sum from which the legal share is due to be paid to 
Government. 


(2) Ploughs of which the total out-turn for the year is assessed by the Com- 
mittee at an amount between Rs. 650 and 800 will be classified as class II and 
Rs. 650 will be treated as the sum from which the legal share is due to be paid to 
Government. 


(3) Ploughs of which the total out-turn for the year is assessed at an amount 
between 525 and 650, will be classified as class III and Rs. 525 will be treated 
as the sum from which the legal share is due to be paid to Government. 


(4) Ploughs of which the total out-turn for the year is assessed at an amount 
between 400 and 525, will be classified as class IV, and Rs. 400 will be treated as 
the sum from which the legal share is due to be paid to Government. 


(5) Ploughs of which the total out-turn for the year is assessed at an amount 
between 275 and 400, will be classified as class V, and Rs. 275 will be treated as 
the sum from which the legal share is due to be paid to Government. 


(6) Ploughs of which the total out-turn for the year is assessed at an amount 
between 150 and 275, will be classified as class VI, and Rs. 150 will be treated as 
the sum from which the legal share is due to be paid to Government. 


(7) Ploughs of which the total out-turn for the year is assessed at an amount 
between 75 and 150, will be classified as class VII, and Rs. 75 will be treated as 
the sum from which the legal share is due to be paid to Government. 


Article 8.—All Committees shall maintain the following registers. 
(t) The Daftar Tisqgam as provided in Article 5 (1). 
(ii) The Duplicates of Notifications issued to cultivators. 


They shall also preserve Duplicates of all letters addressed by them to the qadha 
or liwa authorities, and the originals of all letters received by them from all sources. 
These will be handed to the qadha or liwa authorities by the President of the Com- 
mittee at the conclusion of the work of the Committee. 


Article 9.—The Minister of Finance may at any time and place direct the appoint- 
ment of a permanent Government official, or a temporary official employed for the 
purpose, as “‘ Supervising Official’ of the assessments of a given qadha or liwa. 
Such official shall be placed under the orders of the Mutasarrif in whose liwa he is 
appointed to work. His duties, which will be defined in Instructions to be issued, 
will be to watch the progress of assessments by Plough Assessment Committees, and 
to report immediately to the Qaimmaqam or Mutasarrif cases in which assessments 
appear to him to be unjust to the Treasury or the Mukallaf, or in which Regula- 
tions or Instructions are not being complied with, or such other matters as he considers 
should be known to the Qaimmagqam or Mutasarrif in connection with the work of the 
Committees. He will not be empowered to give orders to such committees but the 
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Presidents of such Committees are bound to supply him with a copy of the Daily 
Report and all other information which he asks, and to answer questions. He may 
ask questions of, or receive statements from, members of Committees, but only in the 
presence of the President of the Committee. 


Article 10.— 


(1) Plough Assessment Committees shall, upon completion of their assess- 
ment of the ploughs of each Mukallaf, notify him in writing, upon a Notification 
form provided for the purpose, of the number and classification of his ploughs as 
assessed by them. A duplicate of such notification shall be retained by the Com- 
mittee, the date on which Notification was made being noted on the duplicate. 


After the Notification form has been issued and received by the Mukallaf, the 
Plough Assessment Committee may not consider any modification of their assess- 
ment in respect either of numbers or classification or receive any PePOn: or applica- 
tion from the Mukallaf concerned. 


(2) The Committee shall also, at least twice in the week, send to qadha or 
liwa headquarters, a list called the Daily Report, signed by all members, 
showing the names and lands of all Mukallaf and particulars of the assessments 
made. This list shall agree exactly with the Daftar Tisqgam and the duplicates 
of the Notification forms, and shall show in a separate column the date on which 
notification was made to each Mukallaf. 


Article 11.— 

(1) Appeal against the assessments made by the Plough Assessment Com- 
mittee, and request either for re-count or for re-classification, may be made by 
the Mukallaf concerned, by petition addressed to the Qaimmagam or Mutas- 
arrif, within a period of ten days (which shall be known as the “* Appeal period ”’) 
from the date of his receipt of the Notification form that is, the petition must 
be handed to the addressee or a responsible member of his staff before sun-set 
on the tenth day after Notification. 


(2) Similar appeal may be made by the Mudir Mal, or Muhasib, upon informa- 
tion received from officials of the Nahiya concerned, or from the Supervising 
Official, or after personal inspection. Such appeal shall reach the Qaimmaqam 
or Mutasarrif within ten days from the date of notification to the Revenue-payer. 
Notification that such appeal has been made by Government must be made 
simultaneously to the Revenue-payer. 

(3) The Minister of Finance shall be empowered to extend in special circum- 
stances represented to him by the Mutassuarif, after resolution of the qadha or 
liwa Majlis Idara, the period during which such appeals may be received. 


Article 12.— 

(1) Appeals against assessment by a Plough Assessment Committee, whether 
made by the Mukallaf or the Mudir Mal or Muhasib, shall, within three days, 
be referred to the President of the Plough Inspection Committee of the area 
concerned. 

(2) Plough Inspection Committees shall be composed of one Government 
official (of grade not lower than Muhasib or Qaimmaqam), and 2 members, one 
elected and one official, of the Majlis Idara of the qadha or liwa. 


Article 13.—The Plough Inspection Committee shall proceed within a period of 
not more than 15 days to the lands or villages concerned in the appeal, and carry out 
a re-count of the ploughs or a re-inspection of the type of animals used therewith, or 
a reconsideration of the conditions (as specified in Article 9) affecting the classification, 
according to the matter appealed against. 

The Plough Inspection Committee shall submit a report containing its revised 
assessments to the Qaimmagam or Mutasarrif immediately on completion of its 
duties. 
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No appeal by the Mukallaf or by a Government official shall lie against assessments 
made by a Plough Inspection Committee. 


Article 14.—All plough assessments duly made and recorded in accordance with 
these regulations, against which no appeal has been lodged by either the Mukallaf 
or the Government official, shall be passed by the Mal Mudir or Muhasib to the 
qadha or liwa Majlis Idara as soon as possible after the seventh day following the 
termination of the appeal period. The Majlis Idara will thereupon sanction these 
assessments as the final basis of demand for the Government share of the produce. 

The same shall be done in respect of the assessments of a Plough Inspection 
Committee. 


Article 15.—These Regulations shall supersede ‘‘ Regulation for the assessment of 
Government land revenue by means of a fixed sum in cash leviable upon each plough 
(that is each pair of plough animals) “‘ No. 3 of 1927 ” published in ‘Iraq Government 
Gazette No. 17 dated 23rd April, 1927. 


Article 16.—These Regulations shall come into force from the date of their publi- 
cation in the Government Gazette. 


Article 17.—The Minister of Finance is charged with the execution of these Regu- 
lations. 


Made at Baghdad this 3lst day of March, 1928, and the 10th day of Shawwal, 1346. 


FAISAL. 
‘ABDUL MUHSIN AL Sa’DuUN, ‘ABDUL ‘Aziz, 
Prime Minister, Minister of Foreign Affairs Minister of Interior. 
and Acting Minister of Defence. 
Yusur GHANIMA, HIKMAT SULAIMAN, 
Minister of Finance. Minister of Justice. 
SALMAN AL BaRRAK, ‘ABDUL MUHSIN SHELASH, 
Minister of Irrigation and Minister of Communications 
Agriculture. and Works. 
TAWFIQ AL SuWAIDI, Saryip AHMED aL Daun, 
Minister of Education. Minister of Awgqaf. 


(Published in the Wagayv’ al ‘Iragiya No. 638, dated 5-4-28). 


(4988) Wt. 7921—2258/543 1000 8/28 P, St. G.7 /9. 
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